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THE AVEZZANO EARTHQUAKE OF JANUARY 13, 1915 

By Cabl H. Bsal 

On the morning of January 13, 191 5, at 6:53 (mean Grecowich 
time), the central part of Italy was disturbed by one of the most de- 
structive earthquakes on record. Up to the present time ven,' few sci- 
entific details have become available, ami the following notes have been 
taken, therefore, from newspaper reports and from a brief article 
by Mr. C. Davidson published in Nature of January 21, 1915, vol. t>4, 
P- 565. 

The district which was most seriously affected is about sixty miles 
east of Rome, in tiie thickly settled mountainous country dotted with 
the cities and villages of the middle ages. The city of Aveszano, 
which was completely destroyed, lies in the province of Abruszi 

on the edge of Lap^o Fucino in the Appennine moimtains, at an eleva- 
tion of ovLT 2.000 fct't. Lago Fncinn is the marshy bed of a large 
dried up lake, which was probably caused by a change in river courses 
due to faulting in the vicinity of Avezzano. The alluvial plain of this 
old lake bed is about ten miles across, and the cities of Avezzano, Or- 
tucchio, Gioja de Marsi, Pescina, Cenchio, Celano, Patemo, and Luco, 
all of which suffered most severely from the earthquake, lie around 
its border. 

The gt'oloL,'^) of this portion of Italy i> made up entirely of several 
sedimentary terraiH'> \\ hich rani^t* in ai^c from Jurassic to Quaternary, 
the volcanic activity, so common in Italy, being ctrnfined entirely to 
the west coast. The higher mounlaiu ranges near .Vvezzano rise to an 
altitude of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet and trend generally northwest and 
southeast, the direction apparently being determined by a series of 
nearly parallel fractures which extends from a regicm southeast of 
Avezzano northwest to the vicinity of Cittaducale, where it is joined 
by another series of fractures which strikes north and south across 
the Sabine mountains. A fault is known to pass through Luco, Cap- 
pelle, Sourcola, and very close to Avezzano, and as these cities were 
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completely demolished, it is quite probable tiiat movement along this 
fracture eaused the shock. This belief is strengthened by the fact that 
the ground near Ortucchio is said to have been cracked, and a moun- 
tain near Luco. about eight miles southeast of Avezzano, was split 

Modem improvements have made but little impression on these 
generally unknown provinces, and the loss of so many lives h\- the 
earth(]uake of January 13th may be directly attributed to the poorly 
constructed buildings, which were erected before reinforced con- 
crete was known. Davidson states that '"there can be little 
doubt that the disastrous character of the earthquake was as 
usual due to the faulty construction of the houses, which consisted of 
stones with little or no binding of cement. Partly, also, it was due to 
the comparative immunity of the central district from the great earth- 
quakes of the past, which has allowed such buildings to survive." 

The area over which the shock was serious is between 300 and 400 
miles long, extending from I'oppi (see fig. i) in the northwest to i'o- 
tenza in the southeast, and from Rome on the western coast east io 
the Adriatic sea. It is said to have been felt in the Italian and Swiss 
Alps, where it caused destructive avalanches ; and lighter shocks were 
also felt in the Tyrolean Alps. The earthquake was recorded at many 
distant observatories, including those in England and North America, 
the long waves being recorded at 7.19:21 a.m. at the Harvard station, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; at 7:20:5 in Ottawa at the Dominion As- 
tronomical Observatory : and at 7 :23 :20 at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C, mean Greenwich time. The Denver, Colorado, 
. station of the Jesuit Setsmolf^ical Service reports that no record was 
made at that place. Mr. £. F. Davis, of the Seismographic station 
of the University of California, reports that a barely noticeable dis- 
turbance of the writing pen on the north-south component instrument 
was produced at the Lick Observatory, while at Berkeley a rather 
poor recor<l wa.s made. 

Thouijh the seismnpframs were poor, they undoubtedly rei)resent 
the Italian earthquake, as the shock at the epicenter occurred at ( . :53 
a.m., January 13th, mean Greenwich time, while tiie lir»i distinguish- 
able wave of the chief phase arrived at Berkeley at 11 139 p.m., Jan- 
uary I2th, Pacific Standard Time, or at 7:39 a.m., January 13th, mean 
Greenwich time. Thus about forty-six minutes were required for the 
shock to travel from Italy to the Berkeley station, which is nearly the 
time to have expected theoretically. 
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Althoug^h the number of deaths in this earthquake was not so 
great as in some others, the percentage of deaths was the highest that 
has ever been recorded. The highest previous death rate was in the 
earthquake in 1703 at Norcia, located fifty-five miles northwest of 
Avezzano, when 81 percent, of the total population were killed, while 
in 1908 at Messina 65 percent, were killed. The death rate in the town 
of Cappelle during^ the recent Italian earthquake, however, was as 
high as 97 percent. The netghboring city of Avezzano sustained 
the heaviest loss, 10,719 persons having; lost their lives, or about 96 
percent, of the total population. Many villa.L,'^es near Avezzano suf- 
fered great loss of life, approximately 4,500 being killed at Pcscina, 
3,3C» at Massa d'Albe, 3,300 at Celano, 2^50 at Cenchio, 1,300 at 
Magliano di Marsi, and 1,000 at Patemo; while Scanno, Campebasso^ 
Sulmona, P<qK)li, Aquila, Cittaducale, and Monterotondo report deaths, 
and many other towns within a radios of thirty-five miles of Avmwio 
sufFered severely. The shock was heavy at Poppi, Perugia, and Fer- 
rara : while much damage was done and many people were reported 
injured at Torano, Atri, Caserto, Sarno, and Potenza. The cities of 
Rome and Tivoli each report one <leath and damage to buildings, stal- 
tiary and other works of art; while Naples was only slightly damaged. 
The total number of deaths was 29,978, this number not including 
those who subsequently died of shock, hunger, cold, or wounds. 

Railroad brieves and tunnels were destroyed, tracks and wagmi 
roads covered with landslides ; and as the district about Avezzano is 
in part rugged and inaccessible, it was some time before the relief 
trains and rescue parties organized at Rome, Naples, and the undam- 
aged cities were able to reach the stricken towns. Comj)anies of sol- 
diers were sent out on rescue parties, and saved many people from 
a slow death under the ruins. The survivors were for many days in 
a very destitute cimdition, as snow and rain, with the resulting cold 
weather and high water, followed the earthquake, adding much to the 
misery of the people, many of whom were compelled to camp in the 
open air, while others feared to remain indoors. 

The duration of the carthquakt- was from fifteen to forty seconds, 
the shock lasting at Rome about liiurn seconds. Davidson states that 
"near the epicentre, there was one sliock of great violence, followed 
by three otl.ers. In other neighboring places, two prolonged shocks 
were felt. The principal epicentre was no doubt close to Aveuano, 
probably within five miles of that town. It was in this district that the 
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high death rates occurred. There was apparently, however, a second- 
ary epicentre including Sora, where 500 persons lost their lives, and 
Isola, Liri; and it is possible that the double shock noticed at some 
places was due to impulses in two corresponding foci, about twenty or 
twenty-five miles apart." 

The highest intensity of the earthquake was apparently in the 
vicinity of Avezzano, where, jiulginjj; from the complete destruction of 
buildings and the reported fissures in the ground, it was X, Rossi-Forel 
scale. .At Sora, Cam]>el»asso, Scanno, Sulmona, Popoli, Aquila, and 
Citladucale the intensity was probably between IX and X; while in 
the more distant towns and cities, such as Tivoli, Rome, Samo, and 
Potenxa the intensity was about IX. The earthquake is said to have 
been so violent at Naples that the needles on the seismograph at the 
International V^olcanolog^cal Institute were broken. Although trust- 
worthy details are scarce, it seems from the data at hand that the iso- 
seismals will be eloPL'ated in a northwest-southeast direction, which 
coincides with the general direction of the structural lines. 

More than one hundred after-shocks were reported within twenty- 
four hours after the earthquake on January 13th, none of them prov- 
ing to be of a serious nature, however, except one on the morning of 
January 14th, which caused the collapse of several buildings. On 
January 29th severe earthquakes were felt in the province of Calabria 
on the "toe" of the mainland, and in the Ionian islands to the east, but 
so far as known they caused no loss of life. The shock in Calabria ap- 
pears to liave been most severe in the neighborhood of Cosenza. the 
capital of the province. On Febniary 15th severe shocks were felt in 
the vicinity of Avezzano, when Citladucale, somewhat damaged by the 
earthquake of January 13th, is said to have been completely destroyed ; 
while a few people were killed in the city of Veroli, souUi of Aveazano. 
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CENTRAL CALIFORNIA EARTHQUAKE OF NOVEMBER 8, 

1914 

By E F. Davis 

At Berkeley, this earthqnake was felt by almost everyone except 
tiiose persons who were walking out of doors at the time of its occur- 
rence. The preiiniinary tremors were distinctly felt by all those favor- 
ably situated for observing earthquake movement, as a barely percep- 
tible trembling motion. They were not, however, generally recog- 
nized, at the time of their occurrence, as part of an eartliquakc. The 
real natiirt- of the movement was realized only when the waves of the 
chief pha>e arrived. Strong movement hei^an with a lurching of 
buildings accompanied by creaking of the wali^ and ceilings of frame 
houses. Small movable objects were tiot much disturbed by the i^iock 
in Berkeley. Though only a feeble earthquake, it produced a feeling 
of alarm among many people in this locality, and a few of the more 
nervous left their houses. The intensity in Berkeley is estimated to 
have been between III and IV of the Rossi-Forcl scale. 

At the Lick Ohservatory the earthquake was somewhat more 
severe. Director Campbell estimates the intensity there as ranging 
from 1\' to \ of the Rossi-Forel scale. Here also the preliminary mo- 
tion was distinctly perceptible to those who were favorably situated. 

The intensity at various odier places in the affected region, ac- 
cording to reports received at Berkeley, is shown upon the accompany- 
ing diagram (Figure l). The information in iht hands of the writer 
does not warrant any attempt to construct the isoseismal lines of this 
earthquake. The distribution of intensity as shown on this diaf^ram 
indicates a tendency for the second and third isoseismal lines to be 
elongated parallel to the trend nf the Coast Rnns^^es Also the inten- 
sity appears to die away more rapidly toward the soutii tiian toward 
the north. 

The intensity of the earthquake at Santa Clara and at the Lick 
Observatory was a little too great to permit its satisfactory registra- 
tion by the sensitive seismographs at those places. 

Figure 2 is a copy of the seismogram of the vertical component. 
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obtained at Santa Clara University. Tiie horizontal records obtained 
there were not complete, the intensity of the shock being great enough 
to throw the pens off the paper during the greater part of the motion. 
It is not possible to determine &e distance of the epicenter by means 
of the vertical record at this station. The first preliminary tremors are 
about as strong as the first part of the main waves. On this account 
and also due in part to the short period of the vibrations, which causes 




Fig. I. Central California Marthquakc of Novcmlicr 8. 1914. 
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the records of various impulses to be run together, it is not possible 
to separate the phases and thus determine the value of the interval L P. 

At the Lick Observatory the horizontal pens were thrown off the 
paper during the last put of the preliimiiary iiioHoii» and reouaned off 
during the rest of the preluninary movement and during the first part 
of the main phase. The vertical record was poor, the friction being so 
great that the seismogram was not well written, and no phases could 
be made out. 




Fig. 2. Vertical Seismogram at Santa Clara Station. 



The Berkeley Station was more fortunate in that the intensity at 
that place was not too great for satisfactory registration. Good rec- 
ords were obtained on all the instruments at Berkeley, with the excep- 
tion of the Marvin strong-motion seismograph. The earthquake was . 

not sufficiently stronjj to operate the starting device of this instrument. 

Figure 3 is a copy of the tiorth-soutli component, as ol)tained bv 
the Fiosch-Omori seismograph belonging to the Berkeley station. It 
will be noted that the first shift of the pen on this sheet was to the 
south. Also there appears to be a separation of the preliminary tremors 
into two divisions — possibly representing the first preliminary and sec- 
ond preliminary tremors. Usually it is not possible to find this separa- 
tion on records of such near shocks. 

Figure 4 is the record of the east-west component obtained by the 
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Fig. 3. North-South Component ScismoKram at Berkeley Station. 



Hosch-( )mori seismograph at Berkeley. The separation of the prelim- 
inary tremors is quite noticeable here also. (Jn this record the first 
shift of the pen is toward the east. This is quite distinct on the orig- 
inal record, though the photograph dees not bring it out so clearly. 
The maximum movement occurred in the east-west component. One 
interesting thing about this record which is probably not very apparent 
from the photograph is that the lines of the seismogram are "tangled," 
That is to say, the lines representing successive earth movements cross 




Fife'. 4 ^-•^st-Wcst Component of Seismogram at Berkeley Station. 
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each other, indicatinj^ that there was some differential movement in 
the mechanism of the scismoi,fraph other than that which was due to 
the registration of the earthquake ; so that the intensity here was about 
the limit for satisfactory registration. 

Figure 5 shows the first part of the seismogram obtained at Berke- 
ley by the Wiechert vertical-component instrument. Here the Rnt 
movement of the writing^ pen is down. The separation of the prelim- 
inaries is not apparent on this record. 

The maximum acceleration of the ground at Berkeley during this 
earthquake was estimated to be about 85 millimeters per second per 
second. 




Fig. 5. Vertical Component of Seismogram at Berkeley Station. 



From what follows it will be apparent that the origin of this earth- 
quake lay off to the southeast of Berkeley. The fact that the first mo- 
tion of the ground in this earthquake at Berkeley was toward the origin 
is rather peculiar. Usually tectonic earthquakes begin with a wave 
of expansion and not a wave of contraction; so that the first shift of 
the horizontal pens is away from the origin and the first shift of the 
vertical pen is upward. 

The idea is commonly accepted among seismok)gists that the first 
shift of the ground in tectonic eartiiquakes is away from the origin, 
while that of movements due to volcanic earthquakes or to explosions 
of any sort is toward the origin. Thus Dr. Omori,* in writing of the 
Messina-Reggio earthquake of December 28, 1908, says: 

»FrOiiiori: Bull Japan. Imp. Eg. Invctttc Com., 3, (1909). 41. 
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Again, according to the scismographic records obtained at the seismolog- 

ical stations of Messina. Catania, Mineo, Mileto, and Valle di Pompei, the direc- 
tion of the very ftr^t displaccniciU of the earthquake motion at each of these 
places, which was well dctined, was divergent, that is to say, directed outtvards 
from the center. This is rather contrary to what would take place had the earth- 
quake, as popularly supposed, been caused by a violent volcanic explosion in 
the Strait ; since, in the latter case, the initial motion at a place sufficiently near 
the center of disturbance would be directed mwards, the second or counter mo- 
tion being directed outwards. 

In some cases, as for example in the Central California earth- 
quake of July I. lyii,' there has been oljservcd an apparent initial 
shift of the ground toward the orij^in, at places ntar the ej)icentcr. « 
HowcvcT. in these instances, the first shift of the horizontal i)ens is 
slightly toward the origin and is followed almost immediately by a 
sudden reversal of the movement with a strong counter movement 
away from the origin. In such cases it appears that the first impulse 
of the earth shock was so rapid that what has been called a "whip ef- 
fect" vv as produced. That is to say, the first movement was so sudden 
that the inertia of the pier came into action and the result was a sud- 
den sHi^ht tilt of the upper part of the pier toward the origin, followed 
by its recovery and movement with the earth. 

This, howe\er, does not seem to have occurred in this case. The 
records are definite and the 6nt impulse was a strong shift toward the 
origin, there being no minor preliminary shift due to the inertia 
of the |Mer. 

From the preceding description of the seismograms it is apparent 
that it was |)Ossible to determine the time of duration of the prelim- 
inary tremors (interval L-P) at the Berkeley station only. The interval 
there was ii.o seconds. Using Dmori s formula for determining epi- 
central distances of nearby earthquakes (x'""=6.86y '-i-S.!*"") 
the distance of the epicenter is found to be 83.6 kilometers or $i.q 
miles. The arc of the laige circle shown in the diagram is described 
about Berkeley with a radius equal to 51.9 miles. 

In order to approximately determine the position of origin of this 
earthquake, u>;e was made of the times of arrival of the first prelimin- 
ary tremors at various station.s. I lu' method used is simple in prin- 
ciple though somewhat unsatisfactory in practice. Given the time ot 

Ml O Wood: Univ. of Calif. Pub., Bull Seismographk Slat., 3, (Sep- 
tember 3. 1912). 4I- 
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arrival of the first impulse of the earthquake at Berkel^ station, and 
knowings tiie distance of orig:in from Berkeley, it is possible to deter< 
mine the time of occurrence of Uie earthquake at the origin, provided 

the velocity of proi)af;ation of the first preliminary tremors is known. 
Then if the time of arrival of the first impulse at other stations is known 
it is iv^'^sihle. by usinpf the proper vahie of the velocity, to determine 
the distance of the origin from the:,e stations. When these origin dis- 
tances have been found they may be used in the ordinary way to locate 
the origin. 

The seismograph clocks at the Uck Observatory and at Berkeley 
are accurate within o.i to 0.2 seconds. Mr. Newlin, of Santa Clara 
University, who kindly permitted the writer to examine the records 
obtained there, states that the clock at Santa Clara was corrected at 
noon on the day of the earthqtiake and hy noon the next day it had lost 
less than a second, so it was i>racticall> correct at the time of the earth- 
quake. Tlie times of arrival of the first impulse of the earthquake at 
the various stations were as follows : 

Santa Clara 6h 31m 09.O8 p.m. 

Lick Observatory 6 31 104 p m. 

Berkeley -6 31 19^ p m. 

The difficulty in applying thi> nuthod is that no very accurate 
values art- available for the velocity of propagation of the first pre- 
liminaries through the outer layers of the earth's crust. Also it must 
be remembered that for earthquakes originating very near the station, 
as in the case of Lick and Santa Clara, the apparent average surface 
velocity will be somewhat greater than the true velocity, the exact pro- 
portion between them depending \\\x)n the def-th f>f origin. In his 
study of the San Francisco earthquake of i^iod, Protestor fl. F. Reid 
used a vahie of 7.2 kilometers per second for the velocity of the first 
preliminaries. This value had been accepted by VViechcrt as approxi- 
mating the true value. Lately other investigators have given other 
values somewhat lower than this. K. Hausmann studied earthquakes 
originafmg near Aachen and showed that the velocity depended upoii 
the geological structure. His values range from 5.0 to 6.5 kilometers 
per second. Quite recently Zeissig has obtained a value of 6.3 kilo- 
meters per second for the velocity of i)ropagation of the first prelim- 
kiary tremors of an earthquake originating at Leipzig. 
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For the earthquake in question it was decided to compare the re- 
stilts obtained by using vahies of the velocity equal to 7.2 and 6.3 
kilometers per second. The distance from the Berkeley station was 
83.6 kilometers. .Assuming a velocity of 7.2 kilometers i)er second, it 
took the disturbance 11.6 seconds to reach Berkeley. The earthquake 
therefore occurred at the origin at 6h 31m 7.6s, if this assumption 
as to velocity be correct. The time for the disturbance to travel from 
the origin to Santa Qara must then have been 14 seconds. The dist- 
ance from Santa Clara to the origin, on the assumptions above made, 
would tlien be equal to 1.4 multiplied by 7.2, or lo.i kilometers, which 
is equivalent to 6.3 miles. The time required to reach the Lick Ob- 
servatory was 2.8 seconds. The distance from Lick Observatory to 
the origin on the assumptions made must therefore have been 20.2 
kilometers <Mr 12.5 mites. Circles are drawn upon the diagram ( Fig- 
ure 1) about the respective stati<Mis as centers with the epicentral 
distances just given as radii. These circles are shown in broken lines. 
It is clear that tiie velocity 7.3 kikimeters per second gives no sohition 
in this case. 

Assuminpf a velocity of 6 3 kilometers per second, it was found 
that on this assumption the earttii|uake must have occurred at the 
origin at 6h 31m 05.9s. The distance from Santa Clara would then 
have been 19.5 kilometers or 12.2 miles, while the distance from Lick 
Observatory must have been 28.3 kilometers or 17.6 miles. Circles 
with these radii are drawn about the respective stations in solid lines. 
In this case there is an intersection a little to the east of the San An- 
dreas Rift. 

It should be noted th.it in the case of nearby stations, such as 
Santa Clara and l.ick 01,scr\ .iiory. the depth of origin is not negligible 
in comparison with the distance from tlie observing station. For this 
reason the average apparent velocity will be higher than that assumed. 
In consequence of this the circles drawn are probably too small. This 
will result in shifting the probable position of origin of this earthquake 
to the south and west of the center of gravity of the triangle of inter- 
section shown upon the dia<^ram. 

The prol)al)le orii^in of this cartiiquake is tlicrefore on the San 
Andreas Uifi a little to the southwest of the point indicated in Figure l. 

The foregoing had been prepared before the writer received the 
Bulletin for December 1914. This contained an article by Dirl H. 
Beal, of Stanford University, dealing with this same earthquake. Mr. 
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Beal has studied the distribution of intensity in the field and has come 
to the conclunoQ that the probable epicenter of this earthquake was 
near Laurel, California. There is, therefore, a reasonably close agree- 
ment between the results of field and instrumental study of this earth- 
quake. 

Uoiversily of CRitfoniui, 
Januaiy I, 1915. 



Earthquake of Novei^bbr 8, 1914, ik Southern California. 

This earthquake occurred at about 3 40 in the morning on Sun- 
day. November 8, 1914. The newspapers gave reports of this earth- 
quake which were misleading in that tiiey gave the time as 3 ^o p.m. 
Til rough an oversight this error was repeated in the last number of 

the Bulletin. 

Since the earthquake occurred at a time when most people were 
asleep, very little information conccrntnt^ it cnuh! he obtained. At 
Los .Angeles, Whittier, San Fernando and Montebellt) in Los Angeles 
County, the earthquake had an intensity between IV and V of the 
Kossi-Foret scale. At Avalon on Santa Catalina Island the intensity 
was between III and IV of the Rossi-Forel scale. 

At Arroyo Grande, in San Luis Obispo County* an earthquake 
wa*; reported as occurring at about 3:30 a.m. on this same date. It 
had an intensity tlierc sufficiently great to awaken sleepers, and was 
at least l\' and iH)>:-ildy V nf tin- Rossi-Forel scale. 

This earthquake was recorded by the University of California 
seisraographic station at Berkeley, and also at the station at Lick Ob- 
servatory. However, on account of the distance of the origin from 
these stations the records were rather poor. None of the character- 
istic phases of the seismogram could be made out, and it was therefore 
not possible to determine the epicentral distances. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE AT LOS ALAMOS, SANTA BARBARA 
COUNTY. CALIFORNIA, JANUARY 11. 1915 

By Cail H. Beal 

Lntkoduction 

The soutlnvcstcrn part of California, includinp^ Santa Barbara, 
Ventura, and San Luis Obispo counties and portions of Los Angeles, 
Kern, Kings, and Monterey counties, was disturbed by an earthquake 
on the evening of January ii, 191 5. The area over which it was felt 
was roughly elliptical in shape, the ellipse being elongated in the direc« 
tion of the Coast Ranges— northwest-southeast. The area of greatest 
disturbance was found to be in the western part of Santa Barbara 
county near the town of Los Alamos. 

As it was dectHcfl to attchipt to locate the epicenter by q^atherino^ 
information in the tiel«l, nine days were >pent eolicctini; the data '!]u>n 
which mo>i ot this re|)ort is based. The writer wishes to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to President Branner, under whose direction the work 
was carried on ; to Mr. Roy E. Collom, of San Luis Obispo, member 
of the Seismological Society of America, who assisted materially in. 
gadiering data throughout the San Joaquin Valley oil fields and San 
Luis Obispo county ; and to the people living in the disturbed area, 
who cooperated with the writer in the most courteous and efficient man- 
ner. 

V ery few report.'- were sent to the Secretary of the Sei>niolns.;icaI 
Society of America, probably on account of the tact that the area most 
seriously affected is not thickly populated. Most of the information 
was therefore obtained from personal interviews with the people in the 
field and by writing directly to people living in the area affected. The 
long-distance telephone was also used in gathering <lata, and saved many 
miles of horseback riding over mountain roads and trails, some of 
which at this season are almost impassable. 

Distribution of Intensities 

The outer limits of the disturbed area may be roughly outlined as 
follows : In the city of Los Angeles, where the intensity was TL Rossi- 
Forel scale, only comparatively few people felt it; and at Salinas, to 
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Ae northwest, the intensity was scarcely as high as 11. Frank W. 
Warthor-^t, of Bakersfiehl. member of the Seismological Society of 
America, places the intensity there at almnt III. The shock was not 
feh at V'alyermo. a few miles east of I'almdale; but at Lehec. north of 
Tejon Pass, the inteubity was as high as ill ; at Coalinga the intensity 
was between II and III. 

Within the disturbed area Kings City had an intensity of from II 
to III : San Luis Obispo. V ; Pismo, V-Vl ; Santa Maria, VII ; McKit- 
trick, III-IV; Maricopa, Fillmore, III-IV; Santa Cmt island, 
IV-V; Santa P.arbara, V-VI : Santa Vncz. \'TT-\'TTI ; Lompoc. VIT ; 
and Zaca Lake, V'lI-VIII. These intensities, in connection with the 
iatensities at many other i>oiiits about the e|)icenter, were used in the 
construction of the isoseismals shown on the acc(jmpanying maps. (See 
figs. I and 2.) 

Location op the Epicenter 
Newspa{}ers reported that the earthquake was rather severe at 
San Luis Obispo, Santa Maria, and Santa Barbara, while damage to 
buildings was reported at Lompoc. During the trqi south by train a 
number of people en route to and from various point?; in the state 
were consiTlted and some data were thus ol>t,iineil. It was noticed by in- 
quiry at the stations at which the train stopjied thai the intensity be- 
came higher in the vicinity of Surf. (See fig. i.) Api^roximately the 




Fig. 3. Epicentral Area of the Earthquake at Los Alamos, California, Jan* 
uary ii, 1915. The VIII isoscisiml incloses the area over which chimneys fell. 
Scak : one inch equal to eight miles. 
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same intensity was found at Point Conception and Gaviota, but it 
decreased toward Santa Barbara, where the intensity was between V 
and After obtaining data from town*: tn the south and cast of 

Santa iiarbara by long-distance telephone, a return trip was made to 
Lompoc. where tiie intensity was estimated at VII, Rossi-Forel scale. 
Horseback trips were then made from Lompoc to Santa Rita, Solvang, 
Santa Ynez, Los Olivos, Los Alamos, Careaga, Harris, Orcutt, Sisquoc, 
and Santa Maria. Many ranchers were consulted between these places, 
and it was found that the intensity increased in every case as the vicinity 
of Los Alamos was approached. 

After it was found that the greatest damage was done at Los Ala- 
mos, considerable time was spent in locating the area over whicxi ilie 
shodc caused the collapse of chimneys. The district, though fairly 
well settled for a mountainous country, has few brick chimneys, prac- 
tically one-half of the ranch houses having terra-cotta chimneys or a 
few joints of stovepii>e projecting through the roofs, l^sually these 
are wired and t r ircd in such a manner that they would withstand 
an earthquake of the highest intensity. Again, many hrick chimneys 
have been Iniih tor a long time and arc in poor condition, while 
others have been cracked by previous earthquakes. It is obvious 
that one would experience difficulty in locating the epicenter of an 
earthquake under such conditions, when the higher intensities are 
judged from the damage done to houses and chimneys, all of which 
are of different ages and different ^pes of construction, and where the 
houses may be as much as six or seven miles apart. The area over 
which chimneys fell was accordingly inclosed by an isoseisnial which 
is nearly circular, and in this report is referred to as the area ot high- 
est intensity. (See fig. 2. ) 

Diligent search was made to locate some point in this area that 
seemed to indicate a higher intensity. At the Confaglia ranch, about 
three miles up the valley from Los Alamos, the dwelling house is a 
substantially built one-story frame structure about two years old. The 
ridge-pole of the house lies N". ,^o' F., and the well rnnstructed chim- 
new wa-^ thrvf feet high and about fifteen feet above the ground. The 
shock 1 iir ru til' chimney a distance of twenty-six feet in a direction N. 
75° E. ; while at the Robbins ranch, one and a half miles southeast of Los 
Alamos, the terra-cotta chimney on the two-stoiy frame structure fell 
S. 35" W. on the southward sloping roof, and was then thrown about 
twenty feet S. 75** E. to the ground. These two ranches were shaken 
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much more severely than the town of Los Alamos, not far distant. At 
Los Alamos, however, the intensity was apparently a trifle higher in 
the south and east part of town, where the three well built chimneys on 
the new one-story frame schoolhouse were shaken to pieces and crashed 
down through the roof into tilie rooms bdow. Los Alamos lies in the 
center of a small valley about one^half mile wide ; the Confaglta ranch 
lies on the north side of the valley and the Robbins ranch lies well with- 
in the hills on the southern side. It is estimated that the alluvium upon 
which I. OS Alamos -stands is much deeper than that upon which the 
C'ontagha and Kobbuis ranch houses are built. 

Cause op the Earthquake 
In searchinif for the cause of earthquakes one turns nattirally tn a 
study of the geology of the region in which they occur. The map ac- 
companyinp; the bulletin on the Santa Maria oil district published by 
the United Stales Geological Survey' shows the somewhat complicated 
geologic structure of this area to treiKl nearly northwest and southeast, 
and a fault striking S. 83^ £. is shown traversing the foothills one- 
half mile south of Careaga. (See iig. 2.) Less than half a mile south 
of Los Alamos the eastward projection of this fault passes into the 
alluvium, and if continued would lie directly under the Confat;lia 
house. The Robbins ranch house lies about one-half mile south ni 
this line. Although no surface evidence of movement was found aloni^ 
the fault, it seems highly probable that some underground movement 
here was the cause of the earthquake. This would account for the fact 
that the higher intensities were found in the south and east part of Los 
Alamos and at the Confaglia and Robbins ranches. South of the fault 
there are no dwellings closer than four miles, besides the one men- 
tioned. The fact that this fault line lies well toward the center of the 
area of hitjlu >t intensity is an additional indication that movement along 
it may have caused the earthquake. 

Dam age 

The actual damage done by the earthquake was not great, and 
consisted mostly in shattered and overturned chimneys, broken 
dishes, clocks, and hric-a-hrac. In Los Alamos about one-third of the 
brick chimneys were overthrown, all of which were on the south and 

*.ArnoM, Ralph, and AmUr^on, Robert: Genlopy rinil oil resources of the 
Santa Maria district. Santa Barbara county. California. Bull. U. S. Geological 
Survey no. 3^2, 1907- 
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ea<;t sides of the town. About half of the chimnevs were cracked and 
ottset from one to three inches toward the east, while two or three 
were twisted slightly. Practicall} every chimney was damaged in 
some respect. Of the chimneys thai feU in Los Alamos and within a 
radius of diree miles, one-half fell in an easterly direction, nearly 
one-half toward the west, while a few fell southward. Many dishes 
were broken, and nearly all the clocks were stopped. Most of the 
clocks which continued to run were on the north or south walls of 
the buildings. A few water-pipes were pulled apart at the unions, 
and water was splashed from often reservoirs and watering troughs. 
The plaster was thrown down from the ceiling and the north and 
south ends of the church, while a number of kerosene lanijis were 
upset, and at one place lour miles south of Los -\lanius the house 
caught fire from an overturned lamp^ At Careaga two chimneys 
were overthrown and a few dishes were broken. At Harris the 
8-inch pipe-Hne of the Associated Oil Company from the Santa 
Maria field to Gaviota was broken, and about 1200 barrels of oil 
scaped. The oil was later nearly all recovered by pumping it from de- 
pressions in which it had been collected. The same pipe was broken in 
two places near Santa Rita w licre tlie line runs southeast ; in one of 
these breaks the pipe was apparently pulled apart at tlie union, and 
the southeast section pushed to the southwe&t and both sections 
pushed past each other, so that when found one lapped on the other 
four or five inches. 

I>bhes were broken and a few chimneys were damaged as far 
south as the Santa Ynez river ; while at the Canfield ranch, five miles 
east of Solvang and on the south side of the river, two chimneys four 
feet his^^h were overthrown. Some old chimneys at the T?iiell ranch 
on the opjjosite side of the river were al^o overthrown, .At the town 
of Santa Vnez dishes were broken anti two old chimneys on a house 
located on low alluvial ground fell. (This point was not included in 
the area of highest intensity on account of the condition of the chim- 
and the diaracter of the ground on which the house stood.) 
No chimneys were overthrown at Los Olivos, but many dishes were 
broken. A dihnney ^rec miles north, and another four miles north- 
east of Lompoc were cracked, as were many in Santa Rita and vicin- 
ity. At Lompoc the north and south walls of a huildin<^ made of 
concrete blocks were cracked. No chimneys were cracked or over- 
thrown, but a few dishes were broken, and bottles and canned goods 
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fell from the shelves ip the stores, the shelves from which these 
articies were thrown usually being on the east or west walls of the 
building. 

The town oi Saiiia Maria, located in the Santa Maria valley, ex- 
perienced a rather hard shock considering its distance from the epi- 
center. The plaster was cracked in a few buildings, and the Carne- 
gie Library b reported to have been cracked. In this town and at 
other points in the same valley dishes were broken and clocks 
stopped, but no chimneys were overthrown. At Zaca lake the shock 
broke all the connections on a iTvlnch cement irrigating pipe 66o feet 
long, which was in a tunnel 42 feet underground. 

Effects 

A number of cracks due to the lurching and settling of the 
ground were found in a few places. Five miles south of I-os Ala- 
mos, on the Avery ranch, the alluvial soil in the small valley of Santa 
Rosa creek was iravcrbcd by cracks, some of them four feet wide 
and six feet deep. (See figs. 3 and 4.) The cracks were near a 
deeply incised gully about ten feet wide, and were made by the lurch- 
ing of the ground toward the creek. The area affected was 175 fert 
long and 125 feet wide, while a small central area 100 feet long and 
25 feet wide sank, in some places, from one to three feet. Small 
landslides occurred in the hills nearby, and less than two miles south 
a crack from one-eighth inch to three inches wide in very soft sand- 
stone was traced for a distance of 400 feet around the cre^t of a 
small hill, which stands about 100 feet above the floor of the valley. 
Many small cracks were found on the outside of the Santa Rita 
grade about four miles southwest of Los Alamos, and about ten tons 
of rode and soil slid and rolled into the road. A similar occurrence 
was noted on the grade leading up Calaveras canyon, two miles south 
of Los .Alamos. 

A small spring ot water on the Avery ranch four miles south of 
Los Alamos is estimated by the writer lo have increased its tlcnv to 
many times its former amount, and it is reported that at Las Cruces, 
two and one-half miles north of Gaviota, a large sulphur spring flowed 
twice as mudi after the earthquake. Some springs ceased to flow« 
while others flowed in greater volume on the Orania ranch three miles 
west of Los Alamos. The production of the oil wells in tiie Santa 
Maria field was not affected. 
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h"m. J. Cracks in alluvial soil due to lurching. I'ivc miles south of Los 
Alunios in valley of Santa Rosa creek. (The area in foreground .sank four feet.) 




Fig. 4. Detail of crack due to lurching in alluvial soil, l-'ive miles soiuh 
of Los Alamos in valley of Santa Rosa creek. 
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Zaca lake (sec fig. 2) covers an area of over 19 acres ami is 97 
feet deep, the ground sloping off very abruptly from the edtje of the 
water. At the time of tlie shock a tremendous splash was heard by 
the people living nearby and it was found that the water had been 
splashed up on the bank a distance of six feet. 

The people living in the district that was most seriously shaken 
were affected in various ways. Two or three women became dizzy 
and fainted, while practically everybody was badly frightened, and 
many people ran from their houses. There have been many light shocks 
since the earth(|uake of januarv nth. and a few people have become 
very nervous by their constant recurrence. 

Some interesting data were obtained in regard to the effect of 
the earthquake on animals. On some of the randies not far distant 
from Los Alamos the horses in the stables became frightened and 
snorted. The chickens at roost squawked and made a great commo- 
tion, while the dogs showed fear and barked. Cats were badly fright- 
ened and in a few cases ran out of the house and would not venture 
inside or eat for several days. 

A number of peculiar things, brought to the attention of the 
writer, may be of interest. On the Robbins ranch two watering- 
troughs in the barnyard were standing end for end on stakes two feet 
high. One of these troughs contained a few goldfish and both were 
partly full of water. The trough containing the goldfish had all the 
water splashed out and the goldfish were found Hopping about on the 
wet boards in the bottom of the trough. The other trough had little 
or no water spilled out. and an examination of the supixjrts of the 
troughs revealed nothing that would account for <uch a happening. 
In the rancli-house. one lani]> wa*: upset while another of the sanie kind 
in an adjoining room renvained upright. In Lompoc a jeweler found 
that one clock on the north wall of his store had stopped and that two 
others on showcases had been started. At Zaca lake the earthqtiake 
is given credit for having started a clock which previously was in- 
capable of riuining. The swaytng motion of the shock started the pen- 
dulum swinging, and it is reported that the ck>ck has since kept excellent 
time. 

Some {leople living upstairs in a brick and cement building in 
Lompoc possess a buffet, which at the time of the earthquake was 
standing facing the south, two or three inches from the north wall of 
the room. On top of the buffet four feet from the floor were two 
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loRg-stemmed vases contdntng large bouquets of flowers, while on 
the buffet shelf otic foot above the top rested a large mission-style 
clock with a broad base. The shock threw the clock six feet south 
from the buflfet but did not distttrh the \ ases and flowers. Xcar Santa 
Rita all the cr«am was spilled off the milk in a number of pans on a 
large table. 

Time 

Accurate intormatton in regard to the time of the earthquake was 
very hard to obtain, as most of the people on the ranches have poorly 
regulated clocks. Nearly everyone reported the time as between 8:30 
and 9 :oo p.m. The clocks at the Southern Pacific stations are set by 
time signals from Mare Island. The one at Lompoc was stopped at 
8:31 :30, and the agent at Surf reports that liis clock stojipcd at 8:31 .20 
p m , while the government observer in the lighthouse at Point Concep- 
cion reports that the main shock began at 8:32:00 p.m. 

Mr. Albert Newlin, of the I'niversity of Santa Clara, located 
about 210 miles northwest of Los Alamos, has kindly furnished the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the shock that was registered by the 
seismograph at that place. The first preliminary tremors were rois- 
tered on the east-west component of the instrument at 8:31:50, the 
ma.ximiim motion occurring at 8:32:45. while the final tremors ceased 
at 8:41:00 p.m. We arc indehted to Mr. K. h". Davis, of tlu' Seis- 
mographic Station nf the University of ("alifornia. lor the data in re- 
gard to the shuck that was registered at .Mt. llaaulton. Mr. Davis 
says in part: "The earthquake of January 11, 1915, began, at the Lick 
Observatory, at 8:31:49. The maximum motion occurred at about 
8:32:50, and perceptible movement of the ground continued until 
about 8:42. (Times given are p.m. and Pacific Standard Time)." 

.According to Mr. F. J. Dick tlu C. D. West seismograph at Raja 
Yoga Academy at Point Loma, Cal., did not register the shock. 

Duration 

Much difliculty was encountered in obtaining trustworthy data in 
regard to the duration of the perceptible shock. Most persons ques- 
tioned gave very hiirh estimates, usually over one minute. The gov- 

ernmctit ol)servcr at Toint ("oncei-.rinn took the time as accuratelv as 
j)o>sit)k- under the circumstances and rcjxirts that the ])crcei>tilile sliock 
lasted thirty-two seconds. At Santa iiarbara, weather observer 
George W. Russell reported that tiie shodc at that place was of five or 
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six seconds duration, and at San Luis ( )t>ispo the duration was re- 
ported by various people to have been between ten and thirty sect)nds. 
On the Robbins ranch southeast of Los Alaraos, Mr. J. W. Robbins 
states that the shock certainly lasted at least one minute. The earth* 
quake was without dqubt k>nger than the average, and doubtless the 
amount of damage done was partly due to the length of the shock. 

Direction 

Especial attention was paid to inquiries regarding the direction 
which different observers thought the earthquake shock was travel- 
ing, as it has been doubted by many seismologists that such observa- 

tions arc trustworthy. As a rule, peoj^le were dosely questioned as to 
why they thought they felt the direction given ; and the usual reasons 
were, because a certain corner or sifle of the house was struck first by 
the shock: tahio, I<cdb, or pianos rolled in the direction given; or be- 
cause the house was felt to sway and chandeliers swung in that 
direction. 

More than one-fourth of the people questioned within the area 
over which the disturbance was felt reported that no direction had 
been observed. Of the 65 observers who felt the direction, 64 per cent 
gave ^^proximately the direction which on the theory that the earth- 
qtiake waves travel outward in every direction from the epicenter, 
should have been felt at the locality of the observer. At Santa 
Barbara aljout one-half the people consulted gave the 'lireotion at right 
angles to the one that the shock must have traveled, while of the people 
who felt the direction at Lompoc, one-fourth gave the correct one, 
one-half gave the direction within 45^, and <me-fourth gave the 
direction at right angles to the one in which the wave traveled. 
No one in San Luis Obispo gave the correct or nearly correct direc- 
tion, and at Point Concepcion the government observer stated positive- 
ly that the earthquake was traveling west. At Los Alamos and with- 
in a radius of two miles observers gave almost every direction on the 
Comi)ass. 

1 rom the foregoing it is apparent that data furnished by inexper- 
ienced observers in regard to the direction of an earthquake shock is 
of but little value in determining the epicenter of an earthquake. 

Sounds Accompanvi.\<; tui: I'artiiquaki-: 
Nearly evervone in the area studied in detail heard some sort of 
sound, either before the earth(|uake was felt or during the shock, and 
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in a few cases ohserver? claimed to have heard a nimble dying away 
in the distance alter the last tremor had been fell. In Los Olives the 
noise is said to have been similar to that of an automobile racing 
against a heavy wind, while in Lompoc it was described by one man 
as soaading like an explosion of dynanute, and at Zaca lake it was de* 
scribed as having been similar to that of a ^ege gun a few miles under- 
ground. No noise was heard farther north than Hsmo, where a dull 
rumble was heard ; or farther south than Santa Barbara, where a very 
low sound was heard by about one-tenth of the people consulted. One 
ohserver at Los Alamos reports that he heard a "hideous rumble," and 
another in the same place reported that the rumble was "very loud." 
The noise seemed to have been noticed by practically all the people in 
Los Alamos and in the low hills lying north of the town. The sound 
was apparently confined to the area of the hig^ intensities, as no one 
reported noise outside the V isosdsmal. At Sisquoc, Careaga, Ca8> 
malia, and the Dutard ranch, twenty miles north of Sisquoc, a dull 
rumble was heard from one to three seconds before the earthquake was 
felt. A mmhle was heard to precede the shock by a man three miles 
nortli of Lompoc and by four people near the town of Orcutt. while 
three ]>eo|)le in Los Alamos, one man in Siscjuoc and one at Careaga 
noticed the same phenomenon. An observer hve miles south of Harris 
claims that all the earthquakes that have been felt since the one Oft 
January nth have been preceded by a nimble. 

Desckii'tiu.n ui T!iK Shock 

At San Luis r)bisi)o there were three distinct maxima in the shock 
which lasted about ten seconds; while Mr. George \V. Russell, the 
government weather observer at Santa Barbara, reports that nine 
shocks were felt about one-half second apart. Two separate shocks 
were reported at Lompoc, each lasting about fifteen seconds, the for- 
mer traveling west and the latter, whidi was the more severe, south- 
west. One person interview ed at Lompoc States that he was walking 
alonjj the ^trl■c■t w In n the ildors. windows and all the huildinc^s rocked 
east and west. He felt no shock but heard a loud roar above the creak- 
ing and rattling of the buildings, .\nuiher gentleman was looking 
west along the street at the time of the shock, and, by the light of the 
street lamps, saw waves traveling ra])idly westward. He reported the 
waves to have been quite similar to those on a body of water, but trav- 
eled with great rapidity and were about six inches high. At Los Ala* 
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mos the s.hook was described as a series of hard jerks in different di- 
rections, with one final vertical jolt. On the Painted Cave ranch, thir- 
teen miles northwcNt of Santa Barbara, the shock was described as 
being similar to that produced by a large animal rising up under the 
house. 

Most of the sailors who were asleep on board a schooner six hun- 
dred feet from land on the north coast of Santa Crvtz island were sud* 
deniy awakened by a trembling of the ship as if it had gently 
run aground. Those who were on deck could see or hear no waves, 
and estimated that the trenU)ling lasted three or four seconds. 

Previous Earthquakes 
The district studied is subject to earthquakes, and they have been 
recorded since the beginning of the nineteenth century. One of the 
most disastroiis occurred the morning of December 21, 181 2, when La 

I'urisima Concepcion mission was totally destroyed, and the hill at the 
foot of which the mission had l)een built was split by a larjj^e crack 
from base to summit. .Another severe earthtjuake was exptricuced in 
the summer of 1902, when the town of Los Alamos was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. 

It is estimated that for thirty days following the earthquake of 
January 11, 191 5, one to three shocks daily have been felt over the 
area of i^reatest intensity, but none of these have been of long dura- 
tion or have done damage. 
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THE UNTRUSTWDRTHIXESS OF PERSONAL IMPRES- 
SIONS OF DIRECTIOX OF \ lBRATiOXS IN 
EARTHQUAKES 

By John Caspek Branxcr 

The blank recording cards sent out by the U. S. Weather Bureau 
for the use of observers in reporting earthquakes, have a line for report' 
ing "direction of vibration." The appearance of this request may serve 

as a part of my excuse for calling attention to the fact that personal 
impressions regarding the (Hrcction of earthquake vibrations have no 
vahie. The chief ohject of all such records has been to enable seismol- 
ogists to locate the epicenters of the earthf|uakes. It is true that it has 
long been the custom in recording non-instrumental obser\ ations to set 
down something about direction. Perhaps I should say, rather, that 
observer have been asked to state the direction of vibration, and even 
the Rossi-Forel scale says that intensity HI is ^'strong enou^ for 
the direction or duration to be appreciable." Observers therefore feel 
that something of the kind is ex])erted of them, and they make honest 
fitorts to a!)Stract from their sensations some idea of direction ; such at 
least has been my own experience. i*"or years 1 have tried at every pos- 
sible opportunity to get some ddinite impression of the direction of 
vibrations, but always without any trustworthy results. 

When an earthquake is felt all my senses are instantly on the alert, 
but I generally perceive only the heaving and swaying of the building, 
the creaking of timbers, the rattling of windows, and all the disturb- 
ances about me The impression received from these jolts, lurches and 
swayin^^s is loo contused to be of the slii^htest Use in determining the 
direction of the waves which we attril)ute to earthquakes. Earthquakes 
felt when in bed do sometimes feebly suggest movements parallel to the 
sides of the bedstead, but the sides of the bed are parallel to the sides of 
the house, and the house must of a necessity move on one of its axes as 
Davison, Forel, and Montessus de Batlore have ail long ago pointed out. 
I have tried to find out how other persons are impressed in regard to 
this question of direction, and those in whose judgment X have the 
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greatest confidence are unanimous in stating that they are unabte to 

detect any definite direction of motion. The i^encral impression seems 
to he one of confusion, anticipation, and curiosity. ])roduced by compli- 
cated jolts, jars, and shakes, but all without any well defined idea of di- 
rection. 

The language used by observers is of interest in this connection. 
One man says the sensation was very like that of a person in a hay- 
wagon being driven over a street paved with cobble-stones. Another 
one felt as if the house were being shaken as a terrier shakes a rat. 
Another w-as pitched about a5 if in a boat on a very choppy sea. It is 
worthy of note that none of these similes .sum;ests direction, but all of 
them refer to quick, jerky, complex movements. 

My efforts to get a sense of direction out of my own sensations 
have not been entirely abandoned, but my expectations of getting any- 
thing of value out of them have practically reached the vanishing point, 
and I am now, after twenty-three years of honest endeavor, disposed to 
look with mtich suspicion on all directions reported from non-instru- 
mental observations. 

sliarp distinction must be made, however, between personal im- 
pressions and the records made by instruments. Seismographs of the 
Bosch'Omori type are so made that their very construction b based on 
the theory that the arms are affected in accordance with the angle at 
which earthquake waves strike them. Even the pendulum seismographs 
record the various movements in a horiz<mtal plane. But seismographs 
record mechanically, and are sensitive even to microseisms that we can- 
not feel. It follows that in the case of non-instrumental records one 
can never be ijuiie sure about the exact point in lime at which he be- 
comes conscious of an earthquake shock ; and by the time the shock has 
become distinctly perceptible to the observer the movement is usually 
complicated, and is producing the effect of a jar rather than of a wave* 
like motion. 

In connection with this matter of direction of vibration and direc- 
tion of epicenter, mtich was formerly made of the direction in which ob- 
jects were overthrown. My own observations of thint^s overthrown lea<l 
me to attach very little or no importance to the direction in which they 
fall. In the C^alifomia earthquake of 1906 a vast amount of data was 
collected on thb subject. Statues, monuments in cemeteries, chimneys, 
and k>ose and unstable objects generally, were thrown in every con- 
ceivable direction. The direction in which such things fell was deter- 
mined much more frequently by some accident of mounting, such as the 
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shape of its base, than by the direction of any particular earthquake 

waves. 

It is hardly wortfT while in this place to enter into the history of the 
theory of personal impressions of vibration, and of the attempts to draw 
conclusions from such impressions. It is simply the old story of humau 
endeavor to learn something about a phemnnenon that has so long 
seemed a mysterious force of nature. It was proper enough to try out 
every suggestion, but this particular theory concemii^ human percep- 
tion of the direction of earth-waves having now been pretty thoroughly 
tried out and found useless, it is time to set It aside. 

It w ill be asked why it is, then, that so many persons who feci an 
earthquake are aware of some sense of threction of the vibration. The 
question is answered by Dr. Charles Davison in his account of the 
Hereford earthquake of December 17, 1896. At page 225 of his "Study 
of Recent Earthquakes," London^ 1905, he says that four hundred and 
sixty-nine observers made notes of the direction, and he notes that 
"When those directions are plotted on a map of the district, it is seen at 
once that they are either nearly parallel or perpendicular to the roads in 
whicli the observers were living; that is, the apparent direction of the 
shock was at right angles to one of the principal walls of the house. 
This of course is a result to be anticipated, for, whatever be the direc- 
tion of the earthquake-motion, a house tends to oscillate in a plane per* 
pendicular to one or other of its walls." 

There is nothing new about the conclusions reached in this brief 
paper. Montessus de Ballore in his "Science Seismologique," Paris. 
1907. devotes all of chapter II, pages 63-82, to this subject. He there 
points out that I'orel, after a study of the earthquake observations made 
in Switzerland from 1876 to 1880, concludes that "not only are the 
directions noted by observers influenced by the facades of the buildings 
they are in, but in nine cases out of ten the direction is determined by a 
street." It hardly seems necessary to go into further details ; Montessus 
de Ballore 's conclusion is that "information regarding direction should 
be excluded from earthquake catalogues" (page 

Resume of Conclusions. 

I . There is no clear or uniform idea of what is meant by the direc- 
tion of vibration as determined by non-instrumental observations ; some 

persons repi^ard it as the direction of transmission of a wave-like move- 
ment alonj^ the surface of the earth; others regard it as a to-and-fro 
movement like the gentle balancing of a rocking-chair. 
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2. The sensation at the time of an earthquake is commonly a 

confused tremulous one produced by jar rather than l)y wave-like mo- 
tion having^ direction recognizable throup^h per'^onal sensations alone. 

3. Tlu- overthrow of objects shows that the disturbance of 
equilibrium has very little regularity, and that it bears no definite rela- 
tion to the directi«m of movement as indicated by instrumental observa- 
tion and by otfier evidences. 

4. In many cases where the epicenter is known and the individu* 
als over the area aflFected have stated their impressions of direction, 
these impressions are fouiul to be (|uite useless for purposes of locating 
the epicenter or for any other pur[)ose. so far as I can see at present. 

5. Instrumental records show that the directions are many and 
the movements complex. Out of such entangled movements it seems 
quite impossible for our uncertain impressions to gather trustworthy 
conclusions regarding the location of epicenters. 
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SEASONAL PERIODICITY IN EARTHQUAKES 
By William A. Spaliung 

Mr. Stephen Taber's study of earthquakes in the region of 
Lharlfston, South Carolina, during the period 1886-1913 ' is a vahja- 
ble contribution to tiie data and theory of seismology. I am particu- 
larly interested in his discussion of periodicity in earthquake fre- 
quency, as that is a phase to which my attention has been directed dur- 
ing the past twenty years. Mr. Taber's curves are deduced from a 
monthly distribution of the 395 earthquakes under observati<m, and 
are analyzed mathematically for annual, semi-annual and quarter- 
yearly periodicities, using the methods adopted by Dr. Knott. The 
study is made more interesting; by (lividinj; the entire jteriod into two 
epochs: first. i886-i8(;7. with its record ot 318 earthquakes; and 
second, i8<>8-i()i3, with 77 earthquakes. W hile the investigator con- 
cedes that the number of earthquakes in the latter interval is too small 
by Itself to be of vahie in determining periodicities, still the fact that 
the two curves thus separately deduced correspond closely in their 
characteristics lends additional interest to the study and is mutually 
confirmatory. This double testimony is again confirmed by curves 
based upon earthquake-da} s during the .same intervals, thus eliminat- 
ing a number f>f minor shocks and reducing the problem to a simpler 
basis. Mr. i aber's conclusions arc as follows :- 

"There is probably no real semi-annual periodicity in the earth- 
quake activity oi this region (Charleston, S. C). Annual and quar- 
terly periodicities are hidicated, diough the data are most too meager 
to determine this matter with certainty. However, the marked simi- 
larity of the dilFerent curves strongly supports the hypothesis that 
there are real annual and quarter-yea rl> periodicities." 

My purpose is writing this is to institute another seasonal com- 

'"Seismic Activity In tbe Atlantic Coastal Plain near Charleston. Sooth 

Carolina." a paper read in part befort the Lc Contc Scientirtr Society at the 
University of South Carolina February 6. 1914, and published in the Bulletin of 
Ike Seismologiail Society of America, 4, 108, September 1914. 
*Ibid., p. 193- 
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paribon, varvint^ sli^jhtly trom Mr. Taber's. \>ui utilizing; the same data 
of monthly distribution. I divide the year info seasons relative to the 
earth's equinoctial periods, and the intervening solstices. This, of 
course, suggests a line of causation not considered by Mr. Taber in his 
paper, and involves a theory not yet established. Still it is worthy of 
investigation on a strictly physical basis such as I propose, and if pe» 
riodicity is indicated empirically, we may bring forward the theoretical 
part of the discussion at leisure. 1 have merely to suggest at the out- 
set that, the efjuinoxes themselves being periodical, if we succee*! in 
allying earthquakes with tlum in any depree as effects or as concur- 
rent phenomena, we shall have gone a long way toward solving the 
standing problem of seismic periodicity. 

The vernal equinox occurs March 21st. Allowing that there may 
be some relationship between this occurrence and seismic action, it is 
fair to assume that the equinoctial influence b^ins some time before 
the actual event, and continues some time afterward. Let us assume, 
for convenience, that the period of greater or less equinoctial influence 
is three months, beginning I'ebrtiary ist and ending .April 30th. This 
would allow 4S or 40 days bcrure the equinox and 40 days after it. 
Granting iliis amplitude for the season of the vernal equinox, we 
should surely find indications of seismic increase or decrease within it 
if there be such a tendency developed in the curves. 

In a similar manner we set off the months of August, September 
and October as the season of the autumnal equinox. The intervenii^ 
seasons of three months each are allotted to the summer and winter 
solstices, and we have the year divided as follows: 

Season of vernal e(|uinox — February, March, April. 

Season of summer solstice — May, June, July. 

Season of autumnal ctjuinox — August, September, October. 

Season of winter solstice — ^November, December, January. 

When we come to consider die year thus divided with respect to 
seismic frequency, the only striking variation from the plan usually 
in vogue is that the year be^s with February, and January comes 
trailing along after December, as it in fact always does in the natural 
round of vears. The advantage of this readjiistment is «;imply to bring 
out in our diagrams the equinoctial and solstitial effects, if they exist, 
in stronger relief. 

Re-drawing Mr. Taber's most typical curve from his plate 7 (that 
of total South Carolina earthquakes during the years 1886-1913), we 
have the following: 
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Vernal eqtrinox|Surrjmcr solstice' Airtumna! ej v -^''Tn'T r-clstice 




Fiff. I. Monthly Distribution of Earthquakes. Charleston Statistics. Total 595. 

In fij4uif I we lia\c almost a facsimile of fii^ure 5, plate 7. in Mr. 
Taber's drawing, but with our new adjustment f)f seasons the curve 
takes on an increased significance. In short, the hne seems to be 
exactly fitted to the seasonal scheme. Here we have the maximum fre- 
quency in the middle of the period assigned to the autumnal equinox, 
and a minor rise in each of the other three seasons. The special ad- 
vantage of this plan is that it is based on a previously assi.c^ied system : 
that this system is formed on well established periodic plienomcna: 
that we may re|)roduce the formula for anv year: that, it this concur- 
rence of seismic fretjuency with tlie sea-ons as>ij^neil i-< ^u^taine<l by 
a preponderance of testimony, it points toward a generahzation of 
value, and that, behind that generalizatkm, there may lie a good and 
sufficient reason for seismic periodicity. 

Let us proceed to qther statistics of earthquakes which may be 
subjected to the same test. The oldest table of sdsmic frequency by 
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months which I have at hand is one quoted by Dr. Mallet in his treatise 
on earthquakes in the British report for 1850, p. 66. It is referred to 

by Dr. Mallet as having been compiled by L. F. Kontz and originally 
published in the Allj^emeine I'.ncyklopiidie der W'issenschaften nnd 
Kiinste, von Frsrh iind ( jruhcr. riiiel. V> I his Ii>t, compiliil 1a a 
(jerniaii authority previous to 1X51. comprehends a different series of 
earthcjuakes. and must be taken as independent of the data employed 
by Mr. Taber. 




Fig. a. Monthly Distribution of Earthquakes. German Statistics. Total 882. 



Here we have a curve not so striking as that shown in figure i 
but still showing the same characteristics, with the maximum in the 
season of the autumnal equinox and minor rises in the three other 
seasons. It should be l)orne in mind that the old data employed, while 

gathered from a much wider field and comprising; a larg^er number of 
earthquakes, is i)robably less reliable and conii)leie. Tlie curve formed 
upon the C harleston data, i,^alhered in a sini,de restricte<l and well de- 
fined seismic area, and doubtless more accurately compiled, ought to 
"be the better testimony, furnishing the more typical curve. 

For a third trial, we turn to another distinct and far-distant field, 
this time employing statistics compiled by Baron Dairdra Kikuchi, 
and published by the Japanese Imperial Earthquake Commission in its 
Keport No. 19. 

Here attain we have the same tjeneral i haracteri>tics in a modified 
form and with sufficient variation to make the study interesting. Still 
the maximum ])oint i< in the autumnal ecpiinox. See figure 3. 

Again we shift the field and take data of Pacific Coast earth- 
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Vfeyrval equiT>ax|57.rmrr.er solstice .AvtL-rr^-.-, . 




Fig. 3- Monthly Distribation of Earthquakes. Japanese Sutistics. Total aid. 

quakes from 1850 to 1887 inclusive, compiled by Professor £. S. Hol- 
den and published by the Smithsonian Institution, 1898: 




Fig. 4. Monthly Distribution of Earthquakes. Pacilic Coast Statistics. 
Holden. Total 76BL 



In 1907 the Smithsonian Institution published Professor Alexan- 
der G. McAdie's "Catalogue of Pacific Coast Earthquakes from 1897 

to 1906," as a supplement to Professor Holden's catalogue referred to 
above. Professor Mc.Adie's catalotrue includes the great San Fran- 
cisco earthquake of April 18. if)o6. I'pon a monthly distribution of 
this list we obtain the curve shown in Fig. 5. 

While we have given no extra value in the statistics to the earth- 
quake of April i8th, counting it simply as one, the large niunber of 
after-shocks swells the record considerably for the vernal equinox and 
for all the later months. The uplifts in the curve for the vernal eqtii- 
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Fig. 5. Monthly Distribution of Earthquakca. 
McAdie. Total 676. 



Pacific Coast Statistics. 



nox and the summer solstice (figure 5) are exceptional, and might be- 
come conftising were it not for tiie special justification therefor. 

We now venture upon the most extensive and most crucial test 
of all. From Mallet's "Catal<^e of Earthquakes," published in the 
British Association Reports for 1852-3-4, I have collated monthly data 
of 5155 earthquakes, which occurred from 1600 to 1842 inclusive, the 
cataloj^uc beings based on authentic reports from every known field on 
the earth's surface. From these exhaustive data we obtain the 
following diagram. 

This curve, figure 6, is strongly emphasized, but does not depart 
to such an extent from the characteristic line already developed as to 
form a contradiction. The minor rise in the siunmer solstice previotis- 
ly developed disappears, and is replaced by a decided minimum at that 
point. For this we had a precedent in figure 4. 

In fact this latest development, figure corresponds so closely in 
essential features with those prc\ionsIy secured that 1 feel warranted 
in makin.i^ a composite of the whole series. 

Figure 7 includes all of the statistics embraced in figures i, 2, 3, 

4,5.6- 

Here is the summary of our study — ^the conclusion which must be 
relied upon to give the characteristic curve. If this curve has any sig- 
luficance, it is to show that there is some concurrence between the 
earth's sobtices and equinoxes on the one hand and earthquake fre- 
quenqr* 
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Fig. 6. Monthly Distribution of Earthquakes. English Statistics. Total 51 
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Fig. 7. Monthly i)i»tril>utiuii uf i^arthquakes. Combined Stutistics. Total 7754. 
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In other wonls. whatever constant or mcisitrahly recurrent flue- 
ttiation may be shown to exist at thn^f seasnns jioints toward periodic- 
ity. Since the earth's e<iuinoxes and solstices arc simply phases, in ilie 
inter-adjustment of the earth to the sun in the course of the eartli'i 
annual revolution, we are warranted in investigating those phenomena, 
to ascertain whether such readjustments may involve physical action 
that influences to some extent seismic frequency. 

Los Angeles. Cal., January ii, 1915. 
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THE SEISMIC PRELUDE TO THE 1914 ERUPTION OF 

. MAUNA LOA 

By Harry O. W oon 

Aflcr a f|uict interval o\ nearl\ ci^'l't 'cars the great volcano, 
Alauna Loa. in the :»outheru part of the isianu of Hawaii, ag'ain broke 
into eruption on November 25, 1914. Action began in tlic early after- 
noon, probably, in the summit sink-crater, Mokuaweoweo. So far as 
yet ascertained the outbreak was first seen between noon and one 
o'clock, approximate local time, by herdsmen on the Kapapala ranch at 
work at an altitude of about 6,000 feet on the southeastern slopes of 
t!ie mmtntain. They saw white fumes rising above the motmlain sum- 
mit. L'orrelative with their discovery, some twelve or more local 
earthquakes were registered in the Whitney Laboratory of Seismol- 
ogy, at the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, in a short interval begin- 
ning a little after noon. These are discussed below. 

At about 4 p.m., approximate local time, residents at Pahala no* 
' ticed rising columns of white, or bluish-white, fumes appearing above 
the summit of the mountain, one by one, proLrrcssively from the north- 
ernmost southward, until five uell-dcfined columns were seen rising 
contiiuiously. The outbreak was first noticed at tlie ( )hservatory by 
the writer at about 6:15 p.m., Hawaiian Standard 1 ime (meridian of 
* ^57^^ 30' Long. W. from Greenwich), as a startling and very brilliant 
glow directly above the mountain summit, seen somewhat vaguely 
through a curtain of driving mist which had obscured the mountain 
throughout the afternoon. Later in the evening the illuminated fume 
columns winding upward to merge and spread out at an elevation of 
6,000 to feet above the summit ' 20,nry~) to 22.oc->o feet above sea), 

made a scene of <^n-:it beauty and ma^niticetu proportiijns. 

Visits to the summit later determined that, as in former instance.s, 
molten lava was ejected there by a process of fountain action such 
that magma |ets sprayed upward— at maximum possibly more than 
300 feet — ^from several orifices within the central depression of the 
great caldera. These jetting places appeared aligned along the course 
of the well-known NE-SW rift throtttxh the mountain. Around the 
orifices miniature cinder cones were built. 
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At the Hawaiian Volcano Observatory this eruption was preceded 
by a sequence of very light local earthquakes — in char.ictir like tbo-^e 
that are all alontj tiein^- rej^istered here — wliich lunl bcLii nccmriiig 
with unusual iretjuence during two months or so previous to the out- 
break. More than one hundred sliocks were recorded during this in- 
terval, of which seventy-two took place during the first twenty-iivc 
days of November. But very few of these were felt either here or 
elsewhere in the island. Nevertheless* perceptible shocks had been 
somewhat more numerous than usual, and this led to a vague current 
opinion among old residents that en!ptif)n was impending. Also for 
this reason, and others as well, an oiitlireak was atificipated by the 
staff of the Observatory. Xottcithslandin^ this, no murkcdly unusual 
circumsianeej attended the occurrence of these shocks, and their inten* 
sities were low in every instance. 

Unfortunately, about the middle of August 1914 it became neces- 
sary to suspend seismic registration in the Whitney Laboratory to 
allow of repairs, renovation and improvements. I'n foreseen delays in 
the accomplishment of this work led to a |>rotracted sus])ension of rc^:- 
ivtration — througli a much longer interval than find been ai\ticipated. 
It had not been resumed on the morning of Scpunibcr 27, 1914. Dur- 
ing this interval of about six weeks no earthquakes were felt at the 
Observatory. However, in other parts of the island several very light 
shocks are said to have been felt ; but no s\-stematic reports are re- 
ceived here from such outlying sources, and there are no adequate 
press acctnjnt*; of <uch occurrences. Hence these shocks are not on 
record at this ( )bservatory. 

On the morning of September 27th, while at work in the Observa- 
tory, the writer*s attention was drawn to the occurrence of a shock by 
the audible starting of a seismograph power-dock which was wound, 
trigged and in circuit for magnetic releai^e with a very sensitive elec- 
tric starting device. Though not sensibly perceptible in the Observa- 
tory, this earthquake was of considerable amplituile insliunuviially. 
Though none were recording, ail the seismographs had been re- 
installed and in large measure re-adjusled, so tliat they were Jicarly 
rea<ly for the resumption of regi.'^tration. Oiv one of them the light, 
magni tying, writing lever had been put in position. This was observed 
to be swinging rapidly — with a period of about a half-second — through 
arcs as large as the mechanism would ))ermit. What is more, this 
earthquake, or se((uence of them in rapid succession, maintained for 
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more than a minute so strong a vibration in tiie earth thai tlie sensitive 
electric starting^ device kept making and breaking circuit, rendering it 
impossible during tbis interval to stop and re-set the power clock. At 
length this was accomplished; but, hardly done, another shock oc- 
curred strong enough to set it in motion again, and again for a short 
interval it wa« impossihlc to stop and re-sft it nwinq^ to tlie continued 
s\viiitj;iri!4 in and out of circuit of the startinjj device. This shock also 
was not of pcrccf)tible strength at the Observatory. 

These shocks occurred at approximately 10:06 a.m. H. S. T. and 
10 xiS a.m. H. S. T. They were felt as moderately strong shocks of the 
weak-shock class at points from fifteen to twenty-five miles southwest 
from the Observatory, and less forcibly at nearer places. 

Partial registration was at once resumed, and within a few hours 
all the seismoprajihs were aj^ain at work. Thf sei'imir spasm cnn- 
tiniied. Except for an interval of a liitU- mon.' tiian two linnr< in the 
forenoon of September 28th, utilized m making; re-adjuslnienib and 
writing test seismograms, there was no further interruption of regis- 
tration. No shocks occurred during this brief interval, for at least 
one of the seismographs was always writing. But during about forty- 
eight hours — from 10 a.m. H, S. T. on September 2j\h to the same 
hour, approximately, on September 2()th — eleven shocks were rt lti^- 
tered, besides tlie two, or more, mentioned above. .\t Kaj)a])ala. atiout 
tiftcLti miles soutliwcst from the Observatory, on tlu- southeastern 
flank ot Mauna Loa. it uaa ici>ortcd that twenty-uine sliocks were fell, 
during a similar, but not identical, period. Some were described as 
sharp, but none was strong. 

It was suspected at once that this seismic spasm was an indication 
that Mauna Loa was about to break into eruption, btit no symjitom of 
any such response could be seen from any part of the ishn<l. Indeed 
a visitor to the summit crater in November, a short time bt-fore the 
outiireak ai tuallv transpired, did not see any new londiiions or un- 
usual |)henomena such as might suggest the approach of eruption. 
This was a Mr. Conant, a resident of the Kona district, who was fa- 
miliar with the appearance of Mokuaweoweo. 

From this time, late, in September, shocks kept occurring with 
unusual frt(jiience up to the date of outbreak. November 2$, 1^14* 
when within less than two hours, beginning a little after noon, some 
twelve nr more earth{|uakes were registeretl. .\s mentioned above, 
this group began at approximately the same lime that the Kai)apala 
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herdsmen first saw fumes rising above the summit. The first three or 
four, or more, of these shocks came in quick succession, and jn.^t as 
witli ilu- t;rt»up un September 27th. thc\ maintained continuously tor 
upwards of five minutes an earth vi!)rauon ol sutticient amplitude to 
prevent the stopping and re-setting of the power-clock of one of the 
subordinate seismographs owing to continual making and breaking 
circuit by the swinging pointer of its sensitive electric starting device. 
The remaining five or six shocks followed at irregular intervals until 
about 2:20 p.m., after which no further action was registered 

Like the '^hncks of Se[>tenibcr 27t!i. uhicli we may think of as the 
beginning of the prelude, these were not perceptible tn the senses at 
the Observatory, though several were of moderately large xnstrumentnl 
amplitude ; but uniike the earlier group, so far as can he ascertained, 
no shock of this lot was perceived by anyone in any part of the island. 
Hence» although several earthquakes had been felt in preceding weeks, 
and an eruption was anticipated by many partly on that account, never- 
theless if it had not been for the work of recording seismograph ^ 
probably it would have been set down — ^as in May 1880 H. M. Whitney 
wrote of that emjition— that "this eruption commonced as quietly as 
moonrise, without any premonitory shakes or noises." 

A table (Table I) of the shocks preceding eruption is here in- 
cluded in which is given in Hawaiian Standard Time (meridian of 
157® 30' Long. W. from Greenwich), (a) the dates, (h) the times of 

beginning and endinp^, (< 1 tlie xalues of acceleration (controlling in- 
tensity) stated in milligals,' and id) the distances of origin from 
the station stated in miles,* — all reduced as well as possible from meas- 
urement of the seismogram. 

' I'he miUigul ii> the cunvcntiunal unit of acceleration adopted in the inter- 
national scheme for scismometric notation. It i» a measare of the rate of change 
of vibr.-itory motion amoutitiriK to i/ioo mm. per secoml per second. 

'Tliesc <lislances depend upon the accuracy of Zcis^ii;''; ili«itancf table, and 
ils applicability to this region. No local formula for origin -distance can be 
worked out with the data at hand or now being gathered. However, if the earth- 
quakes of November 35th were epicentral in Mdcuaweoweo, as is to be expected, 
the Zeissig table yields very close values here. 
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Table 1 



UaltC 


BcKins 




Intcns. 


distance 


Rcmarkt 


1914 


H. S. T. 




niiiigis. 


miles 


Sept. 2; 


io:of) 


a.m. 


10:07+ a.m. 






No instrumental recurd ; proba- 


Sept. 27 


io:oi 


a.m. 


10:08+ a.m. 






bly a succession of several 












shocks, certainly of MvenI 

maxima. 

Times tor both shocki only ap- 
proximate. 


Sept. 27 


1 :l 1 :27 P m. 


1 :I4 :29 p.m 


1.500 


31 


Not felt here. 


Sept. 27 


1 -.^ 


;^ ]) m. 


2 :oo u i p in. 


370 


31 


Record overscorcd and undeciph- 


ScpL 27 


In mid- 


afternoon 






Sept. 27 


9:54 :*3 P-m. 


9:56:11 p^m. 


350 


21 — 


erable. 


Sept. 28 


I 138 :40 a.111. 


1 :40:oR ajiL 


370 


33— 




Sept. 28 


1 .50 


17 a.m. 


1 :51 :2I a.m. 


t20 


20 




Sept. 28 


6 :40 148 a. til. 


6 :4i :44 a.m. 


80 


16 




Sept. 2H 


6:4.=; 


30 p.m. 


6 :47 :42 p.m. 


38^1 






Si pt. 2.H 


8:40:52 p.m. 


8 :42 :44 p.m. 


80 


l:uletcrniinatc 




Sept. a8 


lOUJI 


.31 pm. 


10:42:01 p.m 


500 


«9^3 




Sept. 38 


11:17 


49 P m. 


11:18:37 p.m. 


350 


14.3 




Sept 29 


tx» :45 


15 a.m. 


00:46:59 a.m. 


940 


•85 




Sept. 2<) 


5 :o.S 


31 P"i 


5 :o7 ; 16 p.m. 


120 


186 




Oct. 2 


12:56:54 p.m. 


12:58:42 p.m. 


280 


14-3 




Oct. 2 


6:50:31 p.m- 


6:50:57 p.m. 


160 


1 n deter mina Il- 


-Measure of intensity possibly i?} 


Oct 3 


00:46:57 a.iR. 


00:49:13 a.ffl. 


440 


ls 








2200 milliKals. Not felt here. 


Oct. 3 


7:l5± a.m. 


7 :.2± a.m. 


■ ■ ■ 


* 


Tetesciftm— chief phase only. 


Oct. 4 


5 :20 


06 a.m. 


5 :2I :o') a.m. 


50oi 


20 




Oct. 6 


3:33 


21 p.m. 


3:34:04 p.m. 


310 


16.8 




Oct. 7 


2:21 : 


26 a.m. 


3:32:25 a.m. 


56 


Indeterminate 




Oct. 10 


1 :28 


40 a.in. 


1 :29 :4s a.m 




iS 




Oct. 10 


3:-«4: 


17 a.m. 


3:26:04 a.m. 


]&> 


16.7+ 




Oct 12 


3 03 


51 a.m 


3:04:46 a.m. 


4S0 






Oct. 13 


1 1 :S6 


43 p.m. 


II :5S:JS p.m. 


»50 


Indetcrnuiiaic 




Oct. 18 


3:08 


39 P-m. 


3:10:39 p.m. 


175 






Oct. 21 


2:50 


29 a.m. 


2:51 :i4 a.m. 


160 


i6ut 




Oct. 21 


6ut9 


58 P m. 


6:50:52 p.m. 


240 


aijo 


MeastiTe of intensity possibly ( ?) 


Oct. 23 


8:2Q 


31 p.m 


8:30:56 p.m. 


140 


150 


1 150 milligals. Nut felt here. 


Nov. 3 


9:03 


37 p m. 


9 :o3 '^i; p m. 


700 


Indeterminate 


Ori"in very near ,it hand. 


Nov. 3 


9:03 


54 p nt. 


r; :n,S p ni. 


210 




Oritfin vrr\ lu.ir ;it tiand. 


Nov. 3 


9:08 


22 p.m 


9:08:37 p.m. 


95 




Origin very near at hand. 


Xov. 4 


3»3 


37 a.m. 


3:05:09 a.m. 


170 


15 




Nov. 4 


•0:35 


46 p.m. 


10:36:12 p.m. 


350 


16.8 




Nov. 5 


9:00 


:29 p.m. 


9 :o2 :27 p.m. 


S50 


1.17 




.Nov. s 


9:04 


52 p.m. 


9:06:54 p.m. 


500 


155 




Nov. 6 


3;o6 


33 P-m. 


3 :o7 :55 p.m. 


80 


13.7 




Nov. 6 


7'M 


no p.m. 


7 :24 .\<) p.m. 


2200 


II.8 


This shock was not felt. Exoep- 


Nov. 7 


6:43 


:S9 a.m 


6 :xi uib a.m 


32^ 


^3.4 


tionallv short iffnod- 


Nov. 7 


10:29 


53 a.m. 


10:31:00 a.m. 


160 


29.2 




Nov. 7 


11:36 


25 a.m. 


II :37:4i a.m 


300 


20 




Nov. 7 


8:33 


25 p.m. 


8:35:06 p.m. 


800 


>3 




Nov. 8 


3 01 


27 a.m. 


3 :ol :48 a.m. 


70 


Indetcrmitiate 




Nov. 8 


5:29 


20 a.m. 


5:29:50 a.m. 


120 


13 




Nov. 8 


7:10 


:24 a.m. 


7:11 :io a.m. 


65 


39.3 




Nov. to 


10 :4i 


02 a.m 


IO-42-21 a.m. 


95 


14-3 




Xov. 10 


6 :42 : 


.13 P m. 


6:43+ p.m. 


too 


193 




N<n- 10 


6:43 


13 p.m. 


6 :44 :46 p.tii 




20 




Nov. 10 


11 :.l8u3 P.m, 


11 :40 :33 p.m. 


600 


Indeterminate 


This shock, a doublc-»huck, felt 












gently by writer. Origin ncafby. 


Nov. 11 


8:25 :oo a.m. 


8 :25 :30 a.m. 


370 


13 
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Date 

1914 



Begins I 

H. S. T. 



Ends 

H. S. T. 



Nov. 13 I :M -4i p m- 
Nov 13 7:57:36 p.m. 
Nov. 13 i 1 :20 :33 p.m. 
Nov. 151 1»:9>:39 P-m- 

I :23 :oi p.m 
3 :1 J :2g a.m 
7 :2'i :i.x> am 
5:44 :44 P "i 

8:30:15 p.m. 
9:40:25 a.m. 
II : 15:36 a.m. 
I ;43 :o8 p.in. 
4 i7 iO p.m. 
2:31:45 a.m. 



Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 18 
Nf.v. 18 
Nov. 18 
Nov. 19 



16 

17 
17 
17 
17 
iS 



I :36:io p.m. 

7:59 46 p.m. 
1 1 :2t :35 p.m. 
12:53:27 p.Tn. j 

I :24 :39 p.m. 
3:13 : 15 am 
7 .*) 1 5 .1 tn 
5.40:15 p.m. 
8:30:40 p.m. 
9 141 :17 a.m. 1 
II :i7»7 a.m. I 
I :44:lo p.m. 
4:38:55 p.m. 
2 :32 :34 , 



Nov. 19 2:44:03 a.m. 2:44:52 a.m. 



19 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
20 

JO 



4 .4f> t/ P "1 4 46:45 P 

7 :i7 :27 p.m. 7 :ig :oi p.m. 

8 ;o6 :j/b p.m, , 8 ;o8 :03 p.m. , 
8:09:08 p.m. 8:09:52 p.m. 
3 :09 :4i a.m. 1 :lo :40 a.m. 
3:13:14 a.m. 3:14 '3 a.m.) 
3 :44 :!- a.m. 3 :43 :23 a m. 
3:54:44 a. in. 3 :55:57 
6:11 ;02 a m 6:12:,^) a m 
6:15:13 a.m. 6:16:15 a.m. 
10:27:13 a.m. 10:27:^5 a.ra. ' 
II :46:o8 a m. n :46:3« a m 

I :48;4i p m i :4Q:l6 p.m. 

5:39:01 p.m. 5:39:42 )) 1:1 

4:00:17 p.m. 1 4:01 :37 P »" 

6:03:25 p.m. I 6:05:27 |>.in. 

3:56:40 a.m. 3:57:.lo ^ ^ 

11 :55 :56 p.m 11 :56:io p.m 
6:23:29 a.m. 6:24:58 a.m 

Nov. 23 io:ji :07 p.m. ) io n :2o p m 

Nov. 23 1 1:30:05 p.m. ; 11 v > ' p t" 
t 32:51 a.m. 

9 :53 :47 a.m. 
9 :57 :38 a.m. 

12 :17 :40 P m. 
12:23 4.1 P"' 
12:25:50 p.m. 
12:27:50 p.m. 
12 :30 ;0:? p m. 
12 :>3 :26 p m, 
i2:57:-'4 I' 

1 :17 :l8 p.m. 
1:26:57 p.m 
I :4T :I0 p in 
1 149:01 p.m. 
2:13:10 pm 



Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
New. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 20 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 21 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 22 
Nov. 23 



24 

24 
24 



Nov, 
Nov 

Nov 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 2=; 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 25 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 



25 
25 
2; 

«5i 
»5| 
25 
25 
25 



2 :23± a.m. 
9 :55 :OS a m. I 

9 :58 02 a.m 
12 : ig : ?o n.m 1 
pen off cylMer 
(2:27:14 p m. 
12:29:26 p.m. 
12 :30 :so p m. 

12:54:47 P 'H' 
1 2 : VI :o9 p m 
I : 18:36 p m. 
I 28: 44 p m 
I :42 42 p.m I 
1 :5o :o7 p.m. ; 
2:17:48 p m 







tti 1 1 lay 1 A 




240 


to.6 




1 5 5 


1000 


Indeterminate 


2200 


lit 
11.7 


5S0 


20 


f f 

1 lUO 


1 nucEcrniinacc 


J.50 


13 


420 


14-3 


120 


Indeterminate 


165 


I5-S 


300 


20.3 




13 


190 


t6.2 


190 


10.5 


400 


ia6 


^00 


5-3 


t75 


13 


700 


10 


700 


Indeterminate 


6S 




50 


u 


40 


It 


180 


20 


270 




65 


Indeterminate 


05 




300 


Indeterminate 


4-0 


18.6 




12.4 


1 < X iij 4" 


"43 


900 


13 


70 


Indeterminate 


450 


« 


200 




250 


Indeterminate 


64 




8W 


10 


65 


Indeterminate 




20-25 est. 


2400+ 


21 22 


300 ± 


20 25 est. 


210 


20-25 est. 


165 


20-25 est. 


320 


20-25 


6^ 


20-25 e"5t. 


6; 


20-25 est. 


180 


24 


JC30 


20-2> est. 




20-25 est. 


1080 


2.^ 



Remarks 



Not reported felt. 
Not reported felt. 
Felt gently. 

Not felt here. 



Intensi;> tn asurc^ possibly ( ?) 
1150 iiiillisals. Not felt here 

Intensity measures possibly ( ') 
2500 milligaU. Not felt here. 

Exceptionally small fcriod. Nei- 
ther felt nor perceptible. 



Not felt here. 
Defiiiitely not felt here. 



Tclcscism. 



Definitely not felt. 



Detinitely not felt. 



This group of shocks on November 25th announced or accompanied the outbreak of 
crupiion in Moknaweoweo. There can be little or no doubt that the origins were in and 

beneath this crad r, ;in(l there is much reason for thinking them distributed on the great 
NE-SW rift along which the active fountains were alitrned. Between 12:23 P m. and 12:30 
p.m. the motion continued, or frequently recurred, -tnmi; t.> kt .p the rcording styhiso- 
swinging so far as to sweep off the recording cylinders of all except one of the seismometers. 
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The summit crater of Mauna Loa is distant almost exactly twen- 
ty-two miles in direct line from this (Observatory in a direction a trifle 
N, of W., and it is at an altitude of about 13,675 feet above the sea, 
while that of the Observatoiy is only 3,985 feet approximately — a ver- 
tical difference of 9,690 feet. Yet so gentle is the slope of the lava 
dome of Mauna Loa that it grades dotm almost to the very brink of 
the summit sink-crater of Kilauea where the Observatory stands. 
However, a deep and extended belt of fis«;nres ninniiiL,^ in a NE-SW 
course passes ahmtt one mile west of the < )liser\ atory partially sever- 

the trrt-at mountain from Kilauea. This, of coarse. ten<ls to 
«iuench wave motion in the rock originatitrg to tlie west of the fissure 
zone, particularly when it emanates from nearby, shallow origins. 

With reservations ' it is to be noted that an earthquake in which 
the acceleration amounts to 1,000 milligals is considered to be just per> 
ceptible to human beings of normal sensitiveness — ^but several shocks 
of this series considerably exceeded this magnitude here and definite- 
ly were not felt. 

ThouL;ti it is a fact to be expected, it is nevertheless worthy of 
note that none of these local shocks were registered by the verv sen- 
sitive, photo registering, Milnc seismograph installed at the .Magnetic 
Station of the U. S. C. & G. S. at Ewa, near Honolulu, more than a 
hundred miles from Mokuaweoweo. On the other hand some thirty- 
one teleseismic disturbances were registered there during the interval 
covered by this table, only two of which were strong enough to oper- 
ate the mechanically registering instruments installed here upon a 
foundation of badly fissured l>asalt. 

FollowinL; the crisis of volcanic outbreak there was no sequence 
of shocks such as to suggest a cycle 01 aftershocks ; nor, on the other 
hand, was there a complete cessation of seismic activity. Rather, local 
earthquakes continued to occur as usual in normal times, in respect to 
number, to magnitude, and to special characteristics as well. The fol- 
lowing table (Table 11 ) completes the list to the end of 1914. 

Therefore we sec. despite the title of this paper and the actuality 
of the seismic prelude here shown, the present eruption of Mauna Loa, 
like many others in previous years, said to have commenced quietly, is 
remarkable for the relative absence of marked seismic action. What- 
ever view be taken as to the nature of volcanic action, the sequence of 

'See "Conrcrniiis: the perceptibility of weak earthquake';, etc," by the preS' 
«nt writer in Bullctni Snsmological Society /imcnca, 4. i. March 1914. 
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Table II 



Date 
19 U 



Begin* 

H.S.T. 



Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 



36 

27 
9 
lO 

t? 

i8 
19 
19 
22 
22 

23 
27 

28 



II :l6:o8 p.m. 

6;4f< :05 p m. 
10:55:01 a. Ill 
8:21 :.V> a 111 

7:40:13 p.m. 
7:05:51 p.m 

7 :52 140 a.m. 
4:4^:38 p.m. 
9 :o5 158 p.m. 
8:37;45 p m. 
it:03K>i P-ilL 

8:47:47 
00 49 :o; 



p.m. 

a.m. 
.i.m 
a.m. 



Ends 


Intent;. 


Distance 


rl« 5. T« 


miilgU. 


miles 


11:17 :29 p nt 


110 


23 


u .^y .u^ p. in 


3^ 


>• 


10 :5>:?5 a.m 


no 


32 


^< JJ ;j 1 am 


1 10 


20 


7:41:33 p.m. 


J00O+ 


20— 


7:06:53 p.m. 


i55o± 


12.4 


7:54:13 a.m. 


70 


Indeterminate 


4:44 :«2 pm. 


270 


20 


') ()^) 58 p.m. 


80 


Indeterminate 


8:38:04 p.m. 


goo 


10.5 


11 x»3:58 p.m. 


175 


2g 


3:48:43 p.m. 


135 1 


18 


8:49:12 p.m. 


220 ■ 


29 


00:50:12 .i.m 


1 10 


29 


5:09:43 a.m. 


700 


Indctcrmiiiaic 



Remarks 



Sliock not fell here. 
Shock not felt here. 



shocks in the present instance appears to mark a volcanic, as distinct 
from a seismic crisis. 

Consequently the pht-nomena of the jiresent outbreak stand in 
pronounced contrast with the circumstances attcinling ilie eruptions of 
1868 and 1887, and to a lesser extent that of 1907. But, like the pres- 
ent, the great majority of the eruptions of Mauna Loa have begun 
without conspicuous seismic activity, as determined by ordinary ob- 
servation. Bearing upon this point the following resume is of interest : 

Rkcorded Erui'Hu.ns ok Mmwa Lo.\ 

1832, June ao— Action at or near the summit, recorded as flows, but not visited. 
Possibly onlv action in crater. 

"Earthquakes frequent on Hawaii during summer." 
1843* Jan« 9 — Acjinn a» summit for a uick, tluii flow down north slope t<K 

ward Mauna Kca, running for about six weeks. 

No mention of earthquakes. 
1849b May —Action at summit for three weeks. 

No flow rt'corded. 

No mention of earthquakes. 
ifliSi, Ang. S^Fiow down W. slope, of small siae and short duration. 

Detonations heard — only record of this kind. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
1852, Feb. 17 — Flow down N.EL slope, for less than one month. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
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i^SSi Aug. 1 1 — ^Piow down N.E. slope, a great flow running for sixteen months. 

No earthquakes noticed, a specific statement on record. 
1859, Jan. 23 — Flow df wn X.W. slope, a Krcat flow running for many weeks. 

No earthquakes at commencement, a specitic statement on record. 
i865-66b Dec. 30— Action at summit, varying in apparent intensity, for lour 

months. 

No flow. 

No earthquakes reported, a specific statement on rea>rd. 
1868, Mar.-Apr.— Action at summit, with flows near summit, for a few days, then 

flow flown S.W. til in into sen, vigorous but of short duration. 
Thousiinds of eartinjuakcs, many strong, at It'tut oitt: of mod- 
EBATK WORLD*SHAKItirG POWKll. 

As the present w riter lias recently pomted out, it is not un> 

rca«on;iMc (o rcKard this :t ^'rand, or major, seismic crisis 
incuicntally attended by eruptive action. 
t^TOk Jan. I— Slight action at summit for two wedcs. 

No flow. 

Slight earthquakes frctiuent. 

1872, Aug. io-~'Actioii at summit fur a few weeks. 

No flow. 

No earthquakes. 

1873, Jan. 6— Action at summit, brilliant i short duration, not recorded. 

ICo flow. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
1873-74, Apr. 20 — Acti^'" at stimmit continuous for more than 18 months. 

No riow. 

No significant earthquakes; a few feeble shocks during the en- 
tire long interval. 
1875, Jan. — Action at summit for one month. 
No flow. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
1875, Aug. 11— .\< tirn at summit for one week. 

No How. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
i9j6, Feb. 13 — Action at summit; short duration, not recorded. 

No flow. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
iZljjt i4^Action at summit for ten days, then 

Feb. 24 probable submarine oiuil' w off west c 1 

SuI tiKirine earthquake felt near outbreak, but no shock felt on 
land nearby. 

Sea-wave experienced atong beach line. 
2880, May i— .Action at summit, lofty magma fountains; short duration. 

No flow. 

No earthquakes noticed, a specific statement on record. 
1880-81, Nov. 5— Flow down N.E. sk>pe, a great flow running for nine months. 
No "Sriolent demonstrations or earthquake.** 
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1887, Jan. 16— Flow down S.W. slope. 

Probably thousands of moderately strong local earthquakes, but 

none of world sliakinir otiers'y, l)fjrinninR in Deccinbor 1S86 

Very reasonably, we may consider this a minor seismic crisis, 
attended by eruptive action. 
1896, Apr. 2i->Action at summit, of unrecorded duration. 

No flow. 

No eartiiquakes recorded. 
t^SKIf Jnly I — Action at summit seen vaguely. 

4 — .\ction at summit seen with ccrt.iinty. 

5 — Flow down N.E. slope for three weeks. 

No earthquakes recorded at time oi outbreak, but both before 
and after several were recorded. 
190*3, Oct. 6— Action at summit for ttivo months. 
No How, 

No earthquakes recorded. 
1907, Jan. 10— Action at summit, doubtful 

Flow down S.W. slope for about two weeks 

Several slight earthquakes, but felt in a tew places only. 
1914, Nov. 2S— Action at summit still in progress at date of writing. 

No flow as yet. 

Seismk prelude iiuirumentaily dtscwered, otherwise seisraic 
action as in many previous instances. 

Thtjs, study of these eruptions appears to justify the presump- 
tion that in all or most instances continuous seismic ret^ist ration with 
such mechanism«i as are available at the present day would have t stab- 
iished the occurrence of weak seismic prcUules, in liu> latest event. 

With regard to the Hawaiian volcanoes, at least, there appear to 
be good reasons for anticipating increase in activity, or increased erup- 
tive tension — whatever the cause — at and around the time of solstice, 
and on account of lag for a tittle time thereafter. Actual date of out- 
break, of cotirse, is less definitely, thou^li all tlic same suggei^lively. 
related to this astronomical crisis. With this idea, and that of the 
seismic prchidc also, in mind it uill be well to examine the list of 
shocks which occurred iKtwecu the first of April. ir>i4, and the en- 
forced cessation of registration in .\ugust. These are listed in Table 
III. The writer does not undertake to derive any conclusion from the 
tabulation— merely to present the facts for examination. 
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Tahi.i: III 



Date 




Begiaa 




Ends 


Intent. 


DiMaaee 


Remarks 


1914 




H. S. T. 




H. S. T. 


millKls. 

... 


miles 


April 3 


10 


30 


17 p.m. 


10 


:3l -.32 p.m. 


IOO0± 


12 


Shock not felt here. 


April 4 


8 


:I4 


:i6 a.m. 


8 


:i? - 50 a.m. 


ICO 


12 


Shock not felt here. 


Afnil 4 


7 


:o6 


:2I p.m. 


7 


07 .^7 p.m. 


IC0O± 


• 3 7 


April 6 






p 'li. 




■Ji p. in 


350 


13 




April 9 


3 


13 


.36 p.m. 




:i4 rjo p.m. 


900 


12 




April 12 


1 1 


27 


136 p.m. 


1 1 


128:24 p.m. 


600 


1 1.2 




April 13 


00 


;48 


:23 a.m. 


00 


:49:oi a.m. 


700 


l<U 




April 13 


4 


:i5 


:37 a.m. 


4 


: 17:08 a.m. 


800 


30± 




April 13 


I 


:oi 


158 p.m. 


1 


.03:03 p.m. 


400 


10.6 




April 13 


9 


:28 


■37 p.m. 


9 


:3i :3i p.m. 


1450 


20± 


Felt, barely. 


April 15 


I 


:57 


:28 a.m. 


I 


:58 :;j .1 ni 


KXKl 


>,v~ 


Not reported felt here. 


April 21 


7 


.24 


:i3 a.m. 


7 


.35:08 a.m. 


700 


12.4 


April 29 


2 


:56 


:I0 p.m 


3 


:I5± P.RI. 


6000+ 


20 


Felt, feeble. U R-F. 


April 29 


2 


•59 


36 p.m. 


2 :« 


,9:54? p.m. 


45<» 


ao(?) 


Felt { ?>. 2d max. of 


April 29 


6 


37 


25 p.m. 


6* 


38:15 p.m. 




Indeterminate 


foregoing shock. 


April 30 


3 


:i8 


:42 a.m. 


,^ 


: 1') {6 a.m. 


650 


«« 


April 30 


1 1 


•28 


:3o a.m. 


1 1 


30 a.m. 


70!) 


18.6 




May 12 


II 


12 


JO a.m. 


u 


13 a.m. 


lOlX ) - 


Iiuleterminatc 


Shock not felt here. 


May 12 


9 


10 


14 p.m. 


9 


: 12:34 P-m. 


900 1: 


• 5-5 


But felt very slightly, 


May 12 


9 


59 


30 p.m. 


10 


:oo:t3 p.m. 


450 


12.4 


I RR 


May 13 


3 


41 


54 P-f"- 


3 


:42 -.^ I p in. 


2500 


10 


Shock not reported felu 


May 22 


4 


3* 


26 a m. 


4 


.Vi 2^ ;i in. 


350 


13 




May 23 


7 


5 J 


J4 p til 




54 01 p in 


300 


25 




May 24 


3 




35 a.m. 


5 


:28;59 a.m. 


500 


13 




May a6 


3 


i>t 


49 a.nt. 


3 


:oa:34 a.nL 


400 


13 




May 27 


3 


30 


In p.m. 


3 


:3i 138 p.m. 


140 


30 




May 28 


9 


17 


27 a.m. 


9 


:i8:57 a.m. 


240 


93 




May 29 


8 


-53 


j(i p III. 


8 


:24 ;22 p.m 


800 


10 




June 1 


6 




;28 a.m. 


6 


:36;05 a.m. 


. . . 


Nearby 


Felt. Ill R-F, beyond 


Jane I 


(2 


:l6 


:03 p.m. 


13 


: 16:51 p.m. 


600 


6.9. 


range of seisnwrnetersL 


June 2 


5 


:i5 


:o2 a.m. 


5 


:I5 ;40 a.m. 


65 


Indeterminate 


June 2 


5 


•■25 


:37 p.m. 


5 


:26:28 p.m. 


6^0 


7-5 




June 2 


6 


:24 


:45 P "i 


ri 


p.m. 


650 


7-5 




June 5 


4 


:54 


:i4 p.m. 


4 


35 P-Ti. 


320 


15 




June 1 1 


10 


:06 


:49 p.m 


10 


:o8 :37 p.m 


1 10 


-7 




June 15 


1 


:54 


:5o p.m. 


1 


:55:io p.m. 




1 nueienninaiv 




June 17 


8 


:43 


:03 a.m. 


8 


:44± a.m. 


65 


12 




June 19 




:20 


:20 a.m. 


1 1 


:2i :2Q a.m. 


1000 


194 


Shock not felt here. 


June 20 


12 


47 


130 a.m. 


12 


:48;i8 a.m 


500 


II.- 


June 20 


I 


4" 


:fx') i).m 


1 


:48:38 p.m. 


IQOO 


10 


Not reported felt iiere. 


June 25 


9 




;o8 a.m 


9 


:32 :25 a.m. 


1200 


20 


Not reported felt here. 


J«ly I 


3 




01 a.m. 


2 


:28:5s a.m. 


48 


20 


July I 


5 


37 


09 p.m. 


5 


:38:30 p.m. 


500 


Indeterminaic 




July 2 


5 


30 


13 p.m. 


5 


:3i :i3 p m. 


500 


M 




July 5 


2 


42 


15 p in 




:44:li p.m 


19^ 


l-'4 




July 5 




16: 


01 p.m. 


3 


21.6- p.m 


3300 


1.' 4 


rcp'Micd kit. but pn 












ai)ly really perceptible. 


July 5 


3:5«:43 p.m- 


3:53:05 p.m. 


1200 


12.2 


Not reported felt. 


July 5 


4:36:00 p.ni. 


4:37^7 p.m. 


270 


13 




July s 


6:42:25 p.m. 


6^4 KM p.m. 


110 


Indeterminate 
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Date 




Begins 


Ends 


Intens. 


Distance 






H. S. T. 


H.S.T. 


millgls. 


milea 


ulv 


• 




i.":i4 p.m. 


7 :20 :38 p.m. 


0200 ± 


13 


' ulv 




7 


.J5 42 p ni. 


7:27:38 p.m. 




'•J . 




5 


/ 


i^o cj p.m. 


7 :3i :30 p.m. 


88 


Indeterminate 


11 Iv 




o 
O 


:03:49 p.ni. 


8:04:16 p.m 


130 




ulv 




9: 


j7:o6 p.m. 


9:39117 p nf. 


00 


20 


ulv 


V 


I 


:39:o3 


I :40 :37 a.m. 


940 


13-7 


ulv 




1 1 


:05 :i9 a.m. 


II :07 :o7, a.m. 


70 


'3 


Julv 


6 


12 


45 M P m- 


12 :47 ■ '■'^ i> "1. 




20 


' iilv 


ft 


I 


23; 15 p ni 


I :24 .},b p.m 




13 


" Iilv 




1 1 


:47 -.29 a.in. 


1 1 :48.5 a.m. 


60 


Indeterminate 


ulv 


8 


7 


:2i :45 p.ni. 


7:23:28 p.m. 


80 


13 




V 


9 


:j6:43 a.m 


9:38 :25 a m 


950 




nlw 

July 


9 


I 


.31 :5- p.m 


I :3^ :i I p.m. 


75 


0.9 


J 111 J 


o 

V 


I 


.38:04 |).m 


I :.^ :46 p m 


If JO 


13 


ulv 


o 


2 


18 :i9 p.m. 


2 : !<; 1 2 




Indeterminate 


uly 


9 


5 


24:51 p.m. 


5:25 :29 p.m. 


300 


10 


.uly 


M 


9 


.19:23 p.nt 


9:20:51 p.m. 


160 


13 


. "ly 


161 


o 


: 17:07 a.m. 


6:17 :5o a.m. 


90 


Intletcrmin.itc 


.uly 


171 


00 


:i 1 :20 a.m. 


00 : 13 :28 a.m. 


1 10 


«9 3. 


July 


1/ 


o 


39 .35 p ni. 


K • 1 1 " ? 7 t\ tri 
0 i . .£^5 |J. 1 1 1 . 




Ivintft «• 1*1111 n *i t n 


t,lv 


19 


« 


:50:47 a m. 


8:51 .22 a.m 


I 100 


1 1.8 


Julv 


.30 


4 


:O3:20 a.m. 


4 :o6 :33 a.m 


2300 


20 


July 


22 


9 


:09:24 a.m. 


9:10:08 a.m 


403 


Indeterminate 


July 


22 


8 


:36:5t p.m. 


8:37:36 p.m 


5.'o 


'3 


.uly 


2.^ 


,^ 


:'9 a.m 


3:43 :.« <» m 


140 


6.9 


. uly 


20 


10 


45 39 P 'Ti 


10:46:15 p.m. 


103 


26 


Aug. 


6 




:24 :42 .1.111 


1 :26:26 a.m. 


165 


26 


Aug. 


6 


7 


:i5:oj a.m. 


7:15:51 am. 


120 


•9-3 


Aug. 




8 


: 19:24 a.m. 


8:20:12 a.m. 


IOOO± 


12.4 


Auk. 


lO 


2 


30:03 a.m. 


2 :30 :32 a.m. 




Indeterminate 


Aug. 


lO 


4 


:co;43 p.m. 


4 :oi :59 p.m. 


400 


J3 


Aug. ti 


7 


:20:4i a.m. 


7 :21 :29 a.m. 


160 


19-3 



Remarfca 



Not felt here, but fdt sharply two 

miles to N.E, 



Shock not felt here. 
Felt. II R-F. 



Shock not felt here. 



No ni'iJi.- shocks were recorded 
was resumed en September 27th. 



before the temporaiy cessation of registratioct, which 



Finally, attention should be drawn to the fact that I'or some days 
preceding and following the summit outbreak the seismographs — 
all horizontal pendulums— were in continual response to a surface 
tilt of uncommcMi amount to the E. and N. The seismograph cellar is 
east and a trifle south of the center of the si^mit-crater of Mauna 
Loa, dist.int 22 miles, and it is very close to the brink of the great cal- 
dera of Kilauca at its nnrtheapt mart^tn. Whether this association of 
unusual tilt and volcanic nutbrtak is casual or coincidental cannot at 
the present stage be determined. Such tilting has occurred here at 
other times. 
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In view of all the above, in the writer's judgment, the reality of 
the seismic prelude is considered to be established ; but nothing ai>- 
pears in the sequence of events which would have justified confident, 
or (letinite, prediction of outbreak, even though a Uveiy anticipation 
of eruption wa^ created. 

Hawaiian Volcano Observatory, 
December 31, 1914. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL NOTES 

Oakland, Calif omia, November 8, 1^14. — Mr. Charles Burckhal- 
ter, of the Chabot Observatory, observed the earthquidce of Novem- 
ber 8th at 6:31 :3i p.m. The shock was felt by many people, and was 
' accompanied by a faint sound, while the total duration was about six 
seconds and the intensity IV, Rossi-Forel scale. 



Kingston, Jamaica, Xo^-rmhcr ff;, iQi f — Mr. J. F'". Brcnnan of 
the PubUc Works ( )trice at l\in;^^<t(in has kiiidly sent us a brit f account 
of two earthquakes with bcismographic records. The first earthquake 
occurred November 15, at 12:47 a.m., the shock lasting about five sec- 
onds, and having a nearly north-^south direction. The horizontal move- 
ment recorded by the seismograph was O.040 inch. 

The second shock was fdt on December 24th at 10:45 P-™'* last- 
ing about ten seconds. The direction was southeast-northwest, while 
the horizontal movement recnrdcfl by the seismograph was o.ckjo inch. 

Minor shocks occurred on XovcmlxT 15th nt 8:42 a.m. with a re- 
corded horizontal movement of 0.002 inch, and on December 5th at 
10:00 a.m. with a horizontal movement of 0.008 inch. 



Coracorat Peru, December 6, 1914. — Coracora, a small town about 
three hundred miles southeast of Lima in the department of Ayacucho, 
was almost destroyed by an earthquake. 

Santa true M ouniains and San Francisco Hay rt^^ian, California, 
December 28, 11^14 — .\t about 2:45 a.m. an earth<|uake was felt 
throughout the Santa Cruz mountains, in the northern part of the 
Santa Lucia mountains, and in the San Francisco Bay region. A sum- 
mary of the reports sent to the Society is given below : — 

Aqua, Afilbrae, San Mateo county, — Spring Valley Water Com- 
pany : time, 2 :43 a.m. The shock, which rocked the building east and 
west, lasted two seconds, and was generally felt, but caused no alarm. 
Ko noise accompanied the shock, the intensity being IV, Rossi-Forel 
scale. 
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Boulder Creek. — Professor E. D. Adams reports that the shock 
was more severe than the one of November 8th. The timbers in the 
Big Basin Hotel creaked. 

Felton, Santa Cruz county. — The earthquake here was harder than 
the oat on November 8th. 

Monterey. — C. H. Beat : Earthquake of intensity between III and 
IV, Rossi'Forel scale, felt at about 2:45 a.m. Buildings swayed. 

Niles, Alameda county. — ^Spring Valley Water Company: time, 
2:43 a^.; duration, two seconds; very few people felt the shock, 
and no noise was heard ; intensity, III, Rossi-Forel scale. 

OflWaiirf.— Charles Burckhalter : time, 2 43 :58 a.m. There were 
about ten wave-like shocks, lasting six seconds. Only a few people 
telt the earthquake, and the intensity was between II and III, Rossi- 
Forel scale. 

Palo Alio. — D. M. Fol«:om : time, about 2:45 «'-"^- '^^^ carth- 
rjuakf was dt-scribed as one siii(,de jar lasting from one to three sec- 
onds and having an intensity between II and Hi, Rossi-Forel scale. 

San Andreas Lake, two miles south of Milbrae. — Spring Valley 
Water Company : time, 2 a.m. The shock swayed the house slight- 
ly and was generally felt, but was accompanied by no noise. The in- 
tensity was given as V, Rossi-Forel scale, and the duration from four 
to five seconds. 

San Jose. — Harold A. Chapin: A sharp earthquake, lasting four 
or five seconds, was felt at 2 :43 a.m. with the movement in a norths 
south direction. 

Santa Lucia mountains, tzcenty miles southeast of Monterey — 
C. H. Heal: A gentle rocking motion lasting two or three .iHeconds was 
felt at 2:44 a.m. The house ^wayed slightly, and an intensity of III, 

Rossi- l ore! scale, was estimated. 

Stanford Unkersity. — J. C. I'ranner: Awakened by an earth- 
quake at 2:43 a.m., lastinj^ about four or five seconds. Intensity III. 

\V. F. Duran<l : lime, 2 ;42 a.m. A distinct swaying motion was 
felt while lying in bed on the second story of a frame house. The 
shock lasted two seconds or less and awakened Professor Durand. 
The house creaked slightly, and the intensity of the shock was about II. 

S. D. Townley: Earthquake at 2:44 a.m.; intensity III, Rossi- 
Forel scale. 
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Suvnno villi', Orci^on, Jatittary i8, iQr$ — A lij^ht earthquake was 
felt at Surnnier\ ilk', ( )rej;on. The shock is said to have been felt over 
an area ot forty square miles. 

Pananta, January 79/5. — Three earthquake shocks are report- 
ed on the Isthmus of Panama on the 24tb, 25th, and 26th of January, 
191 5. No damage was reported. 

London, January 2j, uj 1 f^. — The following is quoted from the 
Los Angeles Trihune oi January 27th: The \\'est Hromwich observa- 
tory registered a bcvcre earthquake today. The observatory officials 
said the shock probably centered in Greece or Turkey. 

Rome, February It is reported from Rome that earth 

disturbances of a minor nature continue at Avezzano. tlu scene of the 
disaster of January 13th. the most important feature being the lower 
level of Lake Patemo by sixteen feet. 

Yorksluyc, l-.n,i;hi>ui , J-'chrnarx .->. Shocks were felt in the 

coal districts m Vork.>hire, Englami, during the night of February 2, 
1915. The shaking down of the roofs of the mines closed some of 
the openings. 1^ 

Bra::il, February 2, igi^. — From our fellow member Dr. Euzebio 
de Oliveira of the Servico Geolotrico do I'.razil. we learn that there 
was a light earthquake shock at Ldncei^ao de Itanhaem, state oi S. 
Taulo. lirazil. in the eati\ niorning of l ebruary 2d. Windows and 
lamps were broken and dishes rattled. Dr. Oliveira judges from the 
newspaper reports that the earthquake had an intensity of IV, R-F. 
scale. The town of Conceigao de Itanhaem is on the coast, fifty 
kilometers southwest of the city of Santos and near the base of the 
Scrra dos ltatins» which has an elevation of more than a thousan l 
meters. I'ifty kilometers to the northwest of the town the crest of 
the great Serra do Mar. a j^^ranite rnni:e, with a steep e-carpment 
facing the ocean and having an altitude ot a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred meters. 

Manua, Samoa, February 10, 1915.— On February 10 ( 1015. 
a hurricane on the Manua islands of the Samoan group was accom 
panied by an earthquake. 
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Merrimar valley, February 20, igi^. — On Fel)ruary 20th. an 
earthquake was felt bLtut-cn 9:20 and 10 p.m. along^ tlu- Mcrrimac 
river in the state of Massachusetts, ilie shock was reported from 
Amesbury, Lawrence, An^ver, Haverhill, and adjacent towns. No 
damage was done. 



Iceland, February 20, 19 15. — On the 20th and 21st of February 
several serious shocks were felt at Reykjabik, Iceland, and in the sur- 
rounding region. 



'Lassen Peak, California. — The eruptions at Lassen Peak during 
the last five months have been of the same nature as those previous 
to August 24, 1914, an account of which was given by J. S. Diller in 
the September Bulletin. 

TKerc have been eighty-four eruptions since the first one on May 
30, 1914, or an average of one eruption every 3.5 days for the total 
From May 30, 1914, to August 23 there was one eruption every 2.7 
days, and from Aiit^tist 24, ti')r4. tn March 22. one cruptitin 

every 4 ilays. From these averages it seems that the volcano is be- 
coming less active. 

The chronology of the activity at Lassen Peak is summarize<l 
from newspaper reports as follows : 

January 2J, 19 i 3- — Seventy- fourth eruption at y:oo a.m., lasting 
two hours. A subtaranean rumble is said to have hcea heard twenty- 
two miles distant an hour before the eruption. The smoke rose to a 
height of several thousand feet, drifting to the northeast and scatter- 
ing ashes over Macomber Flat and into Hat Creek and Lo^t Creek 
valleys, a distance of over twenty miles. Earthquake shocks shook 
the repfion at intervals for twenty minutes preceding the eruption. 

J-'thruary /f;/5. Steam and >mokc with occa.-iional terrific 
outbursts arc saitl to have i.-..<»uccl from the crater during the day. 

February 21, 191^. — A severe earthquake is said to have been 
felt on the evening of February 21st hi Twin valley, thirty miles east 
of Redding and twenty miles north of Mount Lassen. 

March it 191$. — Reported that a stream of mud was forced from 
the crater and ran down the western side. 

March ri, /0/5— Eightieth eruption was observed. For an hour 
the crater emitted dense black smoke and ashes. 

March 19, 191^. — Eighty-first eruption. A cloud of white smoke, 
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which apparently came from a vent near the base of the north side 
of the peak in the region about Manzanita Lake, was obser\eH at 7:00 
a.m., and a short time later a cloud of black smoke rose apparently 
from the region near Bumpass' Hell, about three miles southeast of 
the crater. At 9300 a.m. steam began to issue from the main crater^ 
which until then had shown no sign of activity. 

March go, 1^1$, — Eighty-second eruption. A large column of 
smoke rose straight Aroug^ the still air to a high ahitude. 

March — Eip;hty-third ertiption. During the morninp^ 

smoke poured from a vent near the timher-line in the region about 
Manzanita Lake, and at 3:00 p.m. clouds of black smoke issued from 
tlie main crater. 

March 22, 1(^1 5. — Eighty- fourth eruption. For the fourth con- 
secutive morning Lassen Peak erupted, most of the smoke issuing 
from the main crater. 
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REVIEWS 

The Registkation of Earthquakes at the Berkeley Station 
AND AT the Lick Observatory Station from April i, 1914, to Sep- 
TEitBBR 30» 1914. By E. F. Davis. Unh'ertUy of California Pt^Uea- 
iions. Bulletin of the Seismographic Stations^ No. 8, pp. 155- 168. 

During the period covered by thb report twenty-four earthquakes 
were recorded by the Berkeiey Station, and thirty-eight by the Lick 
Observatory Station. The greater part of the earthquakes recorded at 
the Lick Observatory Station were local shocks .originating within 
short distances from the f-ick ( )ltservatory. 

A brief discussion is given ot the earthquake ui April 24, 1914. 
This earthquake gave excellent records both at Berkeley and at the 
Lick Observatory, the anq>litudes being unusually large at both sta- 
tions. The shock was felt at numerous places in California and Ne- 
vada. Complete information as to the distribution of intensity was not 
obtained, but it is known that this earthquake was felt at many places 
alonj:^ the Sierra front between Ran(l->l<urg and Susanville, It was felt 
as tar west as Stockton and Sacramento, and as far east as VVinne- 
mncra. At Sacramento the nitcnsity was great enough to cause a few 
people to run into the streets. In spite of the large area affected by 
this earthquake, it was not reported as being exceptionally severe at 
any place. The suggestion is made that this earthquake was one 
whose depth of origin was greater than is usual for earthquakes in 
this region. 

Among the earthquakes of local interest which were recorrled at 
the Berkeley Station arc the Tonopah earthquake ot April 6, 1914, and 
an earthquake origiuatmg near Oxnard, California, on June 16, nji4' 



Katalcm. ukk im Jahki vKij Rki.im Ku.KTK.v Seismkuen Stor- 
UNGE.v, VOX SiEGMUND SziKKThs, Stk.vssuuri: iyi2. Publicatiotts du 
bureau central i'assocuxtion iuternationale de sismolosic. Serie B. 
Catal<^es. 

In this catalog are gathered together and arranged in chronolog- 
ical order, for the first time, the microseismic data from all the seis- 
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molog-ical laboratories of the world. From a few up to a score of 
earthquake disturbances are recorded tor practically every day of the 
year. The data arc derived from the reports of 150 stations. In every 
case the date, name of station, and type of seismograph are given. In 
addition to the above data the time of arrival at the station in question 
of the first and second preliminary tremors and the principal waves is 
given whenever these are known. Whenever the same seismic dis- 
turbance is reported from more than one station this fact is indicated 
by not repeating^ the date in the date cohimn. If other earthquakes 
occur on the same da\ . as is nstially the case, the date is repeated. 

In a separate pamphlet entitled "Registrierungen der besser aus- 
gcpragten seismischen Storungen des Jahres 1907" are published much 
fuller data in regard to what may be called world-shaking earthquakes. 
There are 96 of these earthquakes, which are only mentioned in the 
"Kataloi^," leaving full data for the "Registrierungen/* These 96 
earthquakes are reported from many stations, often as many as 50 giv- 
ing data for the same earthquake. Farthqnakes Xo. 21 and Xo. 
which hoth occurred on the Pacific coast of Mexico, were registered 
by the seismographs or 62 and 39 stations respectively. 

The epicenters of each of these earthquakes has been determined, 
and the distance of the epicenter from each of the stations reporting 
it is given both in degrees and minutes and in kilometers. The time 
of arrival of the principal phases at each of the stations is given in the 
"Registrienmgen," the same as the minor earthquakes are recorded 
in the "Katalog." 

The large amount of data here collected and sysjcinatizcd will 
be found invaluable by seismologists. As an example, wt may make 
use of some of the data to determine the time required for the first pre- 
liminary tremor to be transmitted directly through the earth to the an- 
tipodes. Of the 96 major earthquakes, 15 produced records at stations 
whose distances from their epicenters were 160^ or more. In all these 
cases the most distant station obtaitiinij records was not very far from 
the antipodes of the epicenter. In many cases the records of the first 
preliminary tremor were not obtained or the time of arrival was un- 
certain. Selecting O earthquakes for which the data seemed satisfac- 
tory, the results tabulated were obtained. 

In order to determine the time of transmission along the chord it 
was necessary to determine the time of occurrence of the earthquake. 
This was done by making use of the known velocity of the first pre- 
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liminary tremor and the time ot arrival at the nearest station where a 
record \va^ oLtaiiuil The time of tran>mission aloni^' a (Hameter was 
tlien obtained on ilic assumption that the velocity along a diameter is 
the same as along a chord which is close to the diameter. 

F. J. Rogers. 



SEISMOLOGICAL REPORTS RECEIVED 

A.MKRICA 

Denver, Colorado. U. S. A., Jesuit Seismological Service. — Re- 
ports nos. 6-12, June 1 to December 31, 1914, and no. i, January i to 
January 31, 1915. 

Georji^etown l'niversit\', XN'a'^hinij^tnn, O. C — Special Seismo- 
graphical liuUetin for January 13, 1915, and report no. i, January i 
to February i. 1915. 

[lar\ar(! Cnivtrsit), Cambridge, Mass. — Records of thf Scismo- 
graj)! it Station, nos. 17-19, November i to December 31, 1914; and 
special bulletins for January 13, 1915, and for February H) and 20, 

Ortnwa. Canada. Kartliriuake Station. r')nmininn .Xstrnnnmicil 
Observatory. — Reports nos. 21 and 22, November 30 to December 31, 
19 1 4, and nos. 1 and 2, January i to February 28, 1915. 

ASIA 

Zi-Ka-\Vei, China. — iiullctin Sismique, nos. 9, 11, 11 bis and 12, 
July 3 to October 21, 1914. 

EUROPE 

Stonyhurst College Observatory.— Earthciiiake records by Milne 
seismograph, November 4 to December 27. 1914- 

PHILIPPINE ISIJVNDS 

Manila, P. I.— Seismoloirical htdletins of the Observatory, nos, 
25-28, August I to September 30, 1914- 
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MINUTES OK THE MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
THE SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OP AMERICA. 

January 20. igr5. 

The meeting was called to order at j p.m, by Vice-President Tolman, in 
Room 66, Stanford University. Directors Branner, Tolman, and Townley were 

present. 

I'hc minutes of the meeting of the Board held on April 22, 1914, were read 

and approved. 

Eiffht new members, whose names are subjoined hereto, were recommended 

and fill!) elected to iiumbcrship in the Society. Four institutions were placed 
upon the li>t of MiS>t rilu rs to the Rti.LKTiN. 

The Secretary reported the death of Mr. VV. R. Kckart. .Mr. 'Beach 1 homp- 
son. and Professor N. H. Winchell. members of the Society. The resignation 
of eleven iiuinl>crs and two suliscribers, and the dropping of seven members for 
the non-payment of dues, was reported. 

The Secretary reported also the resignation of Dr. H. W. FaittaRks. Pro- 
fessor \V. F. Durand was appointed a Director of the Society to (M oat the un- 
expired term <if Mr Fairbanks. 

A noniinaliiiK committee and a linard of election wire appointed as follows: 

NoMINATlNC Cf'MMITTKK. Bil.^KI' l>K I'.I.K TIO.V 

R. S. Holway (chairman) D. S. Richardson tchaimianJ 

B. A. Baird E, F. Davis 
H. L. Haehl J. A. Taff 

VV. G. Reed H. W. Turner 

C. F. Tohnan L. WaRoner 

The matter of holding a meeting of the Society next August in conjunction 
with other scientific societies was discussed, and a committee of three, consist- 
ing of R. S. Holway. C. F. Tolman, and S. D. Townley was appointed to arrange 

a program for the meeting. ^ ^ » 

S. D. TowNtRV, Secretary. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF SEISMOLOGICAL WORK IN 
THE UNITED STATES WEATHER BUREAU 

By Anmew H. Palmii 

By virtue of authority granted by Congress, seismological work 
is now being conducted by the United States Weather Bureau. The 
inauguration of the wotlc has progressed slowty since July i, 1914, 
when the authority became effective. As no specific appropriation for 
the work was solicited from Congress, it was provided that it should 
be done with funds apprcquiated for general meteorokigical purposes. 
For this reason the inauguration and the extension of the service will 
necessarily be slow. The Weather Bureau has been selected to carry 
on this work, not because of any inherent relation between meteorol- 
ogy and seismology, but railier because it is, of the various Federal 
scientiiic institutions, the cme best fitt«i for this duty. With approxi- 
mately two hundred r^;ular and permanent stattmis manned by trained 
observers accustomed to the care of delicate instruments, it also has 
the cooperation of more than four thousand volunteer observers. A 
wide distribution of competent obser\'ers is necessary for successful 
work both in meteorolos^fy nnt! in seismology. The Chief of the 
Weather Bureau, Professor Charles F. Marvin, has placed the work 
under the supervision of Professor William J. Humphreys. 

Non-Instrumental Obsekvations 
The frismological work will consist, at the beginning, of a sys- 
tematic collectk>n of non-instrumental observations. Particular atten- 
tion will be paid to recognized seismic districts, such as the following: 
(i) the Pacific Coast, (2) the Rocky Mountains, (3) tliat part of the 
Mississippi \'alley in the vicinity of Missouri, (4) certain parts of 
New York State and New England, and ( 5 ) possibly the repon in the 
vicinity of Charleston, S. C. The two hundred regular VVcuintr Bu- 
reau stations will report earthqualws directly to the Central Office in 
Washington, D. C. Cooperative observers have been invited volun- 
tarily to assist in the work by reporting, on cards that are furnished 
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for that purpose, the date, etc., of each earthquake noted. Though the 

time required of each cooperative observer for this purpose is ob- 
viously but a. few mimitcs in a whole year, the collected results will be 
permanent and extremely valuable, absolutely essential to the construc- 
tion of seismic maps, and exccedinj^ly helpful in the explanation ot 
many obscure eariluiuake phenomena. The invitation to assist has 
met with a generous response, and Section Directors, through whom 
this phase of the work will be conducted, have already received assur- 
ances of cooperation from large numbers of their correspondents. 
On the opposite page is shown a copy of the cards with which the co- 
operative observers are supplied for the purpose of reporting earth> 
quakes. 

Instrumbntal Observations 

In one sense seismological work is being resumed, rather than 
inaugurated, in the Weather Bureau. For a number of years a Mar- 
vin (vertical pendulum) seismograph was in operation in the base* 
ment of the Central Office in Washington. This instrument was re- 
stored to operation October 12, 1014. A pair of Bosch 25-ki!ofxram 
horizontal ])entluhims has recently been installed at NorthrieM, \ cr- 
mont. Moreover, the Bureau has the kind assistance and cooperation 
of practically all other seismic observatories in North America, from 
Pan^a to Alaska. 

Because the present disturbed conditions in Europe render it al- 
most impossible to secure seismological instruments of foreign manu- 
facture, it has been decided to design a special type of seismograph to 
be manufactured in this country and which, it is hoped, will prove pe- 
culiarly appropriate for use at Weather Bureau stations. The essen- 
tial characteristics of this seismograj)!) may be briclly gathered from 
the following category ot features set down originally for guidance in 
designing the instrument: 

(1) To register horiaontal motion. 

(2) Mechanical registration (smoked paper). 

(3) Separate pendulums f i tl e two components, mounted on a 
single base plate and arranged with axes of oscillation accurately at 
right angles to each other, thereby securing the most exact resolution 
of the earthquake vibrations into rectangular c<)mi>onents. 

(4) Two components recorded on a single drum, 

(5) Pendulum of inverted type rendered stable by the action of 
flat, highly tempered steel springs, supplemented by additional spring 
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XfQCatioti of observer: 



U.&DBPARTKBNT OP AORICULTURB. WBATHBR BnRBAU(SBISHOL0OT> 

Cross out words and psru not applicable, and fill in all remaining spaces. 
Use other side* if desired, for additional description and information. 

Date of earthquake: 19 ... 

Time of beginning (use railrn.ul time): Hour min , a.m., p.m. 

On mountain, bill, plain, in valley. Outdoors, in- 
doors. 1st, 2d, 3d floor. 

State , to w n ............ 

Street No 

If in country, distance — , direction ... 

from (nearest P. O. or town). 

What doing: Lying dnwti, sitting, standing, walking,.........^..................^............ 

Onset of shocks: .-\brupt, rapid, gradual. 

Nature of shocks: Bumping, rocking, trembling, twisting — — 

Intensity (give number, see scale on other side): . ..... 

Number of shocks ducii^ gartiaquake; 

Duration of each: — . . 

Direetion of vibntion: N.-S.; NE.-SW.; E.-W.; SE.>NW. 

Sounds: No, yes. Before, with, after shocks. Faint, loud, rambling, rattling. 

Ftit by: One, several, many. 

Iviame of observer: .... 

^kddvcss of o^MCfwir •»«■•*••»•••«•■*■••■>.■•■..».>»■ ■•■••>•■>•■■•■•• 

(Back of Card) 
REMARKS. 



EARTHQUAKE INTENSITIES. 

1. Felt only by an experienced ob- | 6. 

server, very faint, 

2. Felt by a few persons at rest, faint. 1 7. 
S. Direction or duration appreciable, 

weak. J R. 

4. Felt by persons walking. Doors, 

etc., moved. 
S Felt by nearly everyone. Fnmi- 

lure moved. 10. 



(Adapted RoasipForeL) 

Bells rung, pendulum clocks 

stopped. Alarm. 

Fail of plaster, flight damage. 

Scare. 

of chimneys, walls cracked. 

Fright. 

Some houses partly or wholly 

wrecked. Terror. 

Buildin^^s ruined, ground cracked. 

Panic. 
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reactions, capable of adjustment both for the purpose of securing sta- 
bility of the pendulum and for adjusting the period of oscillation. 

(6) Period of pendulum to be 15 seconds or more if practicable, 

but not less than 10 seconds, and subject to adjustment. 

(7) Magnification 85 to 100 or as much less as may be desirable 

for registration of strong motion. 

(8) When undamped, amplitude of oscillations of pendiiKim 
should not diminish more than ten per cent of itself when writing^ 
record. 

(9) Air or electro-magnetic damping of adequate amount subject 
to adjustment to be applied. 

(xo) Time to be marked on record sheet each minute by positive 
motion of recording pen. 

(11) Tlie axes of oscillation of the pendulum to be fixed exactly 
at right angles by virtue of the mechanical construction of the frame 
work and incidentally thereby provide for the detinite orientation of 
the seismograph. 

(12) The lateral motion of the pens to be definitely limited to the 
width of the record sheet, but the steady mass to be free to move over 
a much greater range without striking against stops or encountering 
other obstacles or otherwise suffering derangement. If when writing 
near the edge of the sheet the {>en should pass ofT the edge, provisions 
to be made so that it may return thereon and the record be resumed. 

The essential details of this seismograph have mostly been fully 
designed, and some work has been done on the construction of a mo'lel 
to be subjected to the necessary lest and further developmeni uf the 
instrument. Obviously, aa instrument answering this description is 
appropriate only for the registration of feeble or remote earthquakes, 
although by an appropriate arrangement of the magnification the same 
instrument will be suitable for the registering of the greatest earth- 
quakes. 

In addition to the instrument described above, tentative plans are 
in mind tor the (le\ elnpnatu of a type f»f ai'[)aratus that may possibly 
meet the urgent demand lor an ini>trunicnl that can be placed in the 
hands of inexperienced observers and that will give a record simply of 
the local shocks and disturbances, and perhaps not at all of distant 
earthquakes. However, the record will indicate on a scale of some 
magnitude the intensity of the distuthance, the idea being to devise 
an instrument that can easily be cared for by inexperienced individuals 
and that will give a trustworthy measure of the intensity of local 
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shocks. Seismologists are well aware of the importance of an instru- 
ment of this cliaracter, as well as its more or less complete unavaila- 
bility at the present time. The Weather Bureau hopes to be able to 
develop something in this direction in the course of its work. 

As no specific appropriation for seismotogtcal work has been pro- 
vided, the work of supplying stations with seismographs will not be 
immediate. Fortunately, a large number of stations is not required 
for the detailed registration of all types of earthquakes, including es- 
pecially those from remote foci. A few widely distriljuted stations 
suffice to secure all the information needed in such cases. On the 
other hand, if the Bureau is successful in developing a type of instru- 
ment that can be utilized by cooperative observers for registering the 
intensity of slight local shocks, a demand will arise for numerous sta- 
tions equipped with this type of apparatus, and such a demand will be 
met as far as conditions permit. 

Publication op the Data 
Earthquake reports received by the Weather Bureau will be pub- 
lished monthly in the "Monthly Weather Review." The non-instru- 
mental and the instrumental reports will be grouped separatdy, and 
each group arranged alphabetically according to the state from which 
it was repnr'e'l The non-instrumental reports of each state and the 
instrumental records of each seismograph will he arran,t;cd according 
to date. 1 he published data will be so grouped as to render it easy 
to answer the more frequent demands for information regarding the 
time, place, duration and intensity of earthquakes. The first publica- 
tion in this form of seismokigical data collected under the auspices of 
the Weather Bureau appears in the December 1914 number of the 
"Monthly Weather Review." 

The Work in California 
Simply to serve as an illustration of the manner in Which the 
work is b«ag conducted, an outline of that now being done in Califor- 
nia follows: Within the state of California there are twelve regular 
Weather Bureau stations. In addition, 167 cooperative observers hav? 
volunteered to report earthquakes to the San Francisco office, which is 
the section center. For several years past, various observers have re- 
ported earthquakes under "Miscellaneous Phenomena" in their 
monthly reports, and as such they have been printed in the "Monthly 
Bulletin" issued in San Francisco. An impetus has been given to this 
work by the greater attention recently given to seismokigy by the Bu- 
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reau. During December, 1914, twelve of these stations reported earth- 
quakes on four different days; during January, 1915, fifteen stations 
reported earthquakes on nine different days; white during February, 
X915, eleven stations reported them on five <tifferent days. The im- 
portance of California as a field for seismological study is apparent 
from these figures, as well as from the occurrence of notable earth- 
quakes 'lurinff recent years. During December, 1914, more earth- 
quakes were felt in California than in all the rest of the United States. 
Amrther feature which lends interest to seismological work in Califor- 
nia is associated with the development of Mount Lassen into what 
Professor Holway, of the University of California, has found to be a 
true volcano, the only one within the borders of the United States. 
Thouf^h more than four-score eruptions of Mount Lassen have oc- 
curred during the past year, no earthquakes have been reported by 
competent cooperative observer'; in the vicinity. Press dispatrhns have 
contained references to earthquakes lelt by residents in thai region, 
but as yet no such report has come from any of the cooperative ob- 
servers located there. 

The Impoktance op Seismology 

Were it simply to satisfy a popular curiosity, seismological work 
in the \\''eathcr Bureau would not be worth while. Though earth- 
quakes have occurred from the l)ej^MnninL!;^s of tradition, systematic 
seismology is not more than thirty or forty years old. Because it is a 
science still in its infancy, only a few general principles are as yet rec- 
ognized, and some of these are still the subjects of dispute. It is hoped 
tiiat the Weather Bureau will be able to assist in the work of develop- 
ing seismology, and particularly in solving those problems with whidi 
the United States is concerned. 

Of the various opportunities open to seismological investigation, 
in \n.< rica the most important is ix-rhaps the preparation of a map of 
earthquake frequency, and a seismotectonic map, or one showing fault 
planes. The two will be closely related, since it is now generally rec- 
ognized that practically all earthquakes occur along these fault planes. 
Such maps are of considerabte importance to the engineer who is plan- 
ning the construction of canals or locks, irrigation dams or channels* 
tunnels, bridi^'os. or aqueducts. The French seismologist. Major De 
^Tontcssus de I'.allore. has published the only earthquake map of the 
United States now available, and as it is based sim])ly upon well-defined 
disturbances of the past it is doubtless subject to considerable correc- 
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tion, since seismology lakes account of the frequency as well as the 
intensity of earth shocks. Because of their positions with respect to 
epicenters, places like East Haddam« Omn., Newburyport, Mass., New 
Madrid, Mo., Lone Pine, Cal, Owens Lake, Cat., and the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region are of seismological interest out of all pn^rtion to 
their commercial importance. Reports from diese districts may there- 
fore be watched with growing" interest. 

Certain parts of the United States have unfortunately acquired a 
reputation for danger from earthcjuakes. However, residents of such 
regions take solace in the principle, now accepted by numerous seis- 
mologists, that since earthquakes most frequently result in a readjust- 
ment of stresses and strains along fault planes, a decided slip|»ng or 
sliding must have aiforded considerable relief, and therefore another 
earthquake is not likely soon to occur. On the other hand, residents 
of certain other regions find a certain sense of security in the fact that 
those reg^ions have not recently been subject to shocks. The fallacv of 
such reasoning is pointed out by Protc.^.sor W. 11. I lobbs is his voiunie 
"Earthquakes," page 202, where he says, "From the New Knt,dand 
region no earthquake of destructive violence has been recorded, but it 
is mme the less a province of high seismicity and one which is likely 
at any time to be visited by a genuine disaster from this cause. The 
same statements apply witii almost equal force to the entire Atlantic 
seaboard from Nova Scotia to Georgia. Other districts of the national 
domain which are especially likely to be disturbed by eartlujuakes are 
the central Mississippi valley, tbe valley of the St. Lawrence, and large 
areas not as yet well determi'nctl in the (jreat liasin and Pacific Coast 
regions of the Western States." The desirability of acquiring data to 
solve some of these problems is recognized by the Weather Bureau, 
and due considerati<m will be given them. 

Another opportunity presented to the seismological investigator 
in tiie United States is that associated with the relation between earth- 
quake frequency and secular changes of elevation or depression. Dar- 
win and Humboldt both expressed the o^'inion that earthquakes arc 
relatively frequent in districts now undergoinj^ elevation or depression, 
a deduction fully verified by the Milne-Omori investigation of 8,300 
Japanese earthquakes occurring between 1885 and 1892. If, as Major 
C E. Dutton says, in the preface to his book ''Earthquakes," "the 
earthquake is merely the elastic vibration of the earth-mass,*' the sev- 
eral regions of the United States which give evidence diat secular ele- 
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vation or depression is still in progress offer an alluring seismological 
field. 

Odiei problenu whidi most be solved in the devdopment of seis> 
Aology in America present themselves. The relation of earthquakes 
to mountains, to sea-coast, to ground relief, and to alluvial deposits 

are stil! subjects of considerable disag^reement among authorities. 
When it impnssiViIe to avoid fault planes in engineering projects cer- 
tain tvpi - iji construction doubtless will be found best adapted to with- 
stand earth shocks. As little is known about the proximate cause of 
earthquakes, and nothing^ at all about their ultimate cause, the fore- 
casting of earthquakes is wholly out of the question at the present 
time. Since the advent of the "New Seismology," or the study of 
earthquakes at a distance, it is recognized that there is work for scien- 
tists in many fields. While from a strictly meteorological point of 
view the Weather Bureau is not greatly interested, it considers itself 
fortunate in that it possesses the personnel and the necessary organi- 
zation to render an important service in the collection of seismological 
data within the borders of the United States, 

U. S. Weather Bureau 
April I, 1915 
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THE ERUPTION OF SAKURA-JIMA, 19X4 

Bjr F. Omom 

I. Introduction 

The Sakura-jima (Cherry Island), situated in Kagoshima Bay, 
and famous for the eruptions in 1779 and several earlier years, made a 
powerful outburst in January hm4 whicli may be counted, in point of 
the magnitude ot disturbance, as one ol the greatest volcanic catas- 
trophes in modem times, and it was studied by many scientific men, 
including amongst the others such high volcanological authorities as 
Professor T. A, Jagger, Jr., and Mr, Frank A. Perret. The present 
author, who was despatched as a member of the Imperial Earthquake 
Investigation Committee, left Tokyo on January 14th, arrived in Kago- 
shima on the i6th, and remained in the stricken district till the 26th,' 
The foUowiug para^^raphs give a short preliminary accoimt, from the 
seismological point of view, of this Sakura-jima eruption, whose occur- 
rence indicated the existence of a clear sequence among the various 
manifestations of the recent volcanic activity in Japan. 

II. TOFOGKAPHY 

(See figs, i and 2.) 

The Sakura-jima is in shape an irrepfular ellipse, with the longer 
and shorter diameters of about 9.9 and 8.0 km. in the EW and NS 
directions approximately, the greatest extension being the length of 
X14 km. between the W-NW coasts and the Hakamagoshi. The 
btter, a square flat-top fHece of ground 0.8 km. in length and 7a m. 
in height so called because of the resemblance of its form to a trape- 
zium, or back head of the Japanese trousers, when seen from the city 
of Kagoihima, is the only portion of the island which is sedimentary 
in formation, all the rest t>eing covered by volcanic materials. Near 
the center of the island there arc two high peaks, the Minami-dake 

'The author visited the scene of disturbance also in April and September* 

1914. 
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(soutii crater) and the Ktta-dake (north crater), respectively 1069.6 
and 1 133.5 snetefs in height, formiiig together with the Futanaka, or 
slightly depressed intermediate portion, the top ridge, about 1.8 km. in 

lengfth running nearly in the S-N direction. Thus, from the E or \V 
side, the island looks like a truncated triangle and a beautiful Fuii- 
yama type outline with a flat tf>p : while from the X or S side it a]}- 
pears in the form of a pointed cone. ( )n the SE part of the island 
there is a flat well-preserved parasitic cone of the Nabe-yama (height. 
328.4 m. ) , opening eastward and having a maximum base diameter of 
about 1.5 km. Amcmg the side craters on the west the most conspic- 
uous is the dome of Hikinohira (height, 553 m.). Again, the rocky 
protuberances of the Moe-zaki ("Burning promontory"), the Tatsu-^ 
zaki ("Dragon promontory"), Omoe-zaki ("Great burning promon- 
tory"), on the SW, tlie S and the NE side of the island, respectively, 
were formed by the lava streams attendm-; the eruptions in the his- 
torical times. Further, the isle of Moe-jima ("Burniiui: island") and 
other smaller ones siuiaicd off the NE coast of Sakura-jima are the re- 
sults of the submarine outbursts which foUowed Ae great eruption in 
the sixth year of the Anei period (1779 A. C), and are collectively 
known as the Anei Islands. The small isles of Karasu-jima and Oko- 
jima, off tiie W coast of Sakura-jima and off the Moe-zaki at its SW 
CCKTier, respectively, arc evidently the results of some of the former 
eruptions. Finally, as a special gcop;^raphical feature of the island, is 
to be mentioned the existence of hot sprin^^'s at Funisato, Yunohama. 
Arimura, and Krokami, on the SE coast, and of a mineral spring in 
the shallow sea water close to the back of Saido at the N W part of 
the island. 

The population, dbtributed among twenty hamlets and habita- 
tions, situated all along the coast, belonged to two village districts of 
Higashi (Eastern) Sakura-jima and Nishi (Western) Sakura-jima, 
with the head offices rcs[»ectively at Arimura and Yokoyama, the total 
population being about 2100. 

111. Si:.\ Dkpth and Mountain Size. 

The bay of Kaj.,^oshima, about 70 km. in length and 20 km. in 

width (fif^;. T ). is a depression in the NS direction, doubtless havini:^ a 
connection with the formation of the Kirishima-Sakura-jima volcanic 
chain, and is divided by the Sakura-jima distinctly into the .southern 
and the northern portions. In the southern portion there exists a sort 
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of terrace with the water depth up to fifty fathoms for the widtiis of 
about four and two Idlometers, respectively, along the western, or Sat- 
sonia, coast and the eastern, or Osumi, coast ; while the basin at the 
middte has a depth of lOo to 122 fathoms. On tiie other hand, in the 
northern portion, which is aknost surrounded by steep coast, the depth 
of water is nearly uniform, ranging from about 70 to 107 fathoms. 
It is likely that the northern portion of the Kagoshima Bay is similar 
in nature to the deep lakes which are found behind the seacoast vol- 
canoes of Usu-san and Tarumai-san, and its formation must be spe- 
cially related to the history of the Sakura-jima ; it being, in tact, in this 
nearly closed part of the bay that submarine eruptions produced three 
new islands (*'Kamizukri-jima/' or islands formed by the gods) in 
764 A. C, and, again, eight new islands (the Anei-jima) in 1779-80 
A. C, The western waterway or channel between the Sakura-jima and 
the coast of the Satsuma peninsula, along which the city of Kai^oshima 
is situated, is 2.3 to 4.1 km. in widtli, with the maximum dejJth vary- 
ing from 77 fathoms on the north to 38 fathoms on the south. The 
eastern waterway, on the other hand, was reduced (now blocked up) to 
a nanow strait at Seto, on the S£ comer of the island, where for the 
length of about 1.6 km. the width was from 0.7 to 04 km., with the 
maximum depth of 45 fathoms. 

From the above accounts it will be observed that the Sakura-jima 
is a small volcano rising out of a shallow sea, the total volume of the 
island above the sea level being^ 26.5 c, km., which will not be aug- 
mented by a(i(Hn.[^ that of the portion below the latter. In magnitude 
the Sakura-jima is not much different from the Usu-San, situated on 
the Voldano Bay, but equivalent to only one-eleventh of the Asama- 
yama (t. c, of the part above the plateau of Karuizawa on which it 
stands), and to one-fortieth of the Fuji-yama, the volumes of these 
last two mountains being about 290 and 1025 c. km. respectively. The 
sntaUness of size, coupled with the greatness of activity probably 
means the existence of the lava reservoir at an exceedingly near depth 
of a few kilometers, and the comparative weakness of the mountain 
frame for resisting the internal explosive condition, as is also the case 
with the Usu-san; and indicated unmistakable premonitory signs in 
the form of numerous earthquakes for several hours preceding the 
eruption in this year as well as that in 1779. Again, the eruptions 
would be very intense and of a lengthy duration, and throw out a con- 
siderable quantity of fluid tava, pumice, and ashes ; but the individual 
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explosions were not quite so powerful as those of the Asama-yama» 
which caused not rarely some damage to the bttiktings ten to fifteen 
kilometers distant from the crater by the violence of the air con- 
cussions. 

iv. simui-taneous or successive activity f)k tut, different 
Volcanoes. (Anei-Temmei-Kaxsei Epqcu.) 

The Japanese islands,* which form together a simple arc with 
steep descent on the convex side into the deep l)asin of the Pacific, may 
certainly be rcf;arded as a system of volcanic chain or of earthquake 
zone which is still undergoing stress accumulation. When the latter 
reaches its limit, telluric disturbances may hap|)eri one after tfie other 
from various parts of the country, in the form of great earthquakes or 
volcanic outbursts, as the case may be. The epoch of the most violent 
eruptions in Japanese history was the interval of fourteen and one-half 
years in the Anei, Temmei, and Kansci Periods, namely, between 1777 
and 1792. To bep^in with, the O-shima volcano (Mount Mihara) be- 
gan erui)li()ns on August 22, 1777 (.the sixth year of Anei),' and lasted, 
with intermissions, till December 18, 1778, an enormous quantity of 
lava having been poured out. Then followed, on November 8, 1779, 
(the eighth year of Anei), tiie great eruption of the Sakura>jima, at* 
tended by remarkable lava outflows and formation of new islands; 
while tiie Aoga-shima, one of the Izu islands, commenced powerful 
outbursts on July 28, 1780, continuum till April 18, 1785. Before the 
activity of the latter volcano was brought to an end the Asama-yama 
broke out in stronp^ eruptions, after May 9, 1783 (the third \ear of 
Temmei), culminating in a tcrrilile down-rush of "volcanic avalanches" 
on August 5th. Finally, the eruption of the Unsen-dake, in Shimabara 
( Kyushu) , beg^n on February 12th, and terminated witfi a tremendous 
catastrophe on May i, 1792 (the fourth year of Kansei)» when the entire 
southern slope of the Mae-yama slipped down and was precipitated 
as an immense avalanche of rocks and earth into the sea of Ariake, 
producing the great water disturbances, or tsunamis, which resulted 
in the devastation alon|»^ the coasts of the provinces of Uizen and Higo, 
with the loss of nearly hfteen thousand lives. 

"Limitinp. for simplicity's sake, to the Nippon proper, or the lour large 
islands of Honsiu, Shikoku, Kyusiu, and Hokkaido. 

'See the Bulletin of the Imperial Earthquake Investigation Committee, 6, 
13. The date of the eruption tn question there was, hy mistake, put on August 
21. 177& 
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Fig. 2. Map of Sakura-jima showing the Xi-w Arc.is c vcrL-d by Lava az 

Mi, Minami-dake. Ki, Kita-dake. 
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tlie approximate positions of the Cratcrlets (May 1914)- Scale in meters, 
"ci, Karasn-jtma. H, Hakamagoshi. 
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Of the different mountains mentioned above, the Sakura-jima and 
the Unsen-dake are in Kyushu, while the three others — the O-siuma, 
the Aoga-shima, the Asama-yama — belong to tfie Fuji volcanic chain, 
which, rising from the Pacific basin, meets the Japan arc nearly at the 
middle transversely. Yet, in spite of the wide distance between the 
two groups, the different volcanoes were thrown into great eruptions 
oat after the other. This characteristic is being repeated at the present 
epoch. 

V. Recent Volcanic Activity and Sakura-Jima Eruption. 

Examination of the time distribution of the Asama-yama outbursts 
seems to imlicate the recurrence of the epochs of the greatest eruptive 
frequency at a mean uiierval of about sixly-thrcc and onc-iialf years. 
Thtis the double length of 633^ X 2 = 127, or say 130 years, may also 
be regarded as a possible period in the frequency variation of the erup- 
tions ; and it is noteworthy that the Asama-yama, the O-shima and the 
Sakura-jima, which made no great outbursts after the Anei-Temmei 
times, have again exhibited, just after the lapse of ijO years, extra- 
ordinary activity within recent years. 

In December njoy the Yake-dake. on the boundarv of the prov- 
inces of ilida and Shinano, commenced explosions; while from 1908 
the Asama-yama caused numberless earthquakes and eruptions, many 
of which were of considerable violence. In 1912 the O-shima made 
magnificent firework^like lava outbursts, first in March-April and 
aL^ain in September-October. The explosions of the Yake-dake reached 
the climax of intensity in the summer of 191 1, thence became gradually 
weaker, stopping completely since the summer of 1012. The eruption 
of the U-shima was also broucfht to an end in tlie spring: nf f9l3; 
Asama-yama, again, evidently ai>]>roachini^ the last jthase oi its present 
activity from about the latter epocli. The recent eruptive energy of the 
Fuji volcanic chain, manifested by the outbursts of these mountains, 
thus drawing to a close, the Kyushu volcanoes were thought, in obe- 
dience to the sequency of events in the Anei-Temmei-Kansei, to be 
now in their turn brought into activity, when, from May 19. 1913, 
small local eart!i(|uakcs l)cc:an to be frequently felt at the villages of 
Kakto. Masaki. etc.. in the regions at the northern and western bases 
of the Kirishima \ ama volcano, which stands on tlie honndary of the 
provinces of Osumi and Hyiigaand, which had been quiet for the past 
ten years. This sudden appearance of seismic disturbances was at 
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once interpreted as foreboding its eruptions and marking the transfer- 
ence of the volcanic activity to Kyushu ; and the present author sent^ 
under date of June ii, 1913, a semi-official letter to Mr. T. Taniguchi, 
the governor of the Kagoshima-ken, urging the necessity of setting up 
sensitive scismog^raphs at the Kagoshima meteorological observatory 
and carrviiig 011 CDiUinuoits tremor obscr\ ations, as the prcfectural dis- 
tricts, Willi many volcaiioca, are often .sliakcii by strong eartliquakes, 
probably also disturbed by volcanic micru-lremors, and especially ai> 
the Kirisbima-yama wras entering upon a period of activity. In the 
meanwhile the seismic disturbance extended to the peninsular part of 
Satsuma, and at the end of June a strong earthquake with numerous 
after-shocks took place in the vicinity of the village of Ijuin, some six- 
teen kilometers to the \V-\\\' from the city of Kagoshima, The Kiri- 
shima-yama broke finally in a stronj;;;^ exj)!nsion on N'ovember 8tli, fol- 
l(j\ved by a second one on December yth, aiicr which the present author 
decided, at the request of liie governor of Kagoshima, to visit the vol- 
cano in question in the course of the next month. On January 8, 1914, 
the Kirishima-yama made the third strong explosion, and four days 
later, on the 12th, at about 10 a.m., there came to hand a telegram from 
the Kagoshima meteorological observatory, mentioning the occurrence 
of 337 earthquakes in the city between 3 a.m. on the iith and 6 a.m. 
on the 1 2th. Startled by this intelligence, which evidently indicated a 
Wonderful increase of the telluric disturbance, the author was on the 
point of sending a telegram to Kagoshima. ifiving instructions to care- 
fully watch the condition of the Sakura-jima, which could be the only 
cause of the unusual seismic phenomena, when newspapers came an- 
nouncing the eruption of the same mountain. 

VI. Premonitory Signs. 

Of great importance is the historical knowledge of the eruptions 
of difforont mountains, as we may thereby be much aided in consider- 
ing the premonitory signs and the profiai^le further course or conse- 
quence of outburst- from them. Unlike large destructive earthquakes, 
which originate along seismic zones, but arc not repeated from one and 
the same center, the eruptions of a giyen volcano take place usually 
from the central crater or from new side vents, being anyhow thus 
localized to the mountain itself. Hence it may be that the great out- 
bursts from a given volcano at widely different epochs resemble each 
other more or less, both in the eruptive phenomena and in the precur- 
sory events. Thus, for instance, in the eruptions of the Usu-san in 
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1910, 1822, and 1663, the first smoke explosions took place each time 
three or four days after the commencement of the premonitory shak- 
ings. In the case of the great Sakura-jima eruption of 1779 the earth< 
-quakes became very frequent from about 11 p.m. on November 7th; 

-on the next day at ahoiit 11 a.m. the w ell waters in the island Ijniled up, 
waters \\ ere squeezed or slujt out from the ditterent sea beaches, and 
the sea water wa» luraeU purple in color; at 2 p.m. on the same day a 
-column of gray smoke was thrown up vertically Ironi l-'utanaka on 
the topp followed after a short time by loud detonations and eruptions 
-almost simultaneously frmn both the northern and the southern sides 
of the mountain ; the black smoke, which turned day into darkest night, 
being mixed with terrible fires projected high into the heavens and 
crossed hv vertical and horizontal flashes of lightning. This descrip- 
tion of the Anei eruj)tion of the Sakura-jima can. almost withottt alter- 
ations, be apfdied to the recent great disturbance of the island, which I 
now proceed to sketch brieriy. 

I. THE EARTHQUAKES. 

In the early morning- of January 11, 1914, the people of the city 
of Kagoshima were generally aroused from sleep by an earthquake at 
.about 3h 41m, whieli was nothing else than one of the premonitory 
shakings proceeding from the Sakura-jima, and was followed by nu- 
merous othm. The annexed table gives the hourly numbers of the 
«arthquakes registered with an ordinary Gray-Milne seismograph be- 
tween the nth and the i8th of January at the Kagoshima Meteorol* 
•ogical Observatory ((p = 3i° 36' N; >.= i3o'' 33' E), which sUnds 
on a hill 120 meters in height, outside the city, at a distance nf lo.i 
km. to the N76''\V from the center of the Sakura-jima (q> = 31° 35' N j 
X= 130' 39' E). 

According to Table I, the average hourly earthquake frequency, 
which was 4.1 between 3 and 11 a.m. on the nth, and was in- 
creased to 124 during the next nine hours, namely between 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m., attained the highest value of 19.5 in the course of the fur- 
ther fourteen hours between 8 p.m. on the nth and 10 a.m. on the 
I2th; the greatest hourly number of 28 and 27 having been reached 
respectively at 8-9 p.m. on the 1 ith and 3-4 a.m. on the I2tli. The total 
number of the earthtiuakes registered at Kagoshima between 3 a.m. 
on the TTth and 10 a.m. on the 12th was 418. In Sakura-jima the earth- 
quakes, which were many times more numerous than in Kagoshima, 
Stem to have occurred already from the night of the xodi, becomii^ 
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Stronger irom about 3 a.m. on the i ith. At Saulo, situated at the NW 
coast of the islanii, 66 earthquakes were ftlt in the course of the single 
hour from noon till l p.nL on the iilh, against nine shocks registered 
at the meteorological observatory at Kagoshima. The earthquakes* 
which had large vertical conqKMnents, were generally aimottnced fay a 
sound like that caused by the fall of a heavy body on the ground, im- 
mediately followed by tremblings. At 9 a.m. on the iith the roads 
were already slightly damaged at several places. According to the 
account of the burgomaster of Higashi Sakura-jima village, there was 

TABLE! 

HWILY EaITHQUAKB NVMBUl QbSCKVED with GlAY-MlLNC SnSMOCKAra AT 

THE Meteohological Obsf.rvatory cf K\r,nsiitMA, J.ssvyy Tl iB 1014 



Day 



Hour 


li 


12 


»3 


14 


15 


16 


17 


i3 


oh- ih a.m. 


• > 


21 




I 




• • 






1-3 


• • 
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• * 


• « 








* * 


a - 3 




7 


* * 


I 




* * 






3 - 4 
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• * 
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I 
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• • 


a 
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0 
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* * 
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2 
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I 






8 - 9 


7 


25 












9-10 
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■ • 


• • 
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*AUcr 10 a.m. on the I2tli tlic rcvM-^ter is imporfpft. as the volcanic de- 



tonations became thereafter gradually more intense, and the Gray-Milne seis- 
mograi>h was damaged by the strong shock at 6:30 p.fii. on the arcning of the 
same day. 
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at 5 :30 a.m. on the 12th a most strong earthquake, accompanied by 
^arp vertical jerks. 

2. HOT SPRINGS, ETC. 

On die coast of Waki and Aiimura, on die southern side of the 
island, from the early morning of the nth, water began to issue co- 
piously from several places. The temperature was so high that people 
had difficulty, at time of low water, in walking across the beaches. At 
the same time water was bubbling up from within the sea, while the 
hot sprinj^ of Arimura was thrown up in jets to a hci^lit of three feet. 
It is highly interesting that an analogous phenomenon also took place 
on the opposite side of the island, namely at Saido, where the is»ne of 
the naturally cold spring waters at the beach was considerably aug- 
mented, the striking change having been noticed at about 8:30 a.m. on 
the 1 2th by Mr. Hagiwara, headmaster of the village school, and many 
other people. Even on the 22d of January, when Mr. Hagiwara re- 
turned again to Saido, the waters were still so copiously flowing out 
that the i)oint of issue was some twenty meters further inland than it 
had been lormcrly. This locality is known as Yuno-saki, literally "hot- 
water cape," it beint,'^ likely that in old times there existed home hot 
springs, whose remnant may be the mineral spring referred to in 
section 2. One of the welts in the village had its water level, usually 
at a depth of eight or nine feet, raised to witiiin five feet of the ground 
surface on the morning of the 12th. 

3. SMOKE ISSUES 

At about 8 a.m, on the 12th a column of white smoke suddenly 
shot up in the form of a pine tree from the top of the Minami-dake, 
while in the earlier hours of the morning, according to the observations 
from Kagoshima, several slender filaments of white vapour had been 
rising from above the layers of mist which shrouded the mountain. 
Again, according to the observations from the town of Tarumizu, on 
the coast of the province of Osnnii, white smoke was floating like 
clotrds, at about 2 p.m. on the iith, around the SE mid-slope erf the 
Sakura-jima. 

The above were the unmistakable premonitory signs of the ap- 
proaching catastrophe of the volcano, which previously had remained 
perfectly quiet and, for two decades or so, smokeless except, perhaps, 
a feeble issue of some white vapor once or twice in the year. Taking 
alarm from the frequent earthquakes, the majority of the inhabitants 
began to leave the island as early as the i ith, partly westward to the 
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city of Kagoshima, and partly eastward to the town of Tanimizu and 
the neighboring villages in Osumi. The eruptions finally began on the 
I2th, at about lo a.m. But, thanks to the timely warning taken by the 
people and the prompt and well directed measures of the prefectural 

authorities in dc^patchinj:^ the several steamers which happened to be 
in por» at the time to succour, the whole population of over 20.000 was 
saicly brought out of dani^cr, with tlie excejjtion of the two clerks of 
the village office of iiigashi Sakura-jima who, together witli the bur- 
gomaster, Mr. Kawakami, heroicaHy remained til! after the coaunence- 
ment of the eruptions and were drowned in attempting to swim across 
to the coast of Osumi. In the eruption of 1779 the number of the 
killed, under similar circumstances, was 144. The comparatively small 
mortality in the different Sakura-jima eruptions is probably in part due 
to the fact that the habitations are situated alonj^ the coast at some dis- 
tance from the \ciits of the ouhursts. ami also to the fact that the latter 
do not attain full violence till some time after the commencement. 

I can not here pass by without referring to the conduct of the di- 
rector of the Kagoshima meteorological observatory, Mr. Y. Katsuno, 
who rendered an invaluable service in faithfully carrjring on the seis- 
nv^raphical and meteorological observations throughout the trying 
hours of general confusion and panic, but who made a curious mistake 
in insisting till the last moment nn the siipposed existence of the orijG[^in 
of the seismic disturbances in the o])j.osite ijuarters. namely, in the di- 
rection of the Ijiiin district, >omc sixteen kilometers lo ihe XW from 
the city of Kagoshima. This Sakura-jima eruption was indeed one 
which could be predicted by common sense at least one entire day be- 
fore. As a successful instance of management with respect to a vol- 
canic catastrophe, I may mention the eruptimis in 1910 of the Usu- 
san, in Hokkaido, which were attended with no casualty in consequence 
of the compulsory measures of the police inspector, Mr. lida, who or- 
dered the inhabitant'? in the vicinity to leave the threatened districts 
on the strenL^tli of my lecture on earthquakes and eruptions, given in 
1902* at the Police ami Prison Academy. 

According to Table I, the first eruption took place about diirteen 
hours after the occurrence of the absolute maximum hourly earth- 
quake frequency at 8-9 p.m. on the ttih. It is difficult to explain why 
a marked frequency minimum did occur at 2-3 a.m. on the 12th. It 
seems probable, however, that tiiis minimum in the seismic frequency, 
which mi let denote a partial decrease in the underground stress, was 
occasioned by some preliminary smoke emissions from the mountain 
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top and sides, or jetting out of waters from the different places alonf^ 
the coast 

VIL Eruptions 

The first outburst took place from the west side of the Sakura* 

jima at about 10 a.m., on the morning of the 12th, from a point above 
the Vokoyama-mnra about 400 meters above sea level, followed after 
an interval of some ten minutes by an outburst from the south shoulder 
of llie Xabe-yama, a parasitic cone, at the east side oi the island. The 
outbursts, which were at the commencement accompanied by no spe- 
cial detonation, rapidly increased in magnitude and intensity. 

According to the report of the Kagoshima meteorological obser- 
vatory, which enjoys a full view of the Sakara>jima, red fires were seen 
at the base of the smoke column five minutes after the commencement 
of the eruption. The smoke ascended to a heipht of about 3,000 meters 
by Ti a.m., while the lava blocks, several of which had tails of steam 
and gases, were observed to l)e thrown out thickly from 11:30 a.m., 
when the shoji (paper-covered sliding doors 1 be<|an to be shaken by 
the air vibrations. At 2:30 p.m., the whole island was enveloped in 
white and black smoke, the eruptive noises becoming more and more 
intense till at 3 130 p.m. the explosive detonations began to be heard. 

The dense black smoke, which was projected finally, the weather 
being quiet, to a vertical height of over 20,000 feet above sea level, was 
traversed by electric discharges in various directions, while the inces- 
sant airquakes cooperated, so to speak, with tin- nio-t frequent seismic 
convulsions of the ground in the develo|>n:t nt of the awful cata^troiihe. 
The pamc in Kagoshima was greatly augmented by various ridiculous 
reports, one of which, relating to the supposed far-reaching fatal con- 
sequence of the poisonous volcanic gases, caused the people to get be- 
yond the limit of a twenty-kibmeter radial distance. This was most 
effective in driving the great majority of tlie seventy thousand inhabi- 
tants out of the city, who experienced hardships and privations in the 
sudden exodus, each endeavoring simply to get away as far as possible, 
on foot, in vehicles, or by railways. .Another supposed daii^ar was in 
the possible inrush of enormous tsunami (tidal waves), which might 
sweep away the entire city. When the afternoon of the 12th passed 
away under such disquieting circumstances, a new and real source of 
danger appeared in die form of a strong earthquake, which occurred 
at half past six o'clock and knocked down a great many of the stone 
partition and fencing walls, which abound in Kagoshima; a number 
of dwellings and warehouses, mostly of stone construction, in the lower 
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and'isoft-soil part of the city and in the newly-made ground along^ the 

coast were partially or entirely destroyed. After this earthquake, Ac 
volcanic noises and the projection of red hot lava masses became mark- 
<'dlv strono;;er, and the "explosive stage" reached its full intensity be- 
tween about II p.m. on the 12th and 5 a.m. on the i.^th, with the maxi- 
mum at about i a.m. 011 the latter day. The detonations ni rs.agoslimia 
during this interval were like those due to the quick firing of artillery 
IMCCCs and were so loud that the prefectural officers had to stuff their 
ears with cotton. It was probably at this epoch that local hurricanes 
were produced by the eruptions, which seem to have been specially 
strong at the west end of the island in the neighborhood of the Kaka- 
magoshi, upon which large mandarin oranj^e trees, one foot or more 
in stem diameter, were iiprooted and pieces of smashed wooden honses 
from the village of \'f)koyama. situated at the cast font of the above- 
named plateau hill 72 meters in height, were found. After 10 a.m. 
on the 13th the violence of the explosions was greatly reduced, al- 
Uiough still happening almost continuously. On the succeeding even- 
ing the volcano presented to the observers in Kagoshima a most mag- 
nificent sight, between about 8:15 and 8;^ the fiery materials being 
shot high, with brilliant displays of lii^htning, as it were, in a hu^e 
pillar, and converting the whole mountain slope over Yokoyama, from 
top to base, into one continuous zone of red hot masses. This was no 
other than the oultlowing of the lava streams, and it was on this occa- 
sion that the houses in the village of Koike were burnt down from the 
precipitation of hot materials. Thereafter the nmses were greatly re- 
duced. 

Even as late as January 16, 1914, when the author arrived in 
Kagoshima, the sight of the eruption was very beautiful and grand, 
the state on the west side being much the same as in fig. 3, which is a 
picture taken near the eveninj^ of the 15th from the harbor of Kago- 
shima. The eruptions on the west side ol the island were practically 
brought to their end on January 25th, but those on the east, on the 
Nabe-yama side, have long kept up their energy, and are making strong 
outbursts from time to time even at the present day (August 1914). 

LAVA STREAMS 

About seven and eii.,dit principal craters were formed respectively 
at the west and east sides of the Sakura-jima, the uppermost one being 
in tiie former at an altitude of 500 meters, and in the latter at an alti- 
tude of 400 meters. The lavas which flowed out from both of these 
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Fig. 5. N'.iln--yania siin frmii imrtli, showiiij: a U-va "Stream" at the left side. 
January 16, 1914. (F. Omori, phot.) 




FiK. 6. Scene at the village of Kurokami. oti tlie east coast of Sakura-jiina. 
The thick precipitation of pumice and ashes huric<I the two posts of the stone 
"lorii," or temple nate. 8 or 9 ft. in height, leaving only the horizontal top 
iK-ams in air. Of tlie houses, only the rcxifs are left ahuve the ashes. April 
9. 1914. l'\ Omori, phot.) 
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groups were, like those of the Asama-yama, of very little fluidity, so 
that they are generally broken up into loose angular blocks. The main 
branch of the lava stream on the west side seems to have run clown at 
7 a.m. the next day through a distance of 2,000 meters In about twelve 
hours, to within 500 meters of the coast, readiing the same on the 
ffloming' of the i6th. Thus the mean velocity of the descent of the 
lava stream in question was about 45 meters per hour during the first 
two and one-half days. The lava stream, which continued its forward 
propi^ress into the ?ea cending' tip an infinite number of small rnl imns 
of pure white water vapor, reached at about noon of the i8th, small 
Karasu-jima, whose height was 20 meters and was at a distance of 
about 600 meters from the coast ; giving the velocity of the lava mo- 
tion about 21 meters per hour in die interval between the i6th and the 
i8th. When examined on the aoth» this islet had entirely disai^)eared 
under the lava in such a way that it was difficult to identify its former 
position. When examined on January 22d, the lava stream was mov- 
ing, at the south base of the Hakamagoshi, with a speed of about one 
foot per hour. 

On the other hand, the lava stream from the eastern, or Nabe- 
yama side cratcrlets, quickly reached the comparatively deep Seto 
Strait between the S£ end of the Sakura-jima the Sakkabira coast of 
the province of Osumi, and getting under the sea» was, when seen on 
January i6th, vigorously sending up masses of dense white smoke, the 
surface water temperature being 49° C. (measured on January 23d). 
The strait, whose width was narrowed by the lava to about twenty me- 
ters on January 24th, was finally blocked up on the 29th of the same 
month, the island of Sakura-jima being thus converted into an isthmus. 
When viewed at the beginning of April next, the lava mass filling tlie 
strait was bulged up into hills 50 meters or more in vertical height, 
still steadily pressing hard upon the former coast o! Osumi. (See 
figs, f and 8.) 

AREAS COVERED BV LAVA 

Figure 2 indicates the areas covered at the commencement of May 
last by the lava which streamed out from the two groups of cratcrlets, 
the forms of the protuberances in tiie sea, both above and below water, 
being based on the surveys and soundings undertaken by the Hydro- 
graphical Department of the Imperial Navy. On the west side, the 
lava layers, whose maximum thickness or height was in the earlier 
days about 60 meters, completely burying under them the villages of 
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Vokoyamn and Akamizu, reached the extreme extension of 4.8 km. in 
the EVV ilirection, and projected 1,400 meters into the Kagosliima 
channel. As the depth of the latter, between the city of Kagoshima 
and the Hakamagoshi and the former isle of Karasu-jinia» is generally 
less than 24 fathoms, or 44 meters, there was on this side no marked 
submarine extension of the lava, the top of whose end edge stands high 
up or is just visible out of the water surface. On the east of the Sa- 
kura-jima the three villacres of W'aki, Seto and Arimura were all hurled 
under the lava streams, which riow ed, on the north, also along the west 
shoulder and into the crater, ot liie Nabe-yama. A small hill, 103 me- 
ters in height, on tlie S£ coast, which had not been covered by the lava 
at the end of January, was found entirely buried under it at the com* 
mencement of April. As the sea is 70 to 90 fathoou (120 to x6o me- 
ters) in depth, both on ^e N£ and SW coast of the Sakura>)inia, the 
projection of the lava stream into the sea which remains above the 
water level is only about 700 meters in maximum width. !nit the nnder- 
wattr extension is considtraMf, with an extreme distance of 3.4 km. 
between the S-SW end and the al)0\ e-mentioned coast hill. 

Even at the distances 01 2.0 to 2.3 km. from the SE coast ot the 
Sakura-jima under consideration, there were marked dianges in the 
water depth revealed by the soundings ; thus, for instance, at one point 
was found a depth of 25 fathoms instead of tiie former depth of 84 
fathoms; at a second point, 26 fathoms instead of 88 fathoms; at a 
third, 36 fathoms instead of 96 fathoms, etc. These results seem to 
point to the conclusion that the submerged layer of the lava stream is 
in its middle and southern parts 50 to 60 I'athoins or ijo to iio meters 
in thickness. l ur the west, or Yokoyama bide lava stream, the thick- 
ness of the portion projecting into the sea may be taken to be about 
30 fathoms, or 55 meters. The a[>proximate areas of the lava-covered 
tracts are as follows : 



Area 



Western, or ' Eastern, or 
Vokoyania, | Nab«-yama, 
Lava Stream 'Lava Stream 



Land (i. c, former land) area covered by lava 
New lava area above water (or coast increase) 
Submerged lava field 



sq. km. 

5.91 
243 




sq.kin. 



7-97 



Siitn 



!5 41 
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Thus, the total area of the eastern lava field, which U 1541 sq. 
km. and of which sq, km. belongs to the submerged portbn, is 
nearly double that of the western, namely, 8.33 sq. km. The sum of 
the areas of the eastern and the western lava fields is 23.7 sq. km., 

which is rqtTivriknt almost exactly to one-third of the area of Sakura- 
jima. Assuming the mean thickness of the entire western s!<le !nva 
field and of the land portion of the eastern side lava field to be 40 me- 
ters each, and that of the remainder of the latter to be 100 meters, wc 
get the following results: 

VollUDC 

Western lava field 0.333 c. km. 

Eastern lava field 1.326 c. km. 



Stun 1.559 c. km. 

The estimated total volume of the lava which flowed out from the two 
sides of the Sakura-Jima is thus about 1.6 c. km., and equivalent to 
about one-seventeenth of the volume of Ae mountain, wluch is a6.5 
c. km. The enormity of the Sakura-jima disturbances will be realized 
from a comparison with the great Temmei (1783) eruption of the 
Asama yama; the area and the volume (under the assumption of the 
mean thickness of 40 meters) of the "Oni-oshidashi," or lava stream, 
on that occasion being; 6.9 sq. km. and 0.27 c. km,, which are equal to 
1/3.4 '"i^'l ^Z*^' ^'1*^ corresponding quantities of the present Sakura- 
jima eruj>tion. Moreover, in the Asama-yama catastrophe above re- 
ferred to the volume of the lava outflow was only i/iooo of the moun- 
tain volume. 

PRECIPlT.\TION OK LAVA FRAG.MKN TS AND ASHES 

The villages of Koike and Akobara, situated on the west coast to 
the north of Hakamagoshi. were, although outside the lava stream 
areas, comi)ietely crushed, burnt, and buried by the sliowcrs of more 
or less pumicose hot lava fragments projected from the craterlcts. The 
scene in these neighborhoods was desolate and barren in the extreme, 
these stones, which also smashed &e trees into terrible condition, hav- 
ing made an innumerable number of the so-called corneal holes of var- 
ious dimensions on the Hakamagoshi and in the tracts immediately to 
its N and E bases. These facts, in conjunction with the probable gush 
of hot volcanic gases, seem to itidicate that the local explosive effects 
attending the eruptions were specially strong at the west side craterlcts. 
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The precipitation of pumice and ashes was very abundant in the east- 
ern part of the island, being deepest at and about Kurcdcami, where 
it amounted to six feet or more and buried the houses nearly to the 

roofs. Figure 6 illustrates how the g^atc of the village temple had the 
two upri.jht stone columns, some eig^ht or nine feet in height, buried 
under the pumice and ashes, only the two horizontal beams remaining 
in the air. On account of the previilence of tiie westerly winds in the 
higher atmospheric r^oa all tihe year round, ^e ashes of the different 
volcanic eruptitms in Japan are generally carried eastward, whatever 
the surface winds may be. Thus the ashes of the great Sakura-jima 
eruption of 1779 reached Osaka, Nagoya and Yedo (Tokyo). On the 
present occasion the ash-precipitation reached the Bonin Islands to 
the SE and extended tn the NE over Kyushu, Shikoku, and the whole 
of the Main Island to the west of Mito and L'tsunomiya, the extreme 
eastward radial distance being over 1,200 km. Thus the ash-precipi- 
tation was very slight and under 3 mm. in Kagoshimaj situated close 
to the west of the Sakura-jima, while it was very heavy in the northern 
and central parts of the province of Osumi, the amount ranging from 
tfiree or five inches to over three feet. The principal axis of the ash- 
precipitation extended from the Sakura-jima in a direction of E 
slightly S to the vicinity of the town of Shibushi on the Ariake bay. 
Making the planimeter estimations of the areas enclosed by the differ- 
ent i50-i'>recii)itation curves drawn on a map, based on tlie measure- 
ments of the thickness at a number of places in the S part of Kyushu, 
the total amount of the pumice and ashes whidi f ^ in the latter comes 
out to be only about 0,62 c. km., equivalent to 40 per omt of the total 
volume of the lava outflow. This is a sufficiently large quantity, which, 
if distributed over the whole extension of the city of Tokyo, about 80 
sq. km. in area, would give a mean thickness of about ten feet. 

The lotal sum of the volumes of the pumice and ashes and the 
lava outflow thus amounts to 1.56 -|- 0.62 = 2.2 c. km., which is equiv- 
alent to one-twelfth of the volume of the whole mountain. 

The specific gravity of the ashes, which were acidic, determined 
from the specimens collected in Kagoshima and Sakura-jima, varied 
from 0.9 to 1.2, g^viiig the mean value of 1.00. Again, the specific 
gravity of the lava pieces and bombs found at the west, or Yokoyama 
side, varied mostly between 1.06 and 1.63, with the mean value of 14; 
while that for the specimens from the eastern, or Nabe-yama side, was 
between x.92 and 2.81, with the high mean 24. 
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VIII. Stbomg Earthquake and Shall *'Tsunami" 

In the strong earthquake of January 12th, at half^past six o'dodc 
in the evening, seven persons were killed, while walking in the city 
streets, by the outward overturning of stone fencesj and twelve others, 

trying to escape into the countr}-, by the crumbling of high perpendic- 
ular roadside cliffs of soft tuff at a place called Tenjinga-seto, outside 
of Kagoshima. This seismic disturbance, wliose preliminary tremor 
reached Tokyo at 6:30:21 p.m., was obviously of volcanic origin, be- 
ing, however, unusually large in magnitude. Judging from the tro- 
mometer diagrams obtained in Tokyo, it is evident that the Kagoshinu 
(or Sakura*jima, piwistonally) earthquake in question must have been 
several times larger in magnitude than the strong Asama-yama earth< 
quakes of May 26, 1908,' and of July 16, 1912, or of the strong Usu- 
san earthquake of July. 24, 1910, at :49 p.m.," which seemed to repre- 
sent the limitintj intensity and size of a volcanic earthquake. A special 
character of the Kagoshima earthquake is that the intensity of motion 
was aowl^re very severe, the seismic damage in the Sakura-jima it- 
self being, probably on account of the rocky nature of the ground, 
considerably less than m the lower part of the city of Kagoshima. It 
is thus evident that the earthquake must have been of very deep origin; 
and it was probably the result rather of the stress accumulation along 
the whole volcanic chain in the southern Kyushu, being not at all the 
local shock connected simply with the eruptions of the individual Sa- 
kura-jima. This supposition seems probable, as one month later, on 
February 13th, at 3:37:19 p.m.^ there took place an earthquake, also 
of no insignificant magnitude, during the activity of the Iwo-jima, 
another of the same volcanic chain. Strong volcanic earthquakes may 
possibly be divided into the two categories of (i) local shock, neces- 
sarily of shallow focal depth, and (2) extensive earthquake, of great 
depth. Tn both of these cases the surface Intensity of the seismic mo- 
tion would not be so high as in great destructive earthquakes of tec- 
tonic origin. 

In the city of Kagoshima, which is situated to the west of the Sa- 
kura-jima, the earthc]uake damage to the various structures indi- 
cated very clearly the longitudinal nature of the shock. Thus the atone 
fences, which were in tiie E-W direction, even though of very unsta- 

'Bttlletin I. E. I. C, S, figs. 36 and 37. 

•Ibid.. 5. 15. 

'Time of earthquake occurrence indicated by the tromometers in Tokyo. 
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ble dimensionst renoained standing, while those in the N-S direction 
were very often overturned. On the other hand in the cases of houses 
with plastered or paper-covered walls damage was of a different na« 
ture : that is to say, the walls in the E-W direction were much broken 
by the two systems of mutually rectangular cracks, wliilc those in the 
N-S direction remained mostly intact. According to the ordinary 
seismograph diagram obtained at the Kagoshima meteorological ob- 
servatory, the very first earthquake displacement of the strong siiock 
under conaideration was directed toward W-NW, or away from th^ 
Sakura-jima. 

The i2th of January happened to be the day of full moon, and the 

tide was high in the evening, when the strong earthquake took place. 

Probably one or one and one-half hours after the occurrence of the 
earthquake the waters in the harbor of Kagoshima, whose level was 
then only about one and one-half feet below the top surface of the quay 
wall, flowed a little over the latter and partially washed the coast 
street, a few boats being thereby damaged. This disturbance of the sea 
waters is to be regarded as a small isunami, whose direct cause was, 
however, not in the strong earthquake before mentioned, but probably 
in a small sudden settlement or depression of the bay bottom. (See 
also Sio.) 

IX. Tromometer Observation of Eruptions 

A two-component horizontal tremor-recorder, magnifying 200 
times, which the author took with him on his first visit to Sakura-jima 
in January, was temporarily set up on the solid stone formation in the 
instrument room of the Weight and Measure Department, in the pre- 
fectural compound, and the observations, which were under the care 
of my assistant, Mr. Krosaka, were started on the i6th of the same 
month and continued until I'ebrnary 8th, when the seismograph was 
removed to the village of Furusato in the Sakura-jima. The result of 
the regibtraiion is embodied in Table II, which is the list of 
the daily numbers during this interval of the larger and smaller vol- 
canic eruptions, and of the non>eruptive volcanic earthquakes and those 
of neighboring origin, the phott^aphically enlarged illustrative dia- 
grams being given in figs, 9 and 10. 

Tims the "large disiurl)ances." winch were at first very numerous, 
with the daily frequency of 53 to 74 between the 17th and 20th (Jan- 
uary), thereafter markedly decreased, the daily frequency between the 
2ist and 27th being 2y to 40. After January 28th the decrease was 
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equally remarkable, the mean daily irequency during the next eleven 
days being only 4.7. On the other hand frequency of the small dis- 
turbances indicated a tendency increasing or decreasing in inverse pro- 
portion to that of the strong eruptions. The daily number of the non- 
eruptive volcanic earthquakes also shows a similar tendency of alter^ 
nating the epoch of maximum frequency with tho?;e of the Strong tfup- 
tions. I must here state that the "lartce disturbance" here means sim- 
ply an outburst whose earthquake motion was comparatively larg^e 
(double amplitude = 0.1 mm. or so), and the "small disturbance" one 
whose earthquake motion was small (double ampUtude = o.oi mm. or 

TABLE II. 

Daily NTumbkhs or the Eruption?; and Earthquakes of the Sakuka-JIMA^ 
Instrumentally Registered at Kacoshima, January 16 to 

FfemuABY 7f 1914- 



Date 
(»9»4) 


Eruptions 


Volcanic Earth- 
quakes not accom- 
panied by eruptions 


Earth< 
of neig 
orig 


uakes 

iboring 

3n 


Larger 


Snialkr 


Larger 


Smaller 


Larger 


Smaller 


January 




13 


* • 


I 


• • 


• « 






17 


67 


I 


4 


S 


2 


« * 




18 


53 


84 


7 


9 


4 






19 


74 


39 


I 


3 


• « 


• • 




20 


65 


7« 


I 


3 


3 


■ t 




21 


37 


77 


2 


4 


I 






22 


29 


93 


3 


• • 


I 






33 


34 


82 


I 






• • 




H 


40 


78 












as 


36 


63 


3 






» « 




26 


29 


101 


I 






■ • 




V 


35 


136 




4 










14 


148 


2 










a© 


17 


147 


3 


5 








30 


I 


144 


• • 


3 




♦ • 




31* 


5 


t30 


I 


3 






Febroary 


I 


6 


"7 


2 


7 








3 


4 


1 108 




I 








3 


3 


1 <Sa 




a 




* • 




4 


« » 


1 105 


t 


4 








5 




82 








• • 




6 


2 


160 


2 






• • 




7 


t 


63 











'Registration commenced at 6h 6m p.m. 

"Volcanic tramon very matlced between 9 a-m. and 10 p.m. 
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so) : in citiier case no reference being made to the intensity of the 
sound. A noteworthy fact was that the explosions, accompanied by 
very loud detonations, like for instance the outburst from one of the 
Nabe^yama side craterlels on February 7th, at 11 :35 a.m., which star- 
tled tiie inhabitants of Kagoshima and neighboring places, caused al- 
ways a very small amount of the earthquake motion,, generally undis- 
tinguishable from the mirro-tremors."' Thus, in the present case there 
are two kinds of eru[»tion.s, as follows: (1 ) the explosions with loud 
detonations, which cause only a very slight amount of seismic effects; 
and {2) the non-detonative eruptions, which are accompanied by com- 
paratively large earth vibrations. It is likely that the (i) eniptiond 
produce the intense noises by suddenly rupturing or breaking open the 
I»rtially solidified lava bottoms of tiie craterlets, and are more of tiie 
nature of surface action ; while the (2) eruptions are more important 
phenomena, and consist in powerful projections of ashes and gases 
along pre-existing channels of deep extension. It follows, according 
to this point of view, that the mere abundance of the loud detonations, 
which continued to make the people of Kagoshima uneasy from time 
to time, is to be represented by the high frequency of the "small dis- 
turbance," and by no means signified any material augmentation in the 
activity of the Sakura-jima. If the frequency of the "large disturb- 
ances" be assumed to give a measure of the degree or amount of the 
eruptive activity of the volcano, it will be seen from the above list that 
the latter is steadily tendinis hack to the efiuilibrirtm condition. The 
rate of decrease of the "stront^ disturliance" at the ei;d of March 1914 
was only about i/Xxxx) ot that on J:inu:iry lOtli-i/th, or roughly some 
1/10,000 uf what existed at the commencement of the eruptions. 

X. Depression of Coast and Elevation op Bay Water Level 

According to the tide-gauge readings at the Kagoshima harbor in 
1903 and 1904, the highest sea level was 12.3 shaku,^^ which took place 
on September 11 and October 10, 1904, the maximum daily range or 
the height difference between the low and hic^^h waters being about 11. 5 
shaku. After the commencement of the Sakura-jima eruption in Jan- 
uary 1914 there took place abnormal disturbances in the sea level, a 
height of 12.2 shaku. having been realized on the occasion of the high 
tide of March 13th (seventeenth lunar day), inundating the lower 

**Sinii1ar peculiarity wM observed to a certain extent also in the cue of tte 

Asama-yama eruptions, 

" I shaku » 1/3.3 meter i foot very nearly. 
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Fig. 7. Setn Strait, hctwocn Sakura-jinia and tlic Province of Osumi, 
before its closure. (January 16, iyi4. K. Oiuori. phut.) 




I'iK ^- HlockinK up uf Seto Strait, originally 0.7 kin. in width and 45 
fathoms in depth. The right hand slope is the former coast of <)>umi, wliile 
the left-hanil side hill, over 50 m. in heiKht. is the lava which rlowcd down 
from the Sakura-jima. (.April 10. IQ14. Omori, phot.) 
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parts of the city of Kagoshima and causing some damage to the salt- 
fields along the beaches of the town of Kajiki and other places. This 
overflow of the sea waters, quite unusual except in the autumn months, 
seems to have been the consequence of a general elevation of the mean 
sea level in the northern part of the bay, the difference between the 
ebb and flow being 10.4 shaku, or i.i shahn less than the maximum 
limit before found. In the follmvinfj table arc compared the approxi- 
mate mean monthly heights of the sea surface at the Kagoshima har- 
bor between February 1914" and I'cbruary 1915, with those for the 
corresponding months in 1903 and 1904. 



TABLE III. 



Month 


(I) Height of 

^^(•:Jn Sea Lf*\'el 
( 1903 and iyo4) 


(ID HciK'ln of 
Mean Sea Level 
after the Eruption 
(1914 and 1915) 


Difference 
(II)-(I) 


JanosTy 




— (1914) 




February 


SOI 


6.4J shakn 


1.4a shakH 


March 




6M 




April 


SA| 


6.54 




May 


5.33 


&69 


1.46 


June 


5<5o 


6.99 




J«ly 


5-95 


7.16 


1.21 


August 




7.71 


1,67 


September 


6lII 


&11 


3.00 


October 


594 


8.10 


2.16 


November 


5-35 




3.00 


December 


, 5.13 


&10 


*97 


January 
Febroaiy 


5.99 

S4>I 


8^ (.1915) 
7.73 


, ^77 
2.72 



From the above table it will be seen that the mean monthly height 
of the sea level at Kagoshima was, between February and July in 1914, 
about 1.4 feet higher than in the corresponding months in 1903 and 

1904; this difference having been increased up to the maximum of 
three feet in November 1914, since when the amount seems to be again 
beginning gradually and slightly to decrease. 

The increase in level of the Kagoshima sea water, which was also 
the case for the several years succeeding the Sakura-jima eruption in 
1779, seems to be due to the depression of the ground under and about 

The tide gauge reading at the Kagoahima harbor was started again by the 
Prefectural Engineering Department. February 14, 1914. 
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tiie northern part of the Kagoshitna bay in consequence of the decline 

of the eruptive force and the outflow of enormous lava masses, which, 
if distributed over the island of Sakura-jima, would give a uniform 
thickness or depth of about 30 molet s. Compared with the heic^ht de- 
termined in 1892, the restilts of the leveling now bcinp;- repeated by the 
Military Survey Deparinnnt at the suggestion of the Imperial Earth- 
quake Investigation Committee, it follows that there has been a gen- 
eral depression^ whose amount was (in the summer of 191 4) about 0.4 
meter at the coast of the city of Kagoshima, and increased up to 
meter at a smalt promontory of Osaki-no-hama, about 10 km. north- 
ward along the coast. This result is in fair agreement with the varia- 
tion in the height of the sea level, whose amount was, in February to 
July 1<>I4, about T.4 feet or cm,, at Kas^j-oshima, It is likely that it 
will be several >cars before the [ground aliout the Sakura-jima regains 
its former level, probably to be followed by some elevation culminating 
in a new eruption. Detailed discussion on the sea level variation at 
Kagoshima and the depression of the ground is reserved for a future 
communication. 

XI. Arrangemkm of Cr.mkklets 

(Fig. 2.) 

The different new craterlets on both sides of the Sakura-jima are 
arranged evidently alon<^ a zone (II-II), which extends through the 
center of the island in a \V-N\V and E-SE direction, and to which also 
belongs the extinct parasitic cone of the Nabe-yama on the SE and the 
dome of the Hikinohtra and the Karasu-jima (now covered-up) on the 
W. This aone» whose original formation probably dates back to the 
epoch of the construction of the mountain itself, is approximately at 
right angles to the line I-I, which connects the Saknra-jima with the 
active Krishima-yama on the N-NE and the dormant Kaimon-dake, or 
Satsuma-Fuji, on the S-S\V. It is hereby to be noticed that the line 

I- l represents a part of the exten.sive South Kyushu volcanic chain and 
is, in this respect, of primar>- importance in comparison with the zone 

II- II, which, not belonging to such a chain, is to be regarded as mark- 
ing a system of secondary fracture or crack limited to the island itself. 

The formation of numerous craterlets on two (^iposite flanks of 
the island was also the case with the eruptions of 1779 and 1476; it 
being obviously easier for the e-rnptive energy of the Sakura-jima to 
tind \ cnts at or near tlic base of the mountain than to push up the lava 
to its top. 
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XII. Course of Eruptive Phenomena 

It is certainly a vety difficult problem, involving great responsibil- 
ity to the public, for several years to come, to forecast the future con- 
dition of a volcano, in complex activity, with reference to the possibil- 
ity or non-possibility of the reiutition of the strong outbursts, and the 
existence f)r non-existence of danger to the inhabitants at tlie mountain 
base. Yet, as a seismological member of the Imperial Earthquake In- 
vestigation GMtimittee, I had to give out in distinct form my opinions 
on this question as soon as possible, in relation to the outbursts of the 
Salnira-jima, which were obviously to be continued for several months. 
With respect to the city of Kagoshima the matter was perfectly simple, 
as explained in the next section. It was, however, after long ccm- 
sideration that the autlior decided, on the 20th of January, or one week 
after the commencement of the eruption, to allow the fugitives from 
Nojiri, Furusato, etc., on the SVV coast, and those from Take, Fujino, 
etc., on tlie NVV coast of the Sakura-jima. to return of their own choice 
to the respective villages where the ash-prccipitation had not been ex- 
cessive ; cautioning them to be careful should frequent or strong earth- 
quake shocks be repeated in the island. Now, the catastrophe of No- 
vember 8, 1779 (section 2), was followed, in the course of one 
complete year beginning with November 21st, or the end of two weeks 
from the date of commencement of the eruption, by the formation of 
eight new islands oil the XR side ot the Sakura-jima, each time accom- 
panied by some sea-water disturbances resulting in a small tsunami. 
The possibility of submarine after-eruptions gave the people of Kago- 
shima some uneasiness, giving rise at the end of January even to a 
false report of the formation of a new island off the SW coast of the 
Sakura-jima. The reasoning by which I had denied the probability of 
the repetition, in the present instance, of this particular sort of volcanic 
phenomenon, was as follows: The cratcrlets in the eruption of 1779 
were found on the S and NE sides of the island, or rou;;hly parallel to 
the general direction I-I ffig'. 2) of the volcanic chain, alone which, 
and especially in the northern part of the bay, between ilie two vol- 
canoes of tiie Sakura-jima and the Kirishima-yama, submarine eruptions 
may take place, as in 1779 and 764; while in the present case the cra- 
terlets have been foroMd along a secondary line of weakness, and not 
along a volcanic chain, implying the impossibility of occurrence of new 
eruptions from points on extension either toward Kagoshima or to- 
ward Osumi. As a matter of fact there has been so far no formation 
of a new island. 
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XIII. City of Kagoshima and Eeuption 

The city of Kagoshima, although near enough to the Sakura-jima, 
is in reality In a position not to be damaged by the eruptions of the 
latter, an'l, on receii)t of the news of the first eruption on January 12th, 
I sent telegrams at once to the Governor of the Kagoshima Prefecture 
and the office of the daily newspaper, the "Kagoshima Asahi," to the 
effect that in Kagoshimsi there was nothing to be feared from the erup- 
tion. The following as a note whidi I published in Kagoshima on the 
l6th, inunediately after my arrival in die city: 

Eruption: The new craterlets are, even the nearest of them* at a 
distance of about 6 km. from Kagoshima. The projection or precipi- 
tation of lava pieces, 70 or 80 grams in weighty is limited, even in the 
strong Asama-yama explosions, to the radial distance of some 4 km. 
Hence in the Sakura-jtma outbursts, in which the individual explosions 
are not so powerful as those of the Asama-yama, there will be no risk 
in the city arising from the fall of the lava pieces of non>insignihcant 
dimensions. 

Earthquakes: The earthquakes so frequently occurring since the 
iith are disturbances of volcanic nature, and even when very strong 
never attain the intensity of a great destructive earthquake, i. will 
not be able to destroy the ordinary Japanese wooden houses. Brick 

chimneys, stone fence-walls, etc., of unstable dimensions arc, however, 
easily broken, and care must he paid to make them stronpf cnoup^h. 

Tsunami (sea waves): Should the greater portion of the Sakura- 
jima be suddenly precijiitated into the bay, then there would he risk 
of the production of tsunami. As, however, there is no prospect of the 
occurrence of such a convulsion, there is no need of apprehending a 
great isunami. 

Volcanic gases: Even if tiie volcanic gases be strongly thrown 
toward Kagoshima, there is no risk of poisoning or suffocation. 

The people of Kagoshima, which had been nearly a deserted city 
since the 12th, began gradually to come back 00 and after the l6th, 
while the activity of the Sakura-jima continued to be reduced steadily 
since the 14th ( January). The eruptions of the western, or Yokoyama 

side, craterlets were brought practically to an end on January 25th; 
but some of the craterlets on the eastern, or Nahe-yama side, arc still 
giving forth strong eruptions from time to lime even up to the present 
day. As shown in section 7, the quantity of lava outflow from the 
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eastern cratcrlets group is nearly double that from the western crater- 
lets group, a;ui taking together the great erujitions of 1476, 1779 and 
1914 it is seen that the greatest lava outflow took place on the eastern 
side of the line I>I (fig. 2) . This fact may have some comiection with 
the arrangement of the underground lava reservoirs. 

XIV. Activity Along South Kyushu Volcanic Chain 

(Fig. I ) 

In the earlier parts of the present year there have been several 
outbursts in succession from the South Kyushu volcanic chain. Thus, 
the strong explosion of the Kirishima-yama on January 8th was 
quickly followed by the great Sakura-jima eruption of January 12th. 
Then the Iwo-jima (or Kikai-ga-shima, well known in Japanese his- 
tory ) , situated off the south coast of Satsuma, made eruptiotis on Feb* 
ruary 13th, accompanied by several earthquakes, one of whidi was of 
a fairly large magnitude (section 8). Finally, the Suwanose-jtma, 
situated further southward, made eruptions on March 21st. These 
four volcanoes, which together with the Kaimon-dake, form a nearly 
straight line, are at successive distances as follows: 



Kirishima to Sakura-jima 45 km. 

Sakura-jima to Kaimon-dake 46 km. 

Kaimon-dake to Iwo-jima 50 km. 

Iwo-jima to Suwanose-jima 147 km. 



» 

These eruptions which thus proceeded, as Professor Jagger re- 
marks, from north to south, have probably brought the volcanic activ- 
ity in this part of Kyushu to an end for the time, which apparenth- had 
the effect of changing the site (tf volcanic outbursts again to the Fuji 
volcanic zone, the ( )'^hima ha\ int^ made, after a quiescence of about 
one and one-half years, very powerful lava eruptions for about seven 
days between May 15th and 22d (1914). 
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EARTHQUAKES IN SOUTH CAROLINA DURING 1914. 

By Stkphen Taber 

Eight eartlK|uakes, having their epicenters within the boundaries 
of South Carolina, were recorded during the year 1914, and the 
Georgia earthquake of March 5th was tell in the northwestern portion 
of die state. Six of the disturbances occurred in the seismic area near 
Charleston, and the other two in the Piedmont rcgimi. Last year the 
writer published the results of a detailed investigati<m of the cause of 
earthquakes in the Atlantic Coastal Plain near Charleston and of the 
factors controlling fliictuationf; in the seismic activity of that area. 
The i)apcr' was accompanied by a talnilated list of over tour hundred 
shocks, nearly all recorded since iSHo. In the ])r<*sent fiaper tliat list 
is completed down to the close of the year 1 914, and the ncu data arc 
briefly discussed. 

In the Charleston area, seismic activity was noticeably greater 
than during the previous year, but did not equal the record for 1912. 
Six shocks occurred in 1914. as compared with four in 1913 and eight 
in 1912; and the earthquake of September 22d had a greater intensity 
(V, R.-F. ) than any felt since the shock of Jime 12, 191a, which had 
an intensity of VII. 

The first earthquake recorded in the Charleston area during 1914 
was a slight shock, lasting about three seconds, felt at Waltcrboro, 
Colleton county, on May 31st, at 11 :o3 p.m. According to one ob^ 
server the motion was apparently west to east. The barometric g^- 
dient sloped southeast. This shock was not recorded at Charleston or 
Summervillc. Walterboro is only thirty miles S. 70" W. of Summer- 
ville, and the fact that the disturbance was not reported at the latter 
place is possibly due to the lateness of the hour, tlioui,di it is not im- 
probable that the origin was somewhat farther to the southwest than 
usual. 

The next earthquake was recorded at Simimerville, June 19th. at 
3:13 a.m., with an intensity of about III. The barometric gradient 
sloped southeast, the sea-level barometric pressure at Charleston being 

' Seismic Activity in the Atlantic Coastal Plain, Xear Charleston, Sooth 
Carolina, BnUttin Seifmohgicoi Society of Atnerica, 4, i09-i6a 
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0.04 inch lower than that at Columbia, one hundred inilcs farther in- 
land. An earthquake having an intensity of IV occurred July 13th, 
at 8:53 p.m., and was followed on July 14th, at 3:00 a.m., by a shock 
with an intensity between I and II. The barometric gradient on both 
days sloped northwest. 

On September 226, at 2 :04 a.m., the heaviest earthquake shock of 
the year was felt. The estimated intensity was about V at Summer- 
vi!le, the town nearest the origin, and at Cliarlcston : while at Co- 
lumbia, Lexingtoti and Aiipiista, seventy to eij^hty miles distant, the 
intensity was III. Macon, (]a., one hundred and fiftv miles west of 
Summerville, was the most distant point reporting the shock. The 
area affected was not less than thirty diousand square miles, and 
probably was much greater. It is not possible to determine this area 
with any degree of aoniracy, for, because of the early hour, the earth- 
quake was reported from comparatively few towns. The barometric 
gradient on the morning of the earthquake sloped southeast. At Sum- 
menille the shock is reported to have been accompanied and slightly 
preceded by a noise like a train approaching from a distance. A few 
pictures were displaced on walls, but no damage resulted from the 
disturbance. 

The last earthquake of the > car was recorded at Suounerville on 
December 23d, at 6:55 a.m., and had a low intensity, probably less than 
II. The barometric gradient again sloped southeast. 

While, of course, it is not possible to draw general conclusions 

from data cxtcndinc:;' over sncli a sliort interval of time, it is interesting 
to note that the earthquakes which occurrerl during 1914 tend to 
strent^then conclusions already reached as a resuh of a study of the 
period from 1886 to 1913. In the paper on seismic activity near 
Charleston, referred lo above, evidence was gK'en in proof of the 
theory that most of these shocks are due to adjustments taking place 
along a northeasts-southwest fault in the crystalline rocks underlying 
tiie Coastal I'^Iain formations, and among other conclusions stated 
were the following: 

"6. Any factor increasincf the relative pressure on the northwest 
side of the assnmed fault, or decreasing it on the southeast side, tends 
to increase the slowly accumulating stresses that result in readjustments 
with their accompanying earthquake shocks. While such factors may 
control the time of seismic disturbances, Aey are not to be regarded 
as causes. 

''7. The most important factors affecting the relative pressure on 
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opposite sides of tlie fault, and tlius controlling the earthquake fre- 
quency, are rainfall, height of water-table, and barometric ptes$areJ* ' 

Four of the six earthquakes occurring in the Charleston area dur- 
ing 1914 took place when the barometric gradient sloped southeast; 
that is to Ea\ , when the atmospheric pressure was greater on the north- 
west side of the fault. 

The total rainfall for the year was 44.32 inches at Charleston and 
51.78 at Summerville, while for the year 1913 the figures wtre 41.49 
and 45.15 inches respectively.' There was therefore an increase in the 
to^ amount of rainfall, and the excess of rainfall at Summerville 
over that at Charleston increased from 3.66 inches in 19 13 to 646 
inches in 1914. Since Summerville and Charleston are on opposite 
sides of the fault, tfiis means that the effect of rainfall during 1914 as 
compared with 1913 was to increase the surface pressure on the north- 
west side of the fault relative to the soutlieast side. 

The mean temperature for the year was 64. 01° F. at Charleston 
and 63.8t>" at Summerville, making: the dilfLicncc in teniiierature 
1.02°. In 1913 the mean temperature at Charleston wai> 66.4 and ai 
Summerville 65.5°, making the difference 0.9**. There was therefore 
a slight increase in the difference in temperature, and since the height 
of the water-table in this section is very largely controlled by the pre- 
cipitation and the evaporation, which varies w ith the temperature, it is 
probable that the surface pressure due to the height of the water-table 
was relatively greater on the northwest side of the fault during 1914 
than it was durinc^: 1913. 

The facts here stated, when considered in connection with the in- 
crease in seismic activity during 1914, certauily support the conclu- 
sions quoted above ; and when the new data are plotted on the yearly 
rainfall, temperature and earthquake graphs, shown on Plate 8, Vol. 
IV of the Bulletin of the Seismological Society of Americat the close 
relation between the' curves, commented on in the previous paper, is 
seen to continue through the year 1914. 

In addition to the six earthquakes recorded in the Coastal Plain, 
two were reported during the year in the r'iedmont section of tlie state. 
A slight tremor was felt at Chester, .March 0th, at 3:30 p.m., but does 
not seem to have been noticed at any other place. The other shock 

' Ibid., p. 148. 

'The rainfall and temperature data used in this paper were compiled from 

"CTimatological Data. Smith C.irolina Section," by Richard H. Sullivan, Section 
Director, U. S. Weather Bureau, 
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occurred at 8:20 p.in. of the same day and was reported from Florence, 
Hartsville and Darlington. The origin was probably between Harts- 

ville and Darlington, and not far from the latter place. At Darlington 
the intensity was about IV, R.-F., and the disturhaiice is said to have 

lasted nearly one mintite. At HartSN illc the shock was preceded and 
accompanied by a deep rumbling' sountl, cansinj^f windows to rattle. 
At Florence the intensity appears to have been not more than II or 
III. R.-F. 

The Georgia earthquake occurred March 5th, at 3 :05 p.m., Cen- 
tral Standard Time. The orij^n was located about thirty miles south- 
cast of Atlanta* Ga., where the intensity was VI.* The shodc was felt 
in the western Piedmont section of South Carolina, being reported as 
far east as Cherokee county. It was also felt in parts of Alabama, 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 



List op South Cakoltna EAatHQUAXES Dvnws 1914. 



Date 


Time 


Intensity 


Remarks 


March 6 


3 30 p.m. 


II or III 


Reported troni Chester 


March 6 


8:20 p.m. 


IV 


Reported from Darlington, Hartsville and Florence. 


May 3t 


11:03 P^m. 


III 


Reported from Walterboro. 


June 19 


3:13 a.m. 


III 


Reporter! from Summcrville. 


July I 


8:33 p.m. 


IV 


Reported from Summcrville. 


July 14 


3 :00 a.m. 


n 


Reported from SuimnerviUe. 


Sept. 23 


a:Q4 a.in. 


V 


Reported from Summcrvilk, Charleston, 








C< .lutritti.'i, Au}7ii«tn .^^d other placeS. 


Dec 2j 


6:55 a.m. 




Reported from Summervilie. 



* PerMMial communication from Dr. Harry Fielding Reid, January 14. 1915. 



University of South Carolina, 
Columbia, South Carolina, 
March 1915. 
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AREQUIPA EARTHQUAKES REGISTERED DURING 

THE YEAR 1914 

By Lv:oN Campbell 

Arequipa Station of the Harvard College Ob$ervatory. 
Communicated by the Director, Eowaso C. PiaoaiKC. 

From a seismological standpoint, the year 1914 was not so inter- 
esting, or exciting, in Arequipa as the previous year, although the total 
number of tremors n^stered was about the same. 

Unfortunately, reliable observations of earthquakes felt in the 

city proper could not be obtained, due to the prolonged illness of Mr. 
Brett who had been so keenly interested in noting the disturbances 

dnrin;:;- the year 1013. However, there is a prospect that he will \ye 
able to contiiuif to record the observations of those fell in the city dur- 
ing the present year, lor comparison with those made at the Ob- 
servatory. 

Reports of the tremors felt here have been regularly contributed 
to the Seismological Station of San Calixto, at La Pax, Bolivia, and 
the receipt of similar data from that station has proved most valuable 

in the study of those felt here. 

In Table I is given a list of the earthquakes as refristercd at this 
Observatory durintj the year under disctission. Column 1 contains the 
ctirrent number assijjoied to each earthquake, consccntivelv. while 
columns 2 and 3 give tiic dale and lime of each shock. Column 4 con- 
tains the observed intensities, as estimated on the Rossi-Forel scale. 
The last column contains remarks made at the time of observation, or 
from subsequent knowledge which came to hand. 

The discussion of the seismic activity in Arequipa has been made 
in the same manner as during the previous year, and these values are 
given in Table IT. in which column I contains the including dates of 
each half month, while colimins 2 and 3 v^'wc the sum total of the 
earthquakes in that interval oi time and the sum of the intensities of 
the same, and column 4 contains the mean intensity for the corres- 
ponding intervals. 

The strongest earthquake of tfie year occurred just before mid- 
night of February 25th and caused considerable alarm among the pop* 
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TABLE I 

Arequipa Earthquakes During the Year 1914. 



No. 


Date 
J9I4 


/Ttii .MiT. Time 
j H.M.S. 


Inten. 


Remarks 


I 


Jrin. 4 


4 02 p.m. 


II 


Slight nimbly and jolt felt. 


2 


Jan. 7 


1 2 :So a.m. 


III 


Duration 40 sees. 


3 


Jan. i8 


9:50ut5p.m. 


IV 


Duration jo sees. 


4 


Feb. I 


ii:58:55|h,m. 


III 


Double shock. First, dnratioii 3 aecs^ 

Second, 15 sees later, lasting 5 sees. 


5 


Feb. 6 


9 -iS •5/0 a.m. 


III 


Duration 3 sees. Mark on plate rle- 
cicledly lengthened to the NE by al- 
mo'it 10 mm 


6 


Feb. 17 


B *tt na > tn 


V 


Miir.ition JO sfcs. Strong enoiigti to 
awaken people. Mark ou plate 5 
■'till. 10 iVC. 


t 

• 


Feb. 2C 


IT 'elt^et A m 


VT.Vfl 


A strong shock; enough to awaken 
everybody Duration 30 sees., fol- 
lowed sonic 5 sees, later ( 1 1 :59 :a6) 
by a still stronger shock lastmg a 
full minute, causing a genera! ex- 
odus from the In u-c Mark on 
plate extensive in a .\E to SW 
direction, measuring t.s inches long 
t>y 0.75 'Jicli wide. .\ ct(>ck pen- 
dulum, swinging in a X-S direction. 


g 


Feb. 27 






found stopped. 


J "26 • a m 


IMII 


Duration 4 sees. 


9 


Mar. 7 


2 .32 a.m. 


II 


oiivjrii jnu TO nouse. 


10 


Mar. 21 


8 :IQ D m 


IMII 


oiigni snocK. 


ij 


Mar. 22 


Slit ♦^t».tii 


II 


13 


Mar. 23 


5 :45 p.m. 


I 




13 


Mar. 2 J 


10:51 :i5p.ni. 


I 




14 


Mar. 24 


7:31 :15 p.m. 


I 




IS 


Mar. 25 


7:50 a.m. 


I 




i6 


Mar. 25 


1 :56 :2o p.m. 


I 




17 


May i 


4:18:57 p.m. 


IV 


Duration 30 sees. 


a 


May 3 


8:13 :37 a.m. 


I 


19 


May 4 


4:9:18:04 a.m. 


II 




20 ' 


May 5 


I.? no .T.m, 


III 


Durattwi 18 sees. 


21 


-May 17 


2 ;jy : JO a.m. 


II 




«l 


June 8 


9:19:248.111. 


III 


Short duration and sudden jolt 


23 


June IJ 


12:29:37 p.m. 


III 




24 


June i6 


5 :04:20 p.m. 


HI 




25 


June 22 i 


4 :oi :o2 p.m. 


IV-V 


Strong rumble heard, duration of 
quake 20 sees. 
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Date 
1 1914 


7Sth Mer. Time 


Intcn. 


Remarks 


26 


June 22 


8:59 :02|k.in. 


IV 


I'clt a.s a double shock, duration 15 
sees. 


27 


July 10 


9 :22 :48 p.m. 


It 




28 


July 14 


12 :o6:57 p.m. 


MI 




^9 


, July JJ 


7 -.21 :38 a.m. 


III 


Duration 5 sees. 


9> 


, Attg, 7 


7»o:35a.ni. 


IIMV 


Duration sees. 


3' 


AuR. 10 


9:24 p.m. 


III 




32 


Aug. 12 


3 :32 p.m. 


HI 




33 


Aug. 15 


II :io:45a.in. 


II 




34 


St'pt. 4 


«:45:57P.ni. 


III 


Duration ao Sees. 


35 


Sept. 11 


12:39 am. 


II 


Duration 2 or ,^ vpcs. 


36 


Sept. II 


6 ^7 :07 a.m. 


V 


Duration 60 sees. Series of shocks. 
Marks on plate kwigest in ENE- 
WSW direction. Goads of dust 
seen rising from pampa at foot OT 

mountains. 


37 


Sept. 17 


ii:ii:43P.ni. 


IIMV 


Duration 7 sees. Rumble heard like 

distant thunder. 


38 


Sept. 23 


8:11 a.m. 


III 


Duration 5 sees. 


39 


Sept, 28 


2 :23 p.m. 


I 




40 


Oct. 6 


12:17 ani. 


I 




4' 


Oct. 12 


6:57:28 a.m. 


IIMV 


Reached climax at 6:57:4$ a.m. 


4^ 


Oct. 23 


9:14:19a.m. 


II 




43 


Oct. 33 


It :44 p.m. 


III 


Duration 5 sees. 


44 


Oct. 25 


3 :20 a.m. 


IMII 


Reported in town onl^. 


45 


Oct. 25 


3:48 a.m. 


III 




46 J 


Oct. 26 


10 :$2 :45 p.m. 


IV 


Duration 20 sees. 


47 


Kov 17 


0*12*06 


II-III 




4*< 


N'ov. IQ 


7:16 n m. 


II 




49 


Nov. 21 


11:44:54 a.m. 


III 


A heavy jolt fell ; quake lasted 3 sees. 


50 


Nov, 23 


11:37 P-in. 


MI 




5> 


Dec 2 


6:56:12 p.m. 


ni 


Duration 10 sees. 


52 


Dec 3 


7:08:11 p.m. 


IIMV 


Duration 3 min. Seismograph «ieen 
to move for this length of time, 
according to H. P., observer. 


53 


Dec. 5 


12 :04 :20 p.m. 


I 




54 


Dec. 6 


6:50 a.m. 


III 


Duration 2 min., more or less. 



ulace. It was eveti more severe to the west and south of Arequipa, 

reaching into the northern part nf Oiile. For a distance of some 
thirty miles inland from the coast at MoUcndo, the heavy roaring and 
surging of the ocean could be heard following closely upon the move- 
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TABLE II 

Table of Seismic Activity in Arequipa/1914. 





Date; 


No. of 


I 

Sum <if 


Mean 




Jill < 




lliiCliSlllCS 


iniciisiiics 


January 


I - IS 


a 


5.0 


a-S 




16 - 31 


I 


4.0 


4.0 


FebntBiy 


I - 14 


2 


«uo 


3-0 




15 - 28 


3 


14.0 


47 


March 


I - IS 


1 


2.0 


2.0 




t6 - 31 


7 


9-5 


1.3 


April 


1 - '5 


0 




ao 




16 - 30 


0 


QlO 


0.0 


May 


I - >5 


4 


lOO 


2.5 




16 - 31 


I 


2.0 


2.0 


June 


I - 15 


a 


6.0 


3.0 




16-30 


3 


US 


3.8 


July 


I - IS 


a 


35 


1.8 




16 - 31 


I 


3.0 


*o 


August 


I - 15 


4 


10.0 


25 




16 - 31 


0 


ao 


0.0 


September 


1 - 15 


3 


10.0 


33 




16 - 30 


3 


7.S 


AS 


October 


1 - 15 


2 


4-5 


aia 




16 - 3f 


5 


HS 


a.9 


November 


.1 - 15 


0 


OjO 


ao 




16 - 30 


4 


9.0 


2.2 


December 


I - 15 


4 


10.5 


2.6 




16 - 31 


0 


0.0 


0.0 




Toul 


54 


142.5 





meiit of the earth. To the north and east it was scarcely felt at all. 
The epicenter appears to have been due south of MoUendo, probably 
out to sea. 

The two earthquakes which occurred on the second of December, 
in the early evening, although not so strongly felt in Arequipa, were 
quite severe to the west. The epicenters of both of these disturbances 

appear to have been very, near to that of the terramoto of August 6, 
1913. which caused so much damage in Chuquibamba and Caraveli. 
The earthquake of Se|)teml)er nth was also quite severe in Caraveli, 
but not so bad as was reported, at the time, in the newspapers. 

Prom the above it would seem that, due to the frequency of 
tremors on the Pacific Coast at about 16° south latitude, a more de- 
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tailed study of the earthquakes in that region would be certainly worth 
while, for that locaUty may he the center of more disturbances to come. 

From a preHminary examination of the data pubhshed at the San 
Calixto Station the preponderance of tremors as registered there, 
witfaia a radius of one thoiuand kilometers, appears to emanate from, 
or near, longitude 73^ west and latitude 15.5^ south. This fact tends 
to confirm the above statement, that the last mentioned place b the 
center of numerous tremors and should be more carefully investigated. 
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"O" AS A SYMBOL FOR TIME AT ORIGIN 
By J. B. WooDwoftTH 

Wiechert's now iimversally adopted ''International N<Mnencb- 
tare»" including the phase symbok P, S, L, C, F, and combinations ex- 
pressing the reflection of waves, appears to lack in common with 
earlier systems one important character, that for the initial phase of 
all these waves, the time at origin. The time at oris^in in tcleseismic 
observations is a matter of inference and calculation based upon con- 
stants giving the speed of propagation of seismic vibrations. The reg- 
istration of time at origin possibly is attained in certain shallow shocks 
arising beneath an earthquake station; but this event rarely happens. 
The close approximation to the probably exact second of time at which 
many shocks occur, which is now attainable by the aid of corrected 
tables for the time of transit, makes it desirable to employ a symbol, 
correlative with those of the instnimentally rccfisteretl i^hases. for the 
inferred initial impulse of distint earthquakes. Such initial phase 
would be understood of course lo mean that pliase of a possibly pro- 
longed shock whose irUensity rose to the point at which vibrations were 
sent outward to great distances. In most earthquakes of high intensity 
this phase is probably from the nature of the cause of the shock an 
initial movement. 

For the time at origin some German bulletins have used the letters 
HZ (Herdzeit). Other writers have employed / with subscripts to in- 
dicate ditrerent determinations of the time at origin based upon the 
intervals S-P and S-eL, etc. ; but / as a character is associated with T, 
carrying the idea of a period of time. U Z does not naturally lend itself 
to international use. It has seemed to the writer, therefore, that seis- 
moloi^sts mi^t without risk of ambiguity adopt 0, the symbol for the 
ori^n of coordinates in Des Cartes' famous system published in his 
Discours in 1637, where 0 designates the locus of a point rather than a 
time ; but in seismology the time of the initial phase and the axis of 
the theoretical epicenter are coincident terms. 0 in the sense of point 
of origin may lie some kilometers beneath the epicenter, and hence 
would connote the orii^dn and not epicenter. O followed by the time 
in h. m. s. would not be mistaken for 0 followed by X and 9 with ap- 
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propriate values to designate the epicenter, should it be desirable to 
employ O In bdth senses. The epicenter may be written O', borrowing 
z { tor zenith i the \ crtically upward component in the xys coordinates 
of Cartesian jzeonietry. 

The symbol 0 becomes convenient in writing the transit equa- 
tions ; e.g.,P^O (read P minus 0)=:6mios; iS— 0 = 12m 40s ; 
and correspondingly O based on 5 — P may be written O' ; O based 
on eL — 5 may be written 0"; O based on eL — P may be written 
O'"; or significant subscript letters may be affixed. 

The determination of 0 = time at origin, might well be issued in 
bulletins pving earthquakes phases, printing O and its h. m. 5. values 
iji italics, on t!ie line of the date, to indicate that it is a deduction from 
the observed limes of the phases which follow. 0 thus given on the 
basis of known tables for transit times becomes at once an index of the 
accuracy of die observed phases, and enables the reader of a set of 
bulletins to compare the reports of the same earthquake, since with 
accurate data 0 should be a time common to all of them. Further- 
more, since time is equivalent to terrestrial longitude, discrepancies in 
0 between different observatories indicate the error in lon«^itu(ie which 
will arise in using the data in the location of the epicenter. By taking 
the mean of 0 for a group of records tlic center of gravity of the tri- 
angle of error may be arrived at, and by adding algebraically correc- 
tuHis to the distance (or to — O, etc.) of the records dqiarting from 
the mean O, the determination of the q»icenter may proceed without 
further correction. 

The attempt to obtain 0 correctly should result in the improve- 
ment of seismographic reports, which from various causes, apparently 
not all unavoidable, display great divergences. The symbol is being 
used this year in the 1 larvard bulletin wlienever the data i)ermit the 
reduction of the phases to their time of starting out from the point of 
origin. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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SEISMOGRAPHS AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

By S. D. TowNiEy 

There are two exhibits of seismos^aphs at the Kxposition. In 
the Japanese exhibit, in the Liberal Arts JJuilding, two seismographs 
are shown. The one is Omori's horizontal pendulum tromometer, 
which has a magnification of 200, and is used for recording dight 
and unfelt seismic movements, and also pulsatory oscillations of the 
ground* The second is Tanakadate's strong-motion seismograph, 
which "rccorrh the horizontal and vertical components of the motion 
of the y^round in a j^^rcal nr destructive earthquake. The instrument 
is put in nidtioii autumatically and only in case of such a shock." 

The Japanese exhibit also contains large reproductions of seis- 
mograms, publicatimis of the Imperial Earthquake Investigation 
Committee, and many large photographs of earthquake damage* and 
volcanic eruptions, notably those of Asama-yama in 1913 and Sakura- 
jima in 1914. 

The second exhibit consists of a llosch-Oinori seismot^^raph 
shown by the U. S. Weather Bureau in its exhibit in the Agricultural 
Building. 



MEia iXG OF THE SI-:iSMOL0GICAL SOCIETY 

There will be a meeting of tlic Seismological Society of America 
in Berkeley at the time of the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, August 2-7, 1915. A program is 
now being arranged and will include an address by President McAdie. 
Members having papers to present should send titles to the Secretary 
as soon as possible. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL NOTES 

CofUmued activity of Lassen Peak, California, — ^The recent vol- 
canic activity of Lassen Peak in Shasta county, California, was de- 
scribed in detail by Dr. Diller in an article published in this journal, 
volume IV, no. 3, at pages IO3 to 107. During the months of April 
and May 191 5 the newspapers have published notices of various ex- 
plosions The following have cnme to our attention: 

April 9th ashes were thrown from two separate craters for about 
ten minutes, and drifted nortliuard at a heif^ht of about a thousand feet. 

April 15th an eruption of ashes lasted more than hall an hour. 

Three or four explosions occurred on April t6th. 

April 27th there was a pronounced explosion, and ashes from it 
were carried as for as Cottonwood, which is fifty miles distant, and to 
Anderson, which is six miles north of Cottonwood. 

There was another explosion on May 14th at midnight. 

On May 19th it was reported, on apparently trustworthy authority, 
that molten lava was llowing down the western slope ot the peak. 

Another eruption shortly after midnight on May 21st cau.->ed a 
flood of mud to rush down Hat Creek valley, in the eastern part of 
Shasta county, burying farm lands at places to a depth of three feet. 

Another eruption occurred on May 23d, causing another flood of 
mud in Hat Creek vallQr. The floods in Hat Creek valley seem to have 
been caused by the melting of snow Ijy the heat from the eruption^, 
thus carrying down large quantities of volcanic ash previously de- 
posited. Heavy rains also occurred, and it may be that these were the 
chief factor in causin_t^ tlie floods. 

The Forestry Bureau s ser\'ice station is said to have been de- 
• stroyed by a rock that fell upon it. Much standing timber has also 
been destroyed. 

Still another large eruption occurred on May 30th, just one year 
after the first activity shown by the volcano. 



Port of Spain, March 26, Jplg' — ^Mr. George A. Macready kindly 

sends us a note of a sliock felt at 12:02 a.m. on March 26th at Port of 
Spain, Trinidad, British West Indies. He thinks it may have lasted 
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three seconds. No chimneys were damaged, but some plaster fell from 
the walls of old buildin^^s. Most people were awakenedj but there 
was no panic. Some clocks were stopped. 

Perugia, Italy, March 2/, ipi^. — ^Several shocks were fdt in the 
province of Perugia, but though no damage was done the people moved 
out and camped in the open. There was evidently some nervousness 
on account of the late fatal earthquakes in the Abruzzi provinces. 

San Jose, California, March j/, /p/5. — Prof. F. J, Rogers of 
Stanford University noted a shock at San Jose at 4:33 a.m. P. S. T. 
It lasted only about two seconds and had an intensity of between II 
and III, R.-F. scale. Tht shadi was felt by many persons. 

Aveesano district, Italy, April $, ipi^. — ^After the disastrous 
' earthquake of January 13, 191 5, shocks were of almost daily occur- 
rence for months in that part of Italy. On April 5th, however, there 
was another violent t|uake in the Avezzano district, and also at Reita, 
and a gentler one at Rome where it occurred at 7:20 a.m. At Taglia- 
cozzo several houses were damaged. 



Sassiw!o, Italy, April 5, 79/5. — A sharp shock was reported nt 
Sassnolo. sixty miles north of Florence, at 7:40 a.m. No damage was 
done. 

San. Luit Obispo, California, April ii, /p/5.— Mr. R. E. Collora 
reports a shock at San Luis Obispo at i :57 a.m., with an intensity of 
IV to V. R.-F. scale. No damage was done. 



Tacoma and Seattle, Washington — A shock was felt at Tacoma, 
Washington, at lo-.^j a.m., April 22. 1915 U was also felt at South 
Tacoma and at Dupont. fourteen miles to the west, and in the Puyallup 
valley. It was recorded by the seismograph of the University of Wash- 
ington at Seattle at 10:34. 

Tagliacoezo, Italy.— On April 24th a strong shock was felt at four 
o'clock p.m. and lasted several seconds. It caused great alarm. The 
epicenter seems to have been at or near Tagliacozzo, where several 
houses were damaged, and some tottering walls fell. 
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Tiptotiville, Tennessee. — On April 29, 191 5, an earthquake oc- 
curred at Tiptonville, Tennessee, between five and six o'^ck p.m. 
Some alarm was caused, but no damage was done. 



Central California, May 28ik. — A light earthquake at about 10:50 
pm was reported from Fresno, Porter ville, Merced and Balcersfield. 

It seemed to be heaviest at the last-named place. 

A letter concerning this earthquake has been received from Mr. 
F. W. Warthorst oi Bakcrslield. lie was not awakened, but judgin]Ef 
by reports of others Mr. Warthorst estimates the intensity as V, R.-F. 
scale* Windows rattled, pictures and electric lights moved, but there 
was no damage whatever to buildings. 



ADDENDUM 

Mr. Wood has sent the following; addition to his article on "The 
Seismic Prelude to the 1914 Eruption of Mauna Loa,"' volume 5, 
page 48, after Hne 5 : 

1892, Dec. I — Action at summit, 3 days only. 
No How. 

No earthquakes recorded. 
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REVIEWS 

Dr. E. Tains. — ^Ueber die Frequenz der Nachstosse starker 
Beben. (On'the Frequency of After^Shodcs of Severe Earthquakes.) 
Die NaturwUsensehaften, Heit Il» 145-150, 1915. 

Although the after-shocks of severe earthquakes repeat themselves 
with continually decreasing frequency and intensity, it is out of the 

question to speak of regular decrease, except in the most general sense. 

The studies of F. Omori on the earthquakes of Japan have thrown 
much light on this question. The earthquake of the 28th of October 
1891, which caused i,^reat destruction in central Nippon, was followed, 
in the course of the next two years, by 3365 atlcr-shocks, registered at 
Gifu. The Holdcaido earthquake of March 22, 1894, registered in Ne- 
muro, was followed by 663 after-shocks up to the end of December 
1894^ 

Omori has deduced frcMn these and simitar cases tiie following 

formula : v = — ^— p. in which x is the time, y the number of after- 

X d 

shocks, and a and b are two constants to be determined from actual 
observations of x and y, by the method of least squares. 

Kovesligethy' has used this principle in a study of a theoretical 
basis of the predictton of earthquakes ; and S. Kusakabe* has attempted 
to deduce this formula from actual observations and conjectures con- 
cerning the elastic conditions after the shock, 

Kusakabe expresses the law of the frequency of the after-shocks 
in this modification of the formula: 

In which c and d depend on the elastic condition of die earth's crust and 
the length of time of observation ; T is the time of accumulation of the 
force that caused the principal shock, and log is the natural logarithm. 
T, in the case of tectonic earthquakes, is to be assumed as very great. 

^ Math, und Xat. Berichtc aus Vngarn. 26, 212. 1910. 

'Journal of the College of Science, Japan, 21, i et scq., 1906-1907. 
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For the California earthquake of 1906, H. F. Reid has set this time as 
one hundred years. 

Tested in the light of other «irthqiiakes, the equation of Omoii' 
shows only a restricted value. The observattons on the Ltgurian earth* 
quake of the 23rd of Febraary 1887, and of the Calabrian earthquake 
of December 28, 1908, by no means agree with it. 

One must take into account not only the frequency of the after- 
shocks, l)ut also their intensity, and -so deduce instead of a frequency- 
curve an activity-curve. The Cahfornia earth([uake is i>articularly 
suitable lor this deduction, tor the records 01 the atter-shocks show 
that the curve is not even approximately hyperbolic. One sees here, 
as in other earthquakes, a rapid decrease, but the activity shows very 
strongly marked variation. The stronger after-shocks start a new 
series of minor quakes, and thus tend to increase the activity record. 

The work of F. Wahner' on the earthquake of Agram of November 
9, 1880. shows the same irreixularly dccreasiniG^ intensity, and teaches 
that neither the maximum of trec|uency nor that of activity necessarily 
follow directly after the in inciiial 5;hnck- Taken along with the curve 
of the records of the California earthquake, this shows that the occur- 
rence of the after-shocks in each case is governed by tmcertain factors, 
and that one may speak cnly in very general terms of a more rapid de- 
crease in the t>eginning and of a later more gradual decrease in fre- 
quency and activity. In order to give these curves greater value it 
would be necessary to know not only the regional distribution of the 
shocks, hut also their absolute intensity, the position of the epicentrum, 
and the depth of the oriijin. 

The records of the great Indian earthquake of April 4, 1905, also 
show dearly the influence of strong after-shocks, in tiiat the curve is 
not even approximately hyperbolic. 

J. P. Smith. 

II. RkcENTE TllKKKMitTQ NELL.\ MaRSICA K r.lA StKUMKNTT SISMICI, 

by C, Ap^amenone, Rendicontl dcUa R. Accacirmia dci Lincei, Classe di 
scienze hsiche, matematiche c naturali, vol. XXIV, serie 5', sem., 
fasc. 3**. Seduta del 7 febbraio, 1915. 

The author concludes tliat the ejiicenter of the earthquake of 
January 13, 1015, was near the southern slope of Mount V'elino. The 

* Sitsungsber. d. K. Akad. iViu., Wien (Malh.-Nat. Classe), 88, 255 et 
seq.. 1882. 
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damage done in the valley of the Liri makes him think that either there 
were two seismic centers which entered into action at practically the 
same time or the ej»icenter had a linear form and for geological reasons 
caused the greatest damage in two lar distant points. 

He then asks at which ol the two points the movement bqnan. Of 
the observatories at Montecassiao, at Rocca di Papa, and at Rome, 
the shock was felt eartiest at the observatory at Montecassino. Ac- 
cordingly this observatory must have been nearer to the original shock 
than were the other two» and the movement must have begun in the 
valley of the IJfi. 

fie notes the remarkable numher of secondary shacks recorded 
by llie seismof^raph at Rocca di Fapa. The instrument was out 
of action from 7 to 8 :37 a.m. From then until ntidnight it legist* 
ered 240 shocks, and, on the following days, 120, 88, 38^ and 30 shocks, 
successively. Up to February 6th, 750 shocks were ref^stered, 
and doubtless other smaller shocks were lost because of the microseis- 
mic agitation which always affects the instrument. Only a few of 
these shocks were perceptible to the senses. 

The author then undertakes to compute the surface velocity of the 
seismic waves. He assumes tor the luTie being that Avczzano was the 
epicenter of the shocks. lie computes, from the time when it was lelt 
at Montecassino, at Rocca di Papa, and at Rome, the time when it was 
first felt here. Then, taking the time at which it was felt at twenty 
observatories both in and outside of Italy, and the distance of these ob- 
servatories from Avezzano, he finds that tin- a\ erage velocity was 7330 
meters per second. Rejecting seven of the observations because they 
seem unreliable, the average velocity for the remaining thirteen is jf^yo 
meters per second, varying between 6960 meters for Padua and 8950 
meters for Treviso. 

The author appends a portion of a seismogram traced in the scis- 
mological station at the Cartuja in Granada. 

C. G. AujLS. 
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SEISMOLOGICAL REPORTS RECEIVED 

AMERICA 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.— Records of the Seismo- 
graphic Station, nos. 5. 5a, and 7. March i to April 30. 1915, 

Ottawa, Canada, Earthquake Station, Dominion Astronomical Ob- 
servatory. — Reports nos. 3 and 4, March i to April 30, 191 5. 

ASIA 

Zi-Ka-Wei, China. — Bulletin Sisniique» nos. 13, 14, and 14 bis, Oc' 
tober 23 to December 28, 1914; also nos. I and I bis, January i to 
February 28, 1915. 

EUROPE 

Boletin Mensual de la Estaddn Sismol6|^ca de Cartuja (Gra- 
nada 1, nos. II and 12, October to December, 1914; also nos. 1-5, 

January-March 191 5. 

Mitteilungcn dcs Zentralbureaub tier Inlernalionalen Seismologis- 
chen Assoziation, nos. 2 to 5, pp. 13-125. 1913 to 1914. 

Mitteilungcn der Hauptstation fiir Erdbebenforschungf am Phys- 

ikalischen Staatslaboratorium zu IIaml)ur<j. nos. 1-3, T<in"ary to 
March Kyi 3: nos. I to 5, August to December, 1914; and no. i, 
January 1915. 

Stonyhurst College Observatory. — ^Earthquake records by Milne 
seisHK^fraph, January i to March 26, 191 5. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Manila, P. T. — Seismological bulletins of tlie Oliservatory, nos. 29 
to 36, October 1 to E)ecember 31, 1914; also nos. i to 3, January i to 
31. 1915- 
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MINUTES OF TIIK MEETING ()E THE BUARI) Ul- DIRECTORS OF 

THE SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

HAY d» 1915 
I 

The meeting was ealkd to order at 4:30 (km. by Viee-Preudent Tolmaii, in 

Rooir. (6. Stnnfori! University. Direcftors Arnold, Durand» Taff, Tolman and 
Townlcy were present. 

The irinutes of the meeting of the Board held on January 20, 1915. were 
read and approved. • 

The report of the Board of EUi tii ii wns rend In tlu Sccrptnry 

After being duly nominated the following officers were cUciid for the year: 

President A. G. McAdie 

First Vice-President J. B. Woodworth 

Second Vice-President... C F. TotMAH, Ja. 

Third Vice- President Ralph Arnold 

Secretary-Treasurer S. D. Townley 

The f-^ovx of the sccrctao'-trcasurer for the year ending April 3, 1915, was 
read and ordered tiled. 

The report of the auditing committee was read by Director Durand and 

ordered filed. 

Mr. £. M. Keyser, of San Francisco, Cal., was elected to membership in the 
Society, and the Ubcaries of the University of Oregon and the University of 
Washington were added to the list of subscribers. The toss of six members 
through resignation was reported h\ the ^rrretnrv 

A letter from A. L. Barrows concerning exhibits of seismographs at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition was read, and the Secretary was instructed to co- 
operate in the matter. 

The salary of the Secretary-Treasurer was continued for one year at the 
rate of ^.oo per montlu 

Adjourned at 5 'AS- 

S. D. Townley. Secretary. 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OF ELECTION 

The -miiual dection of directors of the Seismological Society of America 
was held in Room 752. Phclan BuiUiinR. San Francisco, CaL, OO April 3, I9IS. 
The report of the Board of election is as follows : — 

President and Members of the Seismological Socirrv: 

We, the undersigned judges of election, certify that 150 ballots were cast at 
the attnual election, held in San Francisco on this date, with the following result 
Two ballots were blanks. 



Ralph Arnold 108 

J. C. Branncr J48 

W. F. Durand 115 

J. C. Jones 40 

A. C. Lawson 136 

A. O. Lrn<;rhner 5p 

A. G. McAdic 1 19 

C. R Marvin 117 

R. B. ^^ 45 

G. D. Louderback I 



M. M. O'Shaug^tiicssy 46 

H. F. Rcid 13a 

F. J. Rogers 55 

Stephen Tabcr 49 

J. A. Taff «7 

C F. Tolman, Jr 118 

S. D. Townley 134 

Otto von Geldem 87 

J. B. Wondwortb 113 

H. R Bain 1 



The follow named, heing the twelve receiving the liighest numhcr of 
votes, are declared elected Directors of the Society for the year 1915-16: J. C. 
Branner, A. C. Lawson, S. D. Townley, H. R Rcid, A. G. McAdic, C R Tol> 
man, Jr., C. F. Marvin. W, R Durand, J. B. Woodworth, Ralph Arnold, Otto 
von Geldem, J. A. TaS. 

D. S. RiCHASDSON, 

LvTREa WAOONca, 

E. R Davt?. 

H. W. TURNFR. 

April 3, 1915. Board of Election. 
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REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 
From April 4, 1914, to April 3, 1915, 

The total number of members ut (he Society and subscribers to the BuL- 
hmv h now 414, a decmse of 13 during the year. Three mendiers were lost 
through death, Mr. W. R. Eckart of Palo Altn, Cnl , Mr Beach Thompson of 
Menlo Park, Cal., and Professor N. H. Winchell of Minneapolis, Minn. 

Volume 4 of the Bullbtin, containing 247 pages and 9 plates, was issued 
during 19 14. 

The financial report is as follows: — 



GufZKAL Fund 

To halance. April 4, 1914 $ 61.0B 

Dues and subscriptions 733-35 

Reprints 11.70 

Sale of publications 4>oo 

Transfer from Sayles Fund, interest 267.89 

Transfer from Savlcs Fund, principal 200.00 

Transfer from Lite Membership Fund, interest 16.25 



Total $1.^94.37 

Cr. 

By Stanford University Press, printing Volume 4 $ 753-45 

Stanford University Press, reprints C&aS 

Stanford University Press, miscellaneous printing... 3^73 

Commercial An Co. illustrations 55-^^2 

Second-class postage on Bulletins 6.56 

Poretgn postage on BiiLLeriNa.... 9-77 

Miscellaneous postage 14'SO 

Stamped envelopes 21.24 

Rent of safe-deposit box 2.00 

Salary of Secretary-Treasurer 240.00 

BatancCt April 3, 1915 83.93 



Total $r.a94a7 

Life Membership Fund 

To balance April 4, 1914 $ 400.00 

One life membership (transfer from S^les Fund) 95.00 

Interest from Berkeley Bank of Savings and Trust Co i&aS 



Totol $ 441 25 
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Cr. 

By interest, transferred to General Fund .$ 16.25 

Balance, April J, 1915 435.00 



TottI 1 $44l-< 

Saylcs Fund 

To babncc. April 4. 1914 $4,7oaoo 

Interest {ftnw ^Tutu^<l Building and Loan Assocbtion of San Jose 

and College Park 60.00 

Interest from Pblo Alto Mutual Building and Loan Assn isaoo 

Interest from Truckle Lumber Co 60.OO 

Interest from Bank of Palo Alto, Savings Department 27.RQ 



Total $4,967-89 

Cr. 

By tran^ft r to General Fund, interest $ 267.89 

Transfer to General Fund, from Bank of Palo Alto, principal 300.00 

Transfer to Life Membership Fund asoo 

Balance, April 3» 1915 4»47S><m 



Total §4.96789 



S. D. TowNLEY, Secretary-Treasurer. 



REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

San Francisco, April 16, 1915. 
To THE BoAKti OF Dtrkctors w thv Scismoucicai, Sooetv op Amuica: 

Gentlemen : — 

The undersigned committee beg to report that, in accordance with your in- 

structii>n>, tluv have cxnnniud the books and vmiclicrv of the Secretary and 
Treasurer of the Society for the period from April 6, 191 1, to April 3, 1915, and 
find as follows : 

Gensial Fvmd 

The balance reported, 3 o.v agrees with that of the commercial account 
carried wilh fhc Bnnk of Vdlo .\ho. 

All vouchers for disbursements have been checked and a proper receipt has 
been found for each entry. 

Each entry for dues paid has been checked from the membership card. For 
the year 191 1, these debits have been made in lump amounts, and it was found 
impossible to check eacli entr>' on the membership cards individually; but, by 
taking the total amount debited in the cash book for dues from April 6. 1911, to 
April 6, 1912, and adding together the numljcr of entries mndc on mernliersliip 
cards for the same period, we are satisfied that the entries in the cash book cor- 
rectly represent the credits on the membership cards. 
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PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS, MEETING OF THE SEISMOLOG- 
ICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. STANFORD UNIVER- 
SITY, CAL., AUGUST 4, 1915. 

By Alexanoer McAdie 

Wednesday, April i8, 1906, about 5:1a am, a sUp on the San 
Andreas fault produced horizontal displacements of several millimeters 
at San Francisco. The fault is about 435 kilometers long and the depth 

is about 20 kilometers. The average slip was about 4 meters near 
the fault line. The horizontal displacements on opposite sides of the 
fault ranged from one to fivt- thousand millimeters. 

If we accept the elastic rebound theory of the origin of earth- 
quakes as set forth by H. F. Reid, we may picture an elastic strain, of 
a shearing nature, existing in this region, and when this strain ex- 
ceeded the breaking point of the surface strata, there was a fracture 
and a quick si)ringing back of the two blocks into a position of 
equiHbrium. The degree of reboundinj^f motion would be greatest 
near the break and practically be nil at a distance of ten kilometers. 
The vibrations and transmitted earth-waves which were picked up by 
seismographs, the world over, originated in the surface near the 
fault and traveled with the velocity of compressional earth-waves. 
The various seismograph records can be found in the Report of the 
Earthquake Commission published by the Carnegie Institution; but 
unfortunately of very limited distribution. 

After the earthquake, certain careftd geodetic measurements were 
made in this vicinity at the insistence f)t the first President of this So- 
ciety. Professor ("rcorj^c Davidson, atul it was found that there had 
been a lengthening of the earth s surface between Mount Tamalpais 
and Black Mountain of about three meters. This, however, was the 
combined result of two memorable earthquakes, that of October ai, 
1868, and April 16, 1906. To express this in popular terms we may 
say that the Golden Gate, which between these points is 79 kilometers 
wide, had Itecn .stretched an appreciable distance. The lengthening 
is about one part in twenty-six thousand. (See Coast and Geodetic 
Survey Report, 1907, Appendix 3. By Hay ford and Baldwin.) It 
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is reasonabty certain then that our earthquakes are displacements of 
large area; during 1868. for example, a block of at least 700 square 

miles was moved or rotated about 1.5 meters in azimuth \6S^ (12* 
west of N . ). In the earthquake of 1906, there was at the moment of 
rupture, according to Reid, w ork done of about 316354 x lo* kilowatts 
(130,000 million million foot-f)ounds, or roughly 236x10" horse- 
power). Of 520 monuments studied by Omoh, the greatest number 
were overturned to the east or east slightly north. The mean direction 
of overturning was N. 76^ E. 

The 1868 disturbance occurred along what is known as the Hay- 
wards fault ; and there is some evidence of increasing strain now along 
thi*; line. The kk/) (jtiake occurred, as has been stated, along^ the San 
Ainireas fault. The iiileii>itie«, «o far as we can )u<lge, were about 
the same and would be classified as or IX on the Rossi-Forel scale. 
And this brings us at once to what is perhaps the most ut^fent matter 
this Society or any body of seismologists can consider at the present 
time, namely, the adoption and acceptance of an authentic intensity 
scale. The time has come when we must abandon the use of the Rossi- 
Ffirel scale, which, while arbitrary, was convenient. Tmlay it is as 
much nut of place as the iieaulort wind scale is in meteorology. This 
latter vsa> de\i.scd at a time when all war vessels were sailing ships, 
and such an expression a> ' lull and by" meant something definite as 
to a ship's headway. Except in official circles, where we regret to say 
there is a disposition to continue the use of such scales (see MontMy 
li eather Review, April, 1914, p. 26), both the Beaufort and the Rossi- 
Forel scales have become obsolete. And it is also time that we should 
discourage the fiirther cdllcction of reports of motion or direction 
when based only on iier>otial imjiressions. Dr. Uranner has, we think 
very proi>crly. called attention ( IUm.e.etin, Seismoi.ogic.al Society, 
March 1915, p. 28) to the untrustworthiness of such estimates, and 
quotes Montessus de Ballore's decision that such information r^rding 
direction should be excluded hereafter from earthquake catalogs. I can 
not do better than repeat the fifth of Branner's conclusions in the article 
mentioned, as follows : 

"Instrumental records show that the directions are many and the move- 
ments complex, f^nt of -ncli entant::lcrl mo\emciit.s. it .seems quite 
impossible for om uncertain impressions lo gather trustworthy con- 
clusions regardiui; the location of epicenters." 

Regarding a suitable scale of iniciisily, we think at once oi the so- 
called absolute scale of Omori, where the intensity is proportional tO 
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the acceleration, or rather maximuni acceleratiooi of earth parti- 
cles. It will be remembered that it is not velocity, but rate of change 
of speedt ue., acceleration, which is aU-inqx>rtant in determining earth- 
quake effect; and in the C. G. S. system this is expressed in centi> 

meters (or millimeters) per-second-pcr-second. For most seismo- 
graphic work the convenient unit is the milligal, or one-hnndreth of 
a millimeter per-second-per-??erond. This is nearly one-millionth of 
the acceleration (normal ) of gravity. The last syllable of the word 
is derived from the first part of Galileo's name. In the Omori scale 
there are seven divisions, ranging from the feeblest disturbance, where 
the maximum acceleration would not exceed 300 mm./sec.*, to the most 
intense. Another dynamical scale, that of Cancani, suggested in 1904, 
has twelve divisions, with accelerations ranging from 2 mm./sec' to 
10,000 mm. sec - As yet no scale has been generally adopted. It is 
fully realized that this matter belnnL^s properly to the International 
Association of Seismology; but the European war (and no earth- 
quake in history may compare in destructiveness with this mad woilc 
of man) has ruined all prospect of further international cooperation. 
Furthermore, the statutes of the International Seismolc^cal Associa> 
tion expire by limitation April i, 191 6. It is therefore advisable that 
this Society act in the matter. 

It will not be tiioiight presumptuous if your speaker offers ten- 
tatively the followint^ intensity scale. Starting from a condition of 
rest, we might classify earthquakes on a scale of ten, thus: 

I. Accel^ation l-io mm./sec*. Instnimental. 

Detected only by instruments. 



2. 


t< 




II 


Feeble 


3- 


** 


-SO 


II 


Slight. 


4. 


ft 


-too 


*l 


Moderate. 




tt 


-250 , 


II 

t 


Some damage. 


6. 


ft 


-500 


14 


Stronj,''. 


7. 


a 


-1000 


II 


Much damage. 


8. 


ti 


-2500 


II 


Disastrous. 


9> 


II 


-5000 


II 


Catastrophic. 


10. 


II 


-10000 


11 


Absolute ruin. 



This scale is elastic enough to meet all requirements, and permits 

of emphasis on both slight and strong disturbances. Such a classi- 
fication would be of great value in cataloging and studying earth- 
flakes statistically. The same disturbance repnrte<l at different 
places would be readily recognizable, and entered inteiligeiuly a> one 
and the same, instead of as at present loading and confusing all lists, it 
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gives promise of satisfactwy zonal values, and can be used in connec- 
tion with areal intensities. Reid has proposed a method based upon 
the fact that the energy exerted is proportional to the square of the 

area within a pven i^oseismal. 

V\ c may also be pardoned for urj^inj; at this meeting the adoption 
of a sinj^le time-scale for the whole wtirld. Presumably this would 
be Greenwich mean civil time, for use in ail iuiure catalogs and com- 
putations. Fortunately most seismographic observatories now use this 
time, or can with little trouble. And in connection with time, there is 
another desideratum whidi is of import not only in interpreting seis- 
mographic traces accurately, but also for catalogs and general study 
of earth movements. This is. the use of a suitaljle symbol for time at 
the origin. The suggestion is due to Woodworth Bulletin Skismo- 
LOc.iCAt, SociF.TY, Jiuic, iQif, p. 105), who proposcs "0" as an ex- 
pressive symbol, pointing out that in seismology, the time of the initial 
phase and the axis of the theoretical epicenter are coincident terms. 
Since tiie origin lies below the epicenter this latter may be written 
**0*" borrowing z for zenith distance or upward component from the 
co-ordinates of Cartesian geometry. He adds: 

*The attempt to c^tain "O" correctly should result in the improve- 
ment of seismographic reports, which for various causes, apparently 
not altogether tmavoidable, display great divergences.*' 

The symbol is beii^ used this year in the Harvard bulletin when- 
ever the data permit the reduction of the phases to the time of starting 

out from the point of orig^. 

The Society might well discuss this suggestion. 

Passing from the matter of scales of intensity and time, we come 
to another jjrolilem which the exij^encies of the war have hroupht 
about. This is the prompt publication ot all determined epicenters. 
Of course this belongs to an International body, and we are not 
unmindful of what has been planned and to a small d^free carried 
out. There is a catabg of earthquakes recorded in 1907, published at 
Strassburg in 1912 by Sziertes, and in which reports from 150 5ta-<^ 
tions are considered. During that year, it will be recalled, there were 
many (96) world-shaking disturbances. We still await, however, the 
data for subsequent years, some of which perhaps may be ready for the 
press and delayed by the war. This Society might inquire, and our in- 
tention could not be misconstrued, concerning the disposition of this 
material and the prospect of publication. If it be found that the outlook 
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for quick publication is unfavorable, we mip^ht attempt to secure 
publication in the Bulletin or througii other channels. In this con- 
nection it may be mentioned that Klotz at Ottawa has been publishing 
annually since 191 1 such lists of epicenters as he could determine from 
data at his control. In his last list he says that owing to the absence 
of reports from Europe since July t, 1914, the lists must be discon- 
tinued. 

Would it not be wise if we should make united eiYort to obtain 
records from Alaska, the Aleutian. Hawaiian and Thilippine Islands, 
Central and South America, Asia and Australia, centralizing these at 
some agreed upon point? This Society migin request the aid of the 
'Department of State in bringing about this cooperation. The task of 
collecting, reducing and publishing might be undertaken by the So- 
ciety if it felt able, or otherwise be assigned to one of the govern- 
mental Hnreaus, or to a joint Committee from the Coast Survey, Geo- 
logical Survey and W eather Bureau. It is of interest to note that i i 
the last ajipropriation bill for the last named Bureau Congress provide ! : 

"for necessary expenses in the City of \\'ashin,£:::ton inc ident to collect- 
ing and disseminating meteorological, climatological and tnarine infor- 
mation; and for investigations in meteorology, climatology, seismol- 
ogy, evaporation and aerology, $110,000"; and in almost similar words 
for expenses outside of Washington, $1,201,150. (The total appropri- 
ation for this Bureau was $1,682,050. ) 

The work of publishing reports of local earthquakes has already 
begun with the issue for December, 1914, of the Monthly ll'catfwr 
Rez'iezi'. A suggestion from this Society might secure permission from 
Congress to extend the list and include world-wide reports. There 
should also be prepared reliable charts of seismic activity in detail for 
states and national domains ; and in more general form for the world. 
There is probably ample material available now for this purpose. 

Isolation of seismological observatories is not advisable. There 
should be close touch with some astronomical or meteorological insti- 
tution. True this is an age of specialization, and life for all of us is 
so crowded that one may not deliberately step beyond the threshold 
of his chosen domicile; but experience teaches that in the application 
of' knowledge the greatest results follow combined and synchronous 
work. Differentiation is good, but coordinatimi and cooperation are 
needed now in seismology, and the geophysicist may pattern after the 
aerophysicist. Every seismographic observatory should be to some 
degree a pan-observatory, that is, an observatory where waves trans- 
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mitted through earth, sea and air, and also through the ether, could be 
recorded and correlated. The Ebro Observatory at Tortosa, Spain, 
may be instan^d as the prototype of the pan observatory, for here are 
combined solar physics, aerophysics and geophysics. Certainly no 

seismological ohservaton' may dispense with open scale barographs. 
Comprcssinnal waves in the air must l>e recorded in connection with 
all volcanic outbursti*. Accurate knowledge, loo, of the general pres- 
sure distribution, the movements of individual "highs" and "lows," and 
Che 5h>w swinging or displacement of the axes of the more permanent 
areas, the sub-seasonal hyperbars and infrabars, formerly called "cen- 
ters of action," is essential in seism6logy. Otherwise the minor mark- 
ings, the tiltings and the microseisms are without explanation. In a* 
certain sense, seismojjraphs are microbaroi,'rai)hs. It frequently hap- 
pens that within a i)eri(>d of twelve or even less hours there will be an 
increase or a reduction in pressure equivalent to a loading and unload- 
ing of tooo kilogranas on each sqiMire meter of a block of the earth's 
surface looo by 500 kil<mieters. A rapid and convenioit way of esti- 
mating the change in load, and indirectly a measure of the stress pro- 
duced, is afforded by the new method of reading pressure in dynes or 
units of force rather than tlie old unit of linear lui^^ht of a column 
of mercury For example, m the siorm of March i, 1914, tiicre oc- 
curred the lowest (jrcssure know n on tlic Xurtli .Atlantic seaboard. In 
force units this was 941 kilobars or kilodyncs (in the old style 28.47 
inches). Taking a standard atmosphere as 1000 kilobars, it is at once 
evident that there was a decrease of 60 kilobars or 6%. But it is not so 
much the loading and unloading at the place of record as it is the load- 
int^ at certain oilu r | oints at the same time, which establishes the con- 
dition of strain ami the resulting frcc|ucncy and intensity of micro- 
seisms. It is what may be called the "seesawing" effect which i.s im- 
portant. At present it is assumed that most microseisms are due to 
surf beating; and there appears to be a decrease with distance from 
the coast, and also a marked prevalence at certain sea-girt stations. 
But the pressure gradients must be carefully studied as productive of 
earth strain and sensitiveness to the propagation of vibratory move- 
roents due to diffcretittal Inadingf. 

-Algue, Denison, Klotz, liecker. Galitzin. Linke, Schneider and 
others have called attention to the significance of microseisms and 
storm movement and the use of the seismograph to record what has 
been somewhat poetically called "the tread of the hurricane.** And 
there is some truth to the expression as well as poetry. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. Kiotz there are shown (not reproduced) the Canad- 
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Fig. I. Atmospheric luad in pcrcciitaj^es ot >tandar.d l>rc^^urc at liiiics 
of niicroscisms, Ottawa-Cambridge. January 13, 1915. 
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ian weather map oi January 13, 191 5, and the microseisms recorded 
at Ottawa. Similar microseisms were recorded at Cambridge. In fact 
we anticipate and forecast microseisms when a "low" of a certain type 
is moving up the Atlantic coast. In Fif^. 1 there is reproduced a rough 
diagram of the atmospheric load over the Atlantic seaboard, in per- 
centages f)f a standaril atmosphere. 

It is aliu a mailer oi some tuiisequence that seismological observ- 
atories should be equipped with pressure tube anemographs, Dines* 
for example, in order that there shall be available continuous records 
of the gustiness of the wind. The ordinary Robinson anemometer is 
not of much use in this connection. 

Shall we urge the further establishment of seismological observa- 
tories in our cnunfryl* f Uhers may hold a different opinion, but to the 
speaker it would stHm as if we had already a sufficient number. The 
response to the appeal made by this Society nine years ago was both 
prompt and widespread. And we must in this connection pay tribute 
to the Jesuit Colleges of our country for the readiness with which th^ 
established and maintain a chain of stations ol high order. It is hard 
to select one where many deserve praise, but the Society would not be 
wtlliniT, 1 tliink. to have the effective work of Father Odenbach passed 
over without notice. 

If there is to be further extension of universitv work, two pur- 
poses should be kept in view: first, the education of the public to a 
proper knowledge of earth movements and their significance; and 
second, the application of knowledge for the common good. I shall 
not dwell upon the engineering and economic aspects, for these will 
be amply discussed elsewhere. Rather would I lay stress upon the op- 
p<jrtunity that now offers for investi«;ntion by individuals. The 
work heretof<i'-<- attfini)tcd al'r<»a<! must be taken iij) in eanifsl on this 
side of the .viianlic, and i unj^lii add, on this side of the Faciftc, for 
we are not unmindful of what Japan has accomplished. Our Society 
is the result of what at the time appeared to be colossal misfortune; 
but in which some elements of good have since been recognized. May 
we dare to hope that some small measure of good may yet flow from 
the confusion and horror of the European situation' 

In preparing this paper I came across the first call to consider the 
question of organizing. (Copy appended. ) l*or several years the Sr^ciety 
required much tender nursing, and there were many who tjuestioned the 
need and the future. Not until March, 191 1, did the first number of the 
Bulletin appear; and as our membership was small and our means 
limited, it required faith to venture thus far. But help came and through 
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the generous and entirely unsolicited aid of Mr. Robert W. Sayles tl e 
Stability of the Bulletin* is assured. Eighteen quarterly numbers have 
appeared, and we have no reason to be ashamed of the quality of the 

contributions to science published tla i lin. The growth and usefulness 
of the Society is generally recognized : \vc have some reason to feci 
proud and would, were it nnt that our task has only bci:;iin. New 
occasions ttach new duties, and the rea<ljustments incident to the war 
impose new duties upon us. International comity must be re&lored, 
the friendships that have seemingly fallen apart must be re>established ; 
and it devolves on us to hold aloft for awhile at least the torch dropt 
by runners in a war-torn land. Our Society can do no better work 
than try to re<«stablish the bond of union among seismologists of all 
nations. 



EJitiii's nott\ — President McAdie desires to have suRnestioiis and criticisms 
concerning the varir>u-; points touched uitun in his address A symi>osium < f 
these will Ik publii>hed in the December number of tlie Bii.[>mN, and all 
who read the article are invited to contribnte. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN THE IMPERIAL VALLEY, 
CALIFORNIA, JUNE 22, 1915. 

By Cabl H. Bbal. 

Intkoduction 

One of the severest earthquake shocks that has been felt in 
California since that of April i8, 1906, originated in the Imperial 
\'alley in the extreme southeastern comer of the state on the evening 
oi June 22, 1015, and was perceptible over an area o£ approximately 
50,000 square miles. 

The disturbance consisted of a fore-shock at about 740 p.m.; 
a heavy shock, which cracked and destroyed buildings and overturned 
chimneys at about 8:00 p.ni., and another heavy shock nearly an hour 
later, which completed the destruction of the buildings already af- 
fected. These main shocks were followed by a lonfj series nf after- 
shocks which have contin«ie<l np to the present time and varying in 
intensity from II to V'l of the Rossi-Forel scale. 

The intensity of the destructive shocks in the epicentral area was 
as high as IX, Rossi-Forel scale, and si.\ I'cople were killed in the 
border town of Mexicali by the falling brick and adobe walls. Many 
buildings were either totally destroyed or hadly cracked, and rendered 
so unsafe that they had to be torn down. The total damage is esti- 
mated to be $900,000. 

Method of Field Study 

It was impossible tn 1,'et trustworthy information in any way ex* 
rtfit liy ^::oiT^^^• into tlu district affected and gathering it directlv from 
lli'>-~«- will) rxiK'ririu cd li>e disturbance. I'he writer accordingly was 
commissioned by the Seismological Society of .America to visit the 
area affected and to gather from the residents directly all the avail- 
able information in regard to the shocks and, so far as necessary, to 
determine the geological structure in and about the Imperial Valley. 

Starting at Los Angeles, a trip was made liy automobile to El 
Centro by way nf San Diego. ln(juiries made along the rond show 
that the intensity ronsivitently inrrea'^ed tnwarrl the Inif»erial \'alley. 

I roin F,l Centro side tri|>s were tnaile north to the towns of Im- 
perial, iSrawley, Rockwood, and points in the Colorado Desert cast 
and west of those places. The Superstition IVfountains were also ex- 
amined and the general geobgic structure was determined. Inquiries 
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w«re made of the people living east and west of El Centro as far as 
there were any settlements, and the towns of Heber, Calexico, and 
Mexicali were visited, in addition to numerous ranches on both sides 
of the international boundary. 

A trip was also made to Volcano Lake and examinations were 
made of the hot sprinpfs near its marg^in, and of the extinct crater of 
Cerro Prieto, or Black Butte, from which a number of people claimed 
to have seen smoke and steam issuing prior to and during the earth- 
quake. The long distance telephone was used extensively in obtaining 
information from distant points, and many letters of inquiry were 
sent to towns which it was not convenient to visit. 

On the return trip to Los Angeles the Peninsula Mountains be- 
tween the Imperial Valley and the coast were examined, and Descanso, 
Julian, Santa Ysabel, Warners Hot Springs and the Coahuilia Indian 
Reservation were visited and short side trips were made from those 
places to determine the location of some of the larger faults shown 
on Fig. I. From the Coahuilia Valley the work was extended along 
the San Jacinto fault, which was traced southeast from Hog Lake 
nearly to the edge of the desert. The projection of this fault passes 
through the Imperial \'alley. 

The trii' was af^ain resumed to the nurthwest along the western 
base of the San Jacinto mountains as tar as Riverside, where more 
information was obtained regarding the location of the San Jacinto 
fault. 

In determining the epicenter of an earthc|uake by field stiid\ it 
is necessary to obtain from observers by judicious questioning the 
intensities at as many places as possible. The intensity at any locality 
is ordinarily inferred from the distmljances and sensations reported 
by observers and by the extent to which the buildings are damaged, 
llie application of the Rossi- Forel scale of earthquake intensities is 
unusually difficult in the region under consideration on account of 
the peculiar construction of the buildings. Most of the buildings are 
low one-st(>r\ structures made of rough, upright timbers about which 
screen wire is nailed, and there are no chimneys. It is. of coTtrse, im- 
possible to determine the earthquake intensities by damage done to 
buildings ot tliis kind. 

Most ot tlic area affected is but sparsely settled excepting ap- 
proximately 250 scpiare miles iii the heart of tiie Imperial Valley. In 
the surrounding portions of the Colorado Desert and in the mountains 
on the west and southwest there are practically no settlers. Outside 
of the populated area the isoseismals are to be considered approxi- 
mate only. 
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Location and I ()I(m;rapiiv. 
The Imperial \ allev i? tn the Colnrado Insert in t!io southeastern 
corner oi Calilornia, with a small i>uriion ot it extending into the 
northern part of Lower California, Mexico. (Figs, i and 2.) It can 
be reached by a branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad, which leaves 
the main line at Ntland on the northern margin of the desert and 
runs south through the irrigated district into Mexico, where it turns 
eastward and Hnally joins the main line again a few miles west of 
Yuma, Arizona. 

I rom San Diego, 126 miles to the west, the valley may be reached 




Fig. I. Map of a portion of Southern and Lower California showing the 

distribution of the intensities of the Imperial Valley earthquake of June 22. 1915, 
and the location of some of the faults. Solid lines indirntc n proved fault or 
fault zone and broken lines indicate a probable iauh or fault zone. Scale ; One 
inch equals approximately 40 miles. 
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over the Peninsula Motsntauis by a good automobile road, and from 
Los Angreles by a road tiirough Redlands» San Gorgonio Pass and 

Mecca. 

On the east of the Colorado Desert lie the Chocolate Mountains 
and on the north the Chuckwalla Mountains. These arc typical, 
barren, desert ranges, poorly watered and almost devoid of vej^'eta- 
tion. The western wall of the desert consists of the San Jacinto and 
Santa Rosa mountains. The mountuns rise to an elevation of 10,000 
feet, the eastern face resembling the barren ranges on the opposite 
side of the desert. South and west of the Santa Rosa mountains 
lies the Peninsula Range, which trends southward into Lower Cali- 
fornia. 

Southwest nf the imperial \ alley the tiat desert floor changes 
abruptly to the steep eastern iacc ot the LOcopa Mmaitains, a high, 
barren, forbidding range, poorly watered and entirely uninhabited. 

Between the Cocopa Range and the Peninsula Range west of it, 
in a depression below sea level, is a fluctuating body of bitter, brack- 
ish water called Laguna Salada. This lake owes its origin, not so 
much to the slight rainfall of that arid region as to its connection with 
the lower reaches of the Colorado River, near the Gulf of California. 
Diiriui^ the high water stages of the river or during some ot the 
frequent high tides on the gulf, this <icpression i.^ partly tilled with 
either fresh or salt water, whidi evaporates during the succeeding 
dry months. The surface of the water in the lake is said to stand at 
present at about twelve feet above sea level. 

The Imperial \ alley, lying in the Colorado Desert on the delta 
of tlie Colorado Ri\cr. is almost entirely below sea level in a de- 
pression which has heen hlled in recent !^'e<)l(»L;ical time by a body of 
water. This lake was at one tinu an arm of the Gulf of California, 
but was cut off by the building up and extension of the delta of the 
Colorado River into and across the gulf. In 1853, W. P. Blake, 
geok>gist for the Pacific Railroad Survey, recognized the relation of 
the lake to the Colorado River, and later named it for the Cahuilla 
Indians, who inhabited the margins of the lake. Mute evidence of 
the former existence of the lake is found in the beautifully preserved 
strand line, the average elevation of which is 42 feet above sea level 
(Fig. 2). The ancient beach line is plainly visible nearly everywhere 
about the ancient shores except on the Colorado River delta itself. 

Geologic Structure of the Imperiai. X'alli: v. 
One fault, and perhaps two or three, are thought to pass through 
the Imperial Valley, but as very little geologic evidence is available. 
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most of the conclusions regarding the existence of these faults are 
based upon existence of hot and mud springs on the valley floor 
and on the diaracter of the topography in the foothills and through 
the mountains along the west side of the desert. 

The accompanyiriR' map (^•"\^. i) of Southern California shows 
the trtT:eral location of the more important fauhs which are shown by 
field iiudy, or are believed on account of other evidence to exist. It 
is realized that the data are incomplete, and the evidence supporting 
the existence of the faulte in Lower California is scanty, but it is 
thought advisable to publish on one map all the mformation obtained 

regarding this subject. 

The rocks of most of the territory covered are chiefl\ crystalline 
schists, r^eisses and piranites. in which it is often difficult to obtain 
trustworthy geologic evidence of faults. In the mountains between 
the Colorado Desert and the I'acitic Ocean there are at least three 
parallel major faults, probably rwming southeast into Lower Cali- 
fornia, which have been named as follows : the Ebinore f aultj the Agua 
Caliente fault and the San Jacinto fault. 

These faults, or zones of weakness, are thought to have been made 
dnrintj the elevation of the various mnnntain rant^es in Southern Cal- 
ifornia, and in the w riter's opinion ^jjould very >-eldom be mapped as a 
single line, tor it is believed that the faulting occurs in zones. Take, for 
example, the San Andreas rift. This is usually spoken of and mapped 
as a single line of displacement which extends from Cape Mendocino 
southeast to the Colorado I>esert ; but as a matter of fact, it is usually 
a narrow zone of discontinuous parallel faults, and for this reason 
should not be called the .San Andreas rift throui^hout its entire length. 
This sort of faulting was ob.served at \arious localities on the San 
Jacinto fault, the /.one being made up of a n\imber of parallel faults. 
In some places the total displacement was apparently on one fault, 
which a little farther on woukl die out and another parallel fault a 
short distance to the right or left would begin. 

Beginning at the eastern escarpment of the Santa Ana Moun- 
tains (Fig. I I, the Elsinore fault runs southeast through Temescal, 
Elsinore Lake, Mnrricta and Temecula. It follows Carrizo Creek 
and the head waters of Santa Ysahel Creek a few miles east of Santa 
Ysabel. I'Vom here it probably continues on its nearly straight course 
down Banner canyon, but it was not proved farther southeast. It 
very likely goes through Mountain Springs, however, and strikes the 
international boundary near 116* west longitude. From here, if curved 
slightly south, it would pass on the west side of Laguna Salada, and 
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probably coincide with the same great north-south fault described by 

Lindg^ren' along the eastern escarpment of the Peninsula Range about 
fifty miles south of the international boundary. If this is true the fault 
finally turns nearly smith at about 32^ north latitude and pursues its 
course along the western coast of the ( iuli of California. The exist- 
ence of tills or another fault in the northern part of Lower California 
is further indicated by many hot springs along the eastern base of the 
Peninsula Range. 

The Agua Calicnte fault was named from Agua Ca2iente» or 
Warners Hot Sprinp;^s. through which it passes. Beginning at lati- 
tude 33° 30' north and lon;.jitude 117" west the fault trends about 
S. 55° E. alont: Temecula and Aguanga creeks, through .Agua Cali- 
ente, probably through Carriro Station and Coyote Wells, crossing 
the border line about ten miles east of the ii6th meridian. From this 
point the fault probably passes through the mud volcanoes in Laguna 
Salada, and trends along the western base of the Cocopa Mountains. 
The country between Warners Hot Springs and Coyote Wdls was 
not visited during the recent trip and no evidence of the existence of 
a fault was obtained. Xear the Mexican boun<lary, however, there is 
evidence that a fault passes throu|L,di Coyote Wells, but whether or not 
this is the Agua Caliente fault could not be definitely ascertained. 

The fault which chiefly concerns us at present is the San Jacinto 
fault. It apparently branches from the siM:alled San Andreas rift 
northwest of Riverside and crosses the San Bernardino Valley, where 
its jiresence is suggested by hot springs and a scarp in the valley floor 
about two miles northeast of Colton. This scarp is a few feet high 
and can be followed about tu <> miles. In the hills east of Riverside and 
along the western base ol the San Jacinto Moimtains the fault is 
shown by both geologic and topographic evidence. It is further proved 
to extend southeast of Thomas Mountain tiirongh the northeast side of 
the Terwitliger Valley (Plate 12, Fig. 3) and down Horse Canyon to a 
point about four miles above where it joins Coyote Canyon. Here the 
fault passes through the high mountain on the northeast side of Horse 
Canyon < Plate 12. Fiq-. 4 ) and across a spur of the Santa Rosa ^Totl^- 
tains. Indications of the fault arc visible fartlier soutliea-it in Alder 
Creek as tar as Clark Well. Between here and the Superstition Moun- 
tains, however, is a stretch of desert which was inaccessible in the 
season when our field work was done, and no evidence supporting the 
existence of the fault could be obtained. 

* Undgren, W. : Geology of Baja California. Prce, CaL Acad. Seu, second 
series, i, part a, 173. San Franciwo, 188^ 
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The Superstittoii Mountains lie in the line of the San Jacinto fault 
and were hurriedly examined on the recent trip. Although but little 
geologic evidence was available on account of the covering of dune 
sand, the topography suggests a fault between the main mountain 

mass and the low (nitlying range of knolls to the northeast. 

The rocks of the southeastern ])()rti()n of the Superstition Moun- 
tains, as far as they were examined, consist of Tertiary ( ?) sandstones 
which have been thrown into undulatory folds and are occasionally 
faulted, the determined structural lines striking approximately east 
and west. The fact that the topography indicates a fault and that the 
fault lies in Uie path of the San Jacinto fault strengthens the belief that 
the main zone of weakness continues from the San Gabriel Mountains 
northwest of Riverside to at least this point. 

From the Superstition Mountains the southward projection of 
the San Jacinto lauk lies entirely in the Imperial Valley and on the 
delta of the Colorado River. The only evidence found that supports 
its actual existence, however* is the fact that the fault if projected 
passes almost directly through El Centro, very close to Heber and 
Calexico, and if curved sUghtly to the south passes through the hot 
sprinp^'s and miid volcanoes on the west side of Volcano T.ake (Frontis- 
piece). The additional fact may be cited that the isoseisnial curves are 
elongated into concentric ellipses, with their major axes lying in the 
same direction as that of the prolonged fault. This point will be re- 
ferred to later. 

Two faults on the northeast slope of the Santa Rosa Moun- 
tains and nearly parallel to those discussed above are shown 
in Fig. I, but they were not named for lack of sufficient proof of 
their extension into the Imperial Valley. If projected southeast and 
curved slightly to the south, they would pass throutjfh the many springs 
which emerge at the eastern base of the Santa Rosa Mountains, and 
farther southeast would extend along the Alamo River. The fact 
that artesian water is found in the vicinity of Holtvitle, east of the 
Alamo River, but nowhere west of the river, is an indicaton that a 
fault may lie somewhere between the two places. 

Other faults are suspected to exist on the northeastern side of 
the Salton Sea and along the eastern side of the Imperial Valley: 
but as no geologic work was done there, and a.s no definite evidence 
of their location is available, lines representing the faults were not 
drawn on the accompanying map (Fig. i). One of the most signifi- 
cant facts that points to faultily in this part of the Colorado Desert 
is the existence of active solfataras, or mud volcanoes, located about 
six miles south of the station of Volcano on the Southern Pacific 
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Railroad These solfaUras were submerged by ihe Salton Sea in 
1907. 

HlSTOKICAI> 

The Colorado Desert :md the adjoining regions have been vis- 
ited by earthquake siK)ck> since tlie ])criod of the earhest records. 
The Indians, who have Uved for generations in the San Jacinto 
Mountains, tell of great earthquakes and hold certain places in fear 
on account of the frequency of the earthquakes whidi visit them. 
There are records of serious eardiquakes occurring along the San 
Jacinto fault, and its probable extension through the Imperial Valley. 
An account of the earliest and most severe shock since 1850 was 
given by \V. P. HIake in volume V, page 115, o£ the Pacific Kail- 
road Reports, as follows: 

"Fort Yuma and its vicinity appears to have been particularly 
liable to . . . earthquakes, for many have been experienced since 
the establishment of the military post. On the 9th of November, 
1852, the camp was violently shaken by an earthquake, and the 
shocks continued almost daily for several months later, and were so 
frequent and expected as not to excite remark . . . The first 
shock threw flown a portion of Chimney Peak and ojjened fisbures 
and cracks in the clay strata of the desert bordering the Colorado. 
At the same time Major Heintdeman, tiie commanding officer of the 
post, observed a column of steam rising from the desert in a south- 
westerly direction at a distance of about forty miles. Several weeks 
afterward he visited and examined the locality and found a smalt 
mud volcano in an active state." 

The eartlKjuake referred to proliaMy originated on the San 
Jacinto fault to the west, and the mud volcanoes mentioned are un- 
doubtedly the same as those on the west side of Volcano Lake. During 
the following decades, while Fort Yuma was an important military 
post and the westernmost camp before crossing the Colorado Desert, 
several earthquakes were recorded. 

At Carrizo Station, one of the stations on the old transconti- 
nen»-»I stage line, a serious earthquake occurred in February, 1892, 
wiiicii destroyed all the adobe buildings at that place.* That shock 
probably originated on the .Xgua Caliente fault. 

' Mendenhall, W. C. : Some Desert Watering Places in Southeastern 
California and Southwestern Nevada. Water Supply Paper, U. S. G. S.. No. 324, 
p. 89. Washington, 1909. 
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CaUSR of THR E.\KTilot-AKKS OF Jt'XF. 22, IQI^ 

The Superstition Mountains are said to have been so named on 
account ot the fact tliat long ago the Indians visited them for some 
ceremony, and while there they were shaken from their feel by a 
violent earthquake. From that time they have held this low range of 
hills in awe, and the legend has had its influence on the white people, 
for many of them claim that daily rumblings can be heard from 
the direction of those moutains, and that the shock of June 22, 
1915, certainly came from there. 

The mnd volcatioes and Ccrro Frieto near Volcano Lake are 
supposed by many 10 have caused the shock, but although the mud 
volcanoes showed greater activty after tiie earthquake, upon exam- 
ination the extinct volcano, Cerro Prieto, showed no signs of having 
erupted recently. 

The San Francisco earthquake of April 18, 1906, furnished 
tangible evidence that it was caused by the slijjping of the rocks on 
each other, and the hreak in the surface could he traced from the 
Mendocino County coast souihcasivvartl to near San Juan in Monte- 
rey County. Although the recent Imperial V alley earthquake was 
by no means so widespread, it was certainly a disturbance of equal 
violence, and it seems reasonable to suppose that the shock originated 
by a dislocation on a neighboring fault. The area affected, however, 
was relatively small, and the Imperial Valley lies in a basin-like de- 
pression which is deeply filled with hundreds of feet of an uncon- 
solidated alluvial dejjosit. In this case, even if the dis])lacement on 
the underlying bedrock had been several feet, the tlislocation of the 
bedrock would probably have been masked by the alluvium covering, 
and would not have been visible at the surface as a dislocation. 

The San Jacinto fault has been traced from the San Gabriel 
Mountains to the northwest toward El Centro and nearly to the edge 
of the desert ; it has been shown that it very likely exists in the 
Superstition Mountains about fifteen miles northwest of El Centro; 
and it probably passes through the mud volcanoes on the west side 
of Volcano Lake. Widi these facts before us it seems very likely 
that the disturbance of June 22d originated on the San Jacinto 
fault, vduch is believed to be prolcmged in the bedrock underneath 
the Imperial Valley. 
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Location of thk Efrlntkr 

It was by mere chance that the epicentral area of the earthquake 
included the most thickly populated part of the Imperial Valley. Had 
the epicenter been twenty-five miles to the east or to the west it 
would have been difficult or impossible to locate it with any degree 

of certainty. The shocks of June 22d. however, were certainly heavi- 
est in the district extending from El Centro to Calcxico, and the 
epicenter must have been at some point or on some plane within the 
IX isoseismal shown on F\^. 2. It is impossible to assign a more 
definite location to the epicenter, for the surface ol the ground was 
nowhere broken or dislocated. 

Careful inquiry was made of nearly every one consulted in r^rd 
to the relative intensity of the two strong' earthquakes, and sufficient 
information was obtained to prove that both of them must have orig- 
inated from very nearly the same focus. This is an interesting^ point 
in connection with the fact that the intensities of the two shocks were 
practically the same. 

Distribution of Intensities 
The eartlujuake shocks of June 22d were felt by very few people 
in Los An^^elcs, wliero the intensity was between II and TTT and 
by no one in I'almdalc in the Antelope \ alley, or as tar north as 
Barstow in the Mohave Desert. A number of people in the San 
Bernardino Valley felt them, but very few observed them at Needles, 
where the intensity was IIL The intensity was III at San Di^; 
between III and IV at Ensenada, Lower California; IV at Te^itc 
on the international boundar)' ; I\' at Warners Mot Sprinq:? : W at 
Indio : between III and IV at I'arker, Arizona ; and two Indian hunt- 
ers report tliat tliev difl not feel it at San I'elipc, a water-hole on 
the west coast ol the Gulf of California, about 125 miles south of 
El Centro. 

The isoseismals shown in Figs, i and 2 represent tiie intensities 
of both shocks, as the two were apparently from the same focus, 
and, as already noted, of about the same severity. The tines repre- 
senting the hi?:rhest intensities are close together, and are confined 
to a small area within the Colorado Desert. The IV and \' curves, 
however, are farther apart and enclose a much greater area. The 
III isoseismal is not shown on the map, but die distance between it 
and the IV curve is still greater than that between the IV and the V. 
The distribution of the isoseismals themselves suggests, if it does 
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not prove, that the shock originated under the valley, which is deeply 
filled with soft, uncdasoHdated material. Through such material 
earthqualw shocks are transmitted more slowly but with greater am- 
plitude, and consequently do more damage than in the more solid 

rocks of the mountains, where they are transmitted more promptly 
but with smaller amplitude and consequently do less damage. The 
elliptical shai)es of the inner isoseismals suggest that the disturbance 
probably originated along a plane rather than at a point. 

Although the nearly circular III isoseismal oiuld not be ^lown 
in Fig. I, it serves as an approximate boundary to the area over 
which the shocks were strong enough to be perceptible to persons 
at rest. It bounds an area of approximately 50,000 square miles. 

The accompanyinp; map 2) allows the IX isoseismal as 

an clonj^ated clli[>,sc, the major axis of whicl: hes in the projection 
of the San Jacinto fault. This elliptical isoseismal incloses the towns 
of El Centro, Hcber, Calexico, and Mexicali. The buildings of all 
of those towns are constructed alike and of the same kinds of mate- 
rill, so that one can readily compare the relative intensities. The 
intensity as judged by the damage to buildings seems to have been 
practically the same in the four town'^. with that at KI Centro a trifle 
more severe. Evidence cnllected from observers livinj^^ on all sides 
of these towns shows clearly the location of the isoseismal ; the two 
shocks did much damage to practically every brick and adobe build- 
ing within the ellipse. 

No difficulty was experienced in locating the VIII isoseismal, 
which, although somewhat generalized in places to take into account 
the character of the structures, etc., that control the location of the 
isoseismals, represents the intensity fairly well. 

This line curves eastward in the direction of Holtville, a fact 
that could not at first be reconcijed with other data; but it was foimd 
^at artesian water occurs <m the east side of the Alamo River in 
the vicinity of Hdtville. The saturation of the soil by water is 
thoui^t to accotmt for the high intensity in that locality, and for 
the resulting irregularity in the curve. 

The northeast and southwest sides of the VII isoseismal were 
readily located, for they fall within the settled district. The ends 
of the ellipse, however, could not be so accurately determined, on 
account of the sparsely settled character of the Superstition Moun- 
tains and of the Volcano Lake ref^on. 

The isoseismals of lower intensities are determined with less 
precision as the intensities which they represent decrease in severity. 
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It was possible to locate accurately a few points on each low intensity 
curve» but tiie lack of any settlers in some of the country affected 
and the indifference of some of the observers to eartfiqualces of an 
intensity below V made the collection of more complete information 
impossible. 

Damage 

The most serious damage catis^ by tiie recent earthquake was 

confined to a narrow north-south zone including^ El Centre. Heber, 
Calexico, and Mexicali. The total damaq^c is thought not to exceed 
$900,000, and a large percentage of this was due to the poor con- 
struction of the buildings throughout the district affected, as very 
few of the more recently constructed buildings suffered more than 
the loss of fire-walls and cradcs in the omcrete or brick walls. The 
older brick I nlldings were erected during a period of rapid growth, 
and are usually not more than two stories in Iicitjht, with walls about 
eijjhteen inches in thickno*;. Approximately one hundred ol these 
buildinjTs in the Imperial \ alley were damaged to such an extent 
that they had to be rebuilt. 

The greatest destruction was in El Centro, tiie largest city in 
the valley, where the damage is reported at about $600,000. A few 
of the buildings were compU iely demolished, but in every case the 
more carefully constructed buildings withstood the siiock fairly well. 
More of the cast and west walls apparently fell than the north and 
south walls, and in many instances all ilu- plastering was completely 
stripped from them, while tliat on the north and south walls was only 
slightly cracked. The character of the damage done to some of the 
buildings in the different towns is shown in Plates 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Besides the walls falling from ma^ny of the office buildings, the 
Masonic Temple was wrecked, the Imperial Valley Bakery and the 
Broadway Garage were practically demolished, and the walls of the 
new Bar!>ara Worth Hotel and tho^e of thv VA Centro VWffh School 
were badly cracked. Practically all the brick chimneys m town tell 
or were so tadly shattered tiiat they had to be rebuilt. Most of the 
chimneys were low and solidly buitt Many dishes were thrown from 
the shelves and broken, and a number of window panes were shat- 
tered by the twisting of the buildings. The earthquake shocks and 
a resultinp: fire eomj)letely demolished the building occupied by the 
Delta Mercantile Company. A view of the ruins is slunvn on Plate 13, 
Fig. 5. In Calexico two frame houses were completely destroyed by 
fire caused by the earthquake. Much damage by fire was averted. 
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however, by the electricity being immediately switched off at tlie 
power station as soon as the shock was felt. 

No one was killed in El Centre, although many suffered minor 
injuries by the fallii^ bricks, glass, plaster, and brioa-brac. That 
so few people were hurt or killed was due to the fact that all the 
destruction was caused by two separate shocks, which were separated 
Dy about an hour, the first occiirrini:^ at about 8 p.m. This first 
vibration overthrew very few walls, but cracked and weakened them 
so that the next heavy shock at about 9 p.m. did much damage. The 
people, however, were so generally frightened by the first heavy 
shock and its succeeding series of after-shocks tiiat none ventured 
to retu|ii to the buildings, and as a result practically the whole popu- 
lation was standing in the middle of the streets when the wrecking 
of the buildings was completed by the arrival of the second heavy 
shock at nine o'clock. This w*as true in all the damaged towns except- 
ing the small border town of Mexicali, just south of the international 
boundary. At this last-named place the gambling and dance halls 
were running full blast when the first shock occurred. A general 
uproar and exodus from the buildings followed, but loath to abandon 
the merrymaking for even a few minutes, many persons ventured to 
return to the unsafe buildings. When the second shock arrived the 
weakened huildinL;s collapsed, pinning many underneath, killing six, 
and injuring a large number. 

The towns of Calexico and Heber were about as liadly damaged 
as EI Centro, but not being so large the rebuilding cost is less. Holt- 
ville and Imperial lay outside the area of greatest intensity and suf- 
fered no great danu^, although most of the chimne3rs fdl and a 
few fire-walls collapsed. Inside the VTII isoseismal there was much 
damage done, such as throwing of dishes and bric-a-brac from the 
shelves, the overthrow of chimney;, and the disturbance of all sorts 
of movable objects. Fortunately, none of the ditches or intakes of 
the extensive irrigation system was broken, although a few cracks 
were formed parallel to the levees, due to the lurching of the soil. 

In such a distnct as this, which may be visited by severe seismic 
disturbances in the future, earthquake-proof buildings should be con- 
structed. Reinforced concrete costs but little more and has been 
found to withstand a shock of almost every intensity up to a point 
where the ground actually opens. Ilence lOr a small extra outlay 
of expense in building, many lives and the cost of reconstruction 
may be saved in the future. 
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Efff.cts 

Durin;; tlie incursion of the Colorado River a few years ago 
the beds ot New and Alamo rivers were deeply cut tlirough the soft 
fine soil. Many of these steep bluff-like banks were thrown into the 
bed of the river by the heave of the ground during the earthquake 
shocks, and the marshy bed of New River northwest of £1 Centro 
was cracked in many places. Large areas of this kind of ground 
sank from a few inches to a foot or more, and water flowed from 
the cracks for some time. A mttle <lriven along within a few yards 
of one of these places at the time of the first shock was suddenly 
thrown from his feet ; and about an hour later, as he was being driven 
back by the same spot, he was again thrown by the second heavy 
shock. There is little wonder that the driver thought the locality 
bewitched. 

Another person was motoring east toward El Centro when the 
first heavy shock occurred. The machine suddenly slackened its 
si>eed, but responded with a jerk after two or three seconds. In 
another case a man was driving soutli toward El Centro and the 
reverse was experienced, the macliine suddenly lurching ahead at a 
high rate of speed and slowing down to its original rate after two or 
three seconds. 

On the west side of Volcano Lake are a number of hot and 

cold solfataras, locally known as ''mud volcanoes." As no one lives 
near them it was impossible to determine the exact eflfect on the 
soUataras by the recent earthquake shocks. People living about fifteen 
miles north of these craters, however, report that columns of &team 
were seen rising from the vents for a number of days following the 
earthquakes, and occasional explosions were heard from that direc- 
tion. These reports were verified by inquiry of other observers ; and 
although many exaggerated statements were made, an increase in 
activity seems to be a natural result of the movement aloni; the San 
Jacinto faiilt, uhich i?; thought to pass through them. This .same 
phenomeiion was noticed and in\ estii^ated by Major I ieintzleman, the 
commanding officer of Fort Vuma, alter a severe earthquake in 1852.' 

Many of the people consulted who live on irrigated farms claim 
tfiat after the earthquakes one-third more water was reqtiired to 
properly irrigate a tract of land, and many holes in tiie fields were 
found whiih had not previously been known to exist. 

The eilect on animals caused by the strong shocks and by the 

^ke, W. P, in Pacific Ratlrmd Reports S> "S- N«w York, 185& 
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Fig. 4. At this locality tlic San Jacinto Fault j)a>M.> tlirouuli tln' .steep slope on the 
northwest side of Horse Canyon. The troiiKh shown in the illnslration ascends 
from the level of the canyon diagonally up the mountain side. 
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Fi^. 6. Typicd viiw of tlu- c;irili(|u;ikc damage in Kl Ccntro. California. Pool hall on the 
left, the office of the Imperial Valley Press in the center, and Dimaway's on the right. 
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Fig. 8. The Broadway Garage, HI Cciitrn, California, after the eartlu|ii;ike i>f Jtine 22, 
1915. This building is said to have Inrcn very poorly constructed. 
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Fig. 9. Results of the earthquake at Calcxico, California. Transforming station of the 

Holton Power Company. 




Fig. 10. Typical view of the (laniaRc done in Caltxim, Tiu- l>uilihu^ ^hown is the 
Calcxico Laundry and was constructed of tile. 
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more serious after-shocks is noteworthy. l lie horses standing in 
the corrals exhibited great nervousness before some of the earth- 
quakes, and during the shock became much frightened and snorted 
and galloped madly around the enclosures. Many observers claimed 
that the horses became nervous as much as an hour before the shock, 
but as a rule the noticeable difference in their actions preceded the 
shock by only a few minutes. It was noticed in many places that 
just before the shock horses harresscd to wagons stopped and braced 
themselves as if to prepare themselves for the shock. 

Most of the dogs showed fear and howled before the earthquakes, 
and during the shock bristled up as if preparing for some antagonist. 
Qiickens and cats showed alarm only during the shocks ; but the cattle 
in the fields acted much like the horses. 

Time 

It was difficult to obtain any accurate informaticm in regard to 
the time of the shocks at the epicenter. Most of the clodcs were 
stopped by the first shock* and as they were not started again in time 
to record the second one, only approximate times could be obtained. 

V'ery few of the clocks in the valley were in accord, and some of 
the clocks wliicli wvrv snpposol to he trust\vorth\ did not agree with 
others of supptjsed accuracy. 1 he results of the inquiries on this 
point are given, however, in order that the reader may get an idea 
of the approximate time of the shocks. 

The Western Union clock in El Centro is reported to have been 
stopped by the first earthquake between 8:02 and 8x)3 p.m.; but this 
does not ap^ree with other records obtained which appear to be just 
as trustworthy. The railroad apfcnt at Calexico timed the arrival 
of both shocks and reported that the first arrived at exactly 7:55 p.m. 
and tlie second at 8:55 p.m. The clock in the Calexico Hotel was 
sto|)ped by the second shock at 8:55 p.m. A jeweler states that the 
first shock stopped a well regulated clock in his store between 7:59:40 
and 7:59:50 p.m. and that the second shock occurred about 8:57 p.m. 
One clock in Holtville was stopped at 8 p.m., while the railroad 
clock was not stopf)ed by the first shock, but it was stopped by the 
second one at 8:50 p.m. .\ clock in a barber-shop in Holtville was 
apparently stopped by the first shock and started again by the second, 
as it was about an hour late when observed the next morning. 

At Brawley the Western Union clock was stopped at S:$$ p.m. 
and the raihtiad clock at 8:59 p.m. At Heber the railroad clock 
stopped at 8:57 p.m. Mr. D. Witter, of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
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at Brauicy, timed the first shock at 7:59 anH the second at 8:59 P 
At San Diego the records given out hy the Weather Bureau are rc- 
spectiveiy Svoz and 8:58 p.m. 

Mr. Albert J. NewKn, of the University of Santa Qara, reports 
that the preliminary wave of the first earthquake was registered at 
Santa Clara on the east-west component of the seismograph at 8:00 
p.m . the Inn^^ waves arriving at 8:02:19, while the corresponding 
waves of the second heavy shock were registered at 8:57:37 and 
8:59:22 p.m., respectively (Pacific Standard time). 

The writer is indebted to Mr. F. P. Ulrich, Observer at the 
Tucson Magnetic Observatory, for the records of the earthquakes 
at Tucson. The first preliminary tremors of the first shodc were regis* 
tered on the east-west component of the seismograph at 7:59^6 and 
the lon-^:,'' waves began at 7:00:57 p.m. The correspondincf waves 
of the seiond severe shock were registered on the same com])onent 
of the instrument at 8:56:31 and 8:57:28 respectively (Pacific Stand- 
ard time). 

Duration 

Had either shock been of much longer duration there would have 
been much more damage. The first earthquake was carefully timed by 

a trustworthy observer, who found that it lasted eleven seconds. The 
duration was therefore so short that the buildings had scarcely begun 
to vibrate when the shock ceased. The second shock was usually 
reported to have been a trifle shorter than the first, but a harder one 
and accompanied by a twisting jerk. Its duration was pfubably be- 
tween five and ten seconds. Many observers who had experienced 
the San Francisco earthquake of April i8» 1906, reported that, aU 
though the shocks in the Imperial Valley earthquake were of shorter 
duration, they were sharper and more violent. 

Sounds Accomf.\nying the Shocks 
In none of the earthquakes previously studied by the writer have 
the sounds that preceded or accompanied the shocks been very notice-* 
able. The Imperial \'alley earthquakes, however, were preceded by 

a roar tliat was not onlv nntireahlc hut it was licard by nearly every- 
one in the v:iHev at the time. Iiulee<l the runihle was heard before 
the shock was fell throughout an area of whicl* the iV isoseismal 
is an approximate boundary, or over an area of approximately lO.ooD 
square miles. It seemed to be exceptionally loud within the VI iso- 
seismal, where about ninety^nine percent of the inhabitants heard it 
This is one of the features about the shocks that inspired the most 
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Fig. II. Water tank of the Soiitht-rn Pacihc Railroad Comijany, at Calexico, Califurnia, 
overthrown l>y the earthquake of Jinie 22, 1915. 




Fig. 12. The side of Hotel Calexico, at Cilexico, California, after the carthqnake of 

June J J. iyi5. 
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Fifj. l,V RcMilt^ of tlic cartlH|u:iki- in Moxicali, Lower California. Six people were 
killed and many were injured at this locality. 




Fig. 14. .*\n adohe huildiiiK in .Mt-xicali, Lower California, after the earthquake. The 
thick adohe walls witli>tood the shock better than tlie brick walls 
uf neighboring building<>. 
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fear. Nearly all of the after-shcK-ks were preceded by this kind of 
noise, which was heard practically wherever the shock was felt. 

The rumble preceded the two heavy shocks by one or two seconds 
— some say five— and could be heard coining across the desert, or, 
as some described it, from beneath their very feet; while a number 
of people living near the IV isoseismal reported that the rumble ac- 
companied tlic shock. 

The noise was described as heinj^ similar to distant thunder, 
and by some is said to have resembled a loud clap of thunder. Many 
say it sounded like distant, heavy blasting, while others claim that 
it began with an almost inaudible murmur and increased to a loud 
crash. 

The Shocks 

The shocks that caused the disturbance in the Imi'cria! Valley 
are of the simple type according tn C. Davison's* classification of 
earthquake shocks. It was due lo slii>|nnp; along a fault plane, from 
which orii^inatcd sets of simple vibrations lasting only a few seconds 
each and having but a single maxmium oi intensity. 

The first shock was a series of backward and forward jerks last- 
ing but a few seconds, cracking walls, overturning chimneys, and 
throwing much material from the shelves in the stores and shops. 
One observer stated that he thought a wheel had come off the auto- 
mobile in wliicli he was riding. Another person said it seemed as 
though his house were bcinj^ hanled on a wagon over a rouj.^h road. 

The .second earthquake was a little more severe, and is described 
as being more of a twisting jerk. This also had but one maximum 
of intensity, and is classed as a ^mple earthquake. The movement 
of the first shock was largely horizontal, while that of the last was 
partly vertical. One person stated that he first heard a noise like a 
clap of thunder, then felt a tremor followed by a terrific shock which 
decreased in intensity to another tremor. 

Direction 

Careful inquiry was made in regard to the direction of the earth- 
quake shocks at various localities, and it was found that very little 
dependence could be placed on the personal ohsers'ations of the direc- 
tion of an earthquake shock. The people in the northwestern jtart 
of the valley who live within a tew miles of the Superstition Moun- 
tains declared that the shocks and the rumble preceding the shocks 

* Davison, C: The Origin of Eartliquakes. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York, 191a. 
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came trom those hills ; and a few, south of the international bound- 
ary, who bold Cern> Prieto in awe, claimed that the distuibance came 
from there. 

Ninety-one percent of the people consulted who live within the 
V isoseismal experienced, or thought they experienced, a direction to 
the shocks : while fifty-five percent claimed that the rnar preceding the 
shocks and the shocks came from the point ultimately decided upon by 
the writer as the epicenter. 

After-Shocks 

For a few hours after the severe shocks on the night of June 22d 
the ground was almost constantly in motion with tiie customary series 
of after-shocks whidi foll<iws nearly every earthquake of any im> 

portance. The frequency of the shocks rapidly decreased, however, 
but they have been felt almost daily up to the present time, and prac- 
tically all of ihem are preceded by a dttll rumble. Occasionally a 
rumble is heard without an accompanying shock. 

One 01 the most severe after-shocks occurred on the evening of 
July 3<i» a>m1 was apparently more ^stinctly felt north and west of 
El Centro than elsewhere. From the information obtained, the July 
3d earthquake must have attained an intensity of about VI. This 
shock was followed during the night by over two hundred tremors, 
which occurred every few minutes. None of these tremors following 
the at'ter-sliock of July 3d were fell in the southern part of the 
valley, and the main shock is thought to have originated either on 
the San Jacinto fault in the Superstition Mountains or on the doubt- 
ful fault running northwest and southeast through the Sallon Sea. 

On August 18^ at about 2:40 pjn. and 8x10 p.nL two severe 
after-shocks, probably approaching an intensity of V, were felt in 
the southern part of the valley; and on the following day, at about 
the same times, two more of al)Out the same intensity were felt. 
Centro experienced another after-shock on August 25th at 7:00 a.m. 
This was not severe, but of considerable duration. On the same day 
a lig^t earthquake was felt in Calexico also. 

A C K NOW 1.1:1 X ; .\I I . N TS 

The writer is indebted to Tresident J. C. Branner, of Stanford 
University, who directed the work of the expedition ; to Mr. £. W. 
Dunlap, who ably assisted in the first part of the work; and to Mr. 
J. B. Lippencott and Mr. Hyde Foihes, who furnished geologic data 
relative to the San Jacinto fault. Senor Estaban Cantu, Military Gov- 
emor of Lower California, gave sufficient guarantees of safety to 
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permit tiie writer to travel through the northern part of Lower Cali* 
fomia. Special mention should be made of the courtesy shown and 

the aid given by those in charge of the Abbott Ranch in Lower 
California, and of the Cort family in the Coahuilla Valley, who were 
very hospitable and placed every pf)ssible convenience at the dis])osal 
of the writer. Mr. Charles X. I'trry. county surveyor of Imperial 
county, furnished valuable maps and iniornialion ; and Mr. J. A. Taff, 
geolo^st for the Southern Pacific Company, made available certafai 
data on the geology of the region along the eastern base of the San 
Jacinto Mountains. 
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A PROBLEM IN SEISMOLOGICAL GEOLOGY: ON THE 
SEISMOGENIC INFLUENCE OF PARALLEL 
SHELF-FAULTS 

By Count of. Montessus m Balldrk 

Editor's note. — In the following paper the writer distinguishes the greater 
seismic activity of recently folded regions such as the Alps from the lesser 
activity of regions of broad epeirogenic uplift, such as Germany. In areas 
of the latter cl.i-s lie recognizes the orrurrcncc of diprossed 7one?, hounded 
by parallel faults ( shelf-faults'*), and he states that such zones arc dis- 
tricts of seismic activity of marked intensity though in less degree than the 
folded regions. He designates such down-faulted zones "rabbets." 

Two examples arc discussed : The rabbet of the Rhine between Basel 
and Mainz, which is contrasted with the Alps and the Rhine valley north of 
Mainz. And second, the rabbet of Erythrea, extending tiirough Palestine and 
Arnbirr. This fault valley the aiithcn divides into three sections, of which the 
northern, being related to a folded zone, i$ of greater seismic activity; the 
central is active, but not in so high a degree; and the southern, comprismg 
Arabia and Egypt, is relatively inactive. 



One of the most important results lately attaintd in seismologioal 
peoloj^jy is that regions recently (in the g^eolnfifical sen.•^c of the word > 
subjected to negative orogenic movements, or upthnists in the midst 
of a geosyncline, are much more unstable than the ones which have 
been the theatre of epdrogenetic movements. But in regard to the 
seismicity of the latter, we know almost nothing more, and we take 
the o]>portunity of showing that in two cases at least, namely in the 
Erythrean and Rhenan (the Rhine) rabbets, or grooves,* the exist- 
ence of parallel shelf- faults, between which terre'itrial blocks have 
been kt down, has the greater influence upon the geographic distri- 
bution of earthquakes. 

The Erythrean rabbet is unquestionably the most extraordinary 

* Contrary to the accepted usage, we prefer tlie words rabbet or groove, 
to those of ditch, foss or "Graben" (this latter a German one, now frequently 

employed hy penlogists), for the inner sides of a ralihct nre perpendicular to 
the board into which it is hollowed, while those of a ditch can be either vertical 
or inclined. The walls of the Erythrean and Rhenan dq>ressions are bounded 
by vertical or almost vertical splits, clefts or rifts, as the former have often 
been named. On the contrary, the word rift is vcr>- approprinte for the Cali- 
fornia fault extending from Cape Mendocino to the Mohave Desert. 
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feature on the earth's surface. It stretches in an almost meridiahal 

direction between the Orontcs and Zatnbeze valleys, a distance of six 
tiiousand kilometers. It seems as if mysterious forces had threatened 
to break the planet in two, and that the catastrophe had begun to be 
accomplished. 

The part of the rabbet we shall s|)cak ot is the one starting north 
of the Orontes valley and extending to the Strait of Bab-eUMandeb. 
Its succes»ve s^fments are the following^: the Cbelesyiia depression 




Fig 1. Map of the Erythrcan rabbet or groove. 
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in Syria and the Bdcaa between the Lebanon and Antilebanon ranges ; 
the Jordan valley, with the umbilicus of Tiberias take; the Dead Sea, 
with its extraordinary depth below the general oceanic level ; the 
Arabah furrow carved into the Arabian Pctraea and Edom highlands; 
the Akabah and Suez ijults on either side of the Sinaitic pier; the 
Red (or Erythrean) Sea between Arabia and Egypt, with the sec- 
ondary and parallel farrow of the low Nile valley, both carved be- 
tween the massive tablelands of the Arabian and Lybian deserts. 

The work of Lartet, Blankenhom, Hull, Diener and other geol- 
exists shows that this narrow and profound northern part of the 
rabbet, with its irregular bottom, has been formed between parallel 
faults, which have opened into a vast area uplifted at the end of 
the Tertiary and at the beginning of the Quaternary era in conse- 
quence of epeirogenic movements. It is noteworthy, however, that 
tiiese movements were not accompanied by folding even in the Leb- 
anon and Antilebanon ranges. 




Fig. 2. Geologic section through the Dead Sea. (After Lartet. Elxplora- 
tion Gidogique La Mer Morte de la Palestine et dc L'lduniee. Paris i877J 

The main geological features appear in three different forms, 
according as we consider its northern (Coelesyria, Bekaa), middle 
(Jordan valley. Dead Sea), or its entire southern part. In the first 
area we find parallel shelf- faults on each side of the rabbet, as well 

as at the west and ca'^t sides of tlic I,e!>anon and Anti-Ielianon salient 
s\\ eUinf^s respectively ; in the second area there are i)arallel shelf- 
faults only on the western side of the axis of the rabbet and as far 
as the Mediterranean coast; in the third area this geomorphogenical 
structure disappears completely. The first area is an anticlinal arch, 
the second is a monoclinal "flexure", both broken away, and the third 
is a Iiori/.ontal highland. 

The disastrous earthquakes of Antioch and Aleppo are famous 
in history, but, in as much as it is transverse to the Erythrean rabbet, 
the inferior Orontes valley does not belonf^ to it; and besides, this 
latter relief feature is due to the orogcnic folding movements which 
raised the Taunus Range on top of the Alpine-Himalayan geosyncline, 
whilst the former has become an area of epeirogenic movements. 

Let us now describe the successive segments of the rabbet, as 
they have already been defined, according as they are subject or 
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not subject to carthtiuakes. All of its northern pari is subject to 
destructive earthquakes* but they are far from being as serious as 
those felt at Aiitioch and Aleppo, showing once more the greater 
seismicity of the folding areas as to that of the epelrogenic ones. 
These earthquake!; threaten not only the rabbet itself, but aiso Phoe- 
nicia and Syria, the adjacent territory on the east and the west. 
Though the nuddle part, Palestine and Moab, has had some destruc- 




*i4 



Libyan >• Arabic 

Dwrt Q> Deaert Arabia 









Red Sea 









F>g. 3- Schematic sections of the Erytlircan ralibei or groove by the author. 

tive earthquakes in historical times, these phenomena have been very 
much less frequent than in the first part; moreover, we know of only 
one tor the Moab, that of Areopolis. The southern pari, Arabia 
and Ei^yiit. is cuiite free from seismic fhstnriiances. 

Tiiis latter alTirmation regarding Hgypt iloes not agree wiiii the 
Opinion of some seismologists ; we are therefore compelled to develop 
more our own assertion. 

For lack of sufficient knowledge of African seismic phenomena, 
in our "Geographic Seismoloji;ic|ue" we have assumed the perfect 
aseismicity of all the Red Sea outlines. It was an error, for at MaS' 
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sawah, or in the Italian Erythrean colony, there is a seismic zone; 
but it is very narrou' and, besides, it seems to belong to the seismic 
retfion of Abyssinian folds. So its existence does not alter or disturb 
in any way the general aseismiclty of the lantis oi ei>eirogenelic istruct- 
ure across which has been oiwned this eastern "channel" in conse- 
quence of a gigantic subsidence at the end of Tertiary times or the 
beginning of the Quaternary, or of the Pleistocene period. 

As regards Egypt, in spite of the extraordinary antiquity of its 
hieroglyphic annals and of our knowledge of its history from classic 
to modem times, we know of no disastrous earthquake in that country, 
though we do know of some sharp shocks which were barely stronc: 
enoup^h to crack or throw down xmie eld walls. Without doubt .\lex- 
aiidria has suffered sometimes in consetjuence oi vioieiU sea-waves, 
but they proceeded from seismic phenomena which had their origin 
eitiier in Grecian lands and seas or in Asia Minor. Such waves 
have not been observed on the Red Sea coasts. However, in their 
great earthquake catalogue, the Mallet brothers have mentioned some 
great Ei^yptian earthquakes on the authority of Jelal-el-niii-As-So\ ute 
(cf. Sprenger: Jl, As. Snc. ?'>enq;al. XII (n. 141, N. S., n. 67.741. 
1843). l^"t ^his .Arabian traveler and chronologist has rqjorted 
destructive earthquakes without giving either the months or days 
of the events or even the names of the cities damaged, so that the 
facts evidently lack authenticity. 

li^pon the whole, it is proved by the geographical distribution of 
seismic disturbances alonq- the Frythrean rabbet from Orontes valley 
to the Bab-el- Mandeh strait that: 

First — Elevations which ha\f orii;i!iate<l from oropenic move- 
ments of folding are more liable to great earthquakes than those 
which have proceeded from epeirogenic movements. 

Second — In these latter regions the intensity and frequency of 
destructive earthquakes are related to the parallel shelf'-faults accord- 
ing as they are or are not concomitant to ttn rabbet. 

The first observation is well known; the second is new 

Identical circumstances occur in the Khenan rabl>et between Basel 
and Mainz, winch has been deepened by the subsidence ot the axis 
of an anticline (the Vosges and the Black Forest) between parallel 
shelf-faults, as it has been observed by many geologists. To the 
south the region of the Alpine folds of Switzerland is seismically 
more imstable than the portion of the Rhenan rabbet above alluded to; 
and, in its turn, tliis latter geographical feature is disturbed by earth- 
quakes more than the valley north of Mainz, where there are uo faults 
of this kind. 
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Distant earthquake, May i, 191$, — distant shock was recorded 
at several sei^ologic stations in the United States on May ist. Re> 
ports show that it was recorded in England at Stonyhurst College; 
in Portug;al at Cnimbra ; in Spain at Barcelona and Granada : in China 
at Shanghai ; in Canada at Ottawa ; in the United States at Cambridge, 
Mass., Denver, Colo.. Santa Clara, Cal.. Georgetown, D. C, and Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1 he Harvard station locates the centrum in the Kurilc 
Islands with a question. 

Munich, Germany, June J, /y/5 — The press dispatches rqiort 
an earthquake at Munich of sufficient violence to wreck some of 
the instruments in the observatory tower. There was mtich alarnip 
but no other damage is reported. 



Bay of San Francisco, Cai, June 0, 191^. — A shock having an 
intensity of IV and below was generally felt between 9:46 and 
10:51 :3i a.ni. on June 6th in the towns about the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco. At Stanford University Professor G. H. Marx, who was in 
his office on the second floor of the engineering building, noted the 
rattling of windows at 0-46. 

At the Clialmt oiiscrvatory in ( 'akland Mr. Charles Bnrckhalter 
notes that the time was 10:51 ;3i a.m., the intensity IV", Kossi-Forel 
scale, that there was a single shock lasting only two seconds, and 
that it resembled an explosion. 

At Sausalito Mr. T. H. Claussen noted that the shock resembled 
a sharp jolt followed after a second or two by a gentle trembling. 
Windows rattlc<l, and some cats playing on an adjoining building 
were disturbed. 

At 1800 1 '.roadway, San Francisco. Dr. Horace Davis noted one 
short sharp bump lasting only a second or two. 

The following reports were kindly furnished by the engineers of 
the Spring Valley Water Company of San Francisco: At University 
Mound station in the southern part of the city the shock was slight, 
but was accompanied by a rumbling noise. At Lake Honda the 
time was recorded at 0:52 a.m., and accompanied by a rumbling 
sound. At Lombard Street no sound was observed. At Millbrae, Cal., 
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th« time was 9:50 a.m., and the shock u swd to have lasted three 
or four seconds. Windows rattled, and the shock was generally felt; 
no sounds were observed. At San Andreas lake tiic time was 9:50 
a.m.; the shock is said to have lasted four seconds and to have been 
accompanied by a low rumbHng noise. At Pilarcitos west of San 
Mateo the time \sas t/:50, it is said to have lasted three seconds, and 
was accompanieti by a rumbling sound. M the Lower Crystal Springs 
station west of Belmont the rumbling was noted. Nowhere was any 
damage reported fr<Hn this shock, nor have we sufficient data to 
k>cate the epicenter. 

H'uricmhcrg, Germatty, June /J, /y^^i — A severe earthquake 
is reported from the kini^dom (tf Wiirtemberg, Germany, especially 
in the towns of Ebingen and iialingeii. 



Enif'tioii of Katnuii. .ilaska, June J/, /y/S- — Incoming steamers 
report an eruption of Katmai on June 17th. 1 he tailing ashes com- 
pelled vessels to anchor on the north st<le of Kadiak Island from four 
o'clock until nine at night. 



Tokio, Japan, June 20, 1^1$. — Press dispatdies tell of an earth- 
quake damaging a ntnnber of houses in Tokyo on June 20th. This 

shock was felt over a large area in central Japan, and is said to have 
been one of the severest felt for ^exeral years. 

A submarine eruption was reported at 8:30 a.m. on June 19th 
about 150 miles south of Yokohama. 



fmf*enal I 'alley, Cal., June 22, 191$. — The Imperial \'alley earth- 
quake is described at length by Mr. Carl H. Beal in this number of 
the Bulletin. 



Panama, June 26-28, 191 5. — Press dispatches mention without de« 
tails an earthquake at Panama oif June 26th that caused a landslide 
in the canal, and another on the j^th. 



Island of Kiushiu, Japan, July 14-16, 1915. — Press dispatches re- 
])ort earthquakes on the southern part of the Island of Kiushiu. The 
shocks occurred about every half hntir for two days. Eruptions of 
the volcano Kirishima were increasing in violence. 



SEISHOLOGICAL NOTES 



MOHMt Hamiiton, Cal, July i^, /j^/^.—An earthquake on July 
19th at Mount Hamilton was felt by several persons and the inteiibUy 
estimated at III to IV, R.-F. scale. The time was 3:10:50 p.m', 
P,S.T. 



Laibach, Austria, .lui^ust u. i^i^. — An earthquake of unusual 
sc\crity was felt at Laibach, Austria, An<xtJst nth. The most vio- 
lent shock occurred at 10:14 a.m. I hcse disturbances are said to 
have been fdt through southern Italy also. 



Italian volcanoes active. In August. 1915, \'esuvius, Aetna, and 
Stromboli rencwefl their activities. La\a flowed down the east- 
ern slope of Aetna and threatened .-several villages of Sicily. Earth- 
quakes have also been felt in Brindibi and Tarante. 



British Columbia, Au(^usf 18, — At 6:06 a.m. on August 
18th an earthquake was felt over nearly all of Dritish Columbia last- 
ing in some places twenty seconds or more, it was reported from 
Vancouver, Yale, Harrison, Penticton, and Summerland. It was also 
observed at Seattle, Wash., and at Bellingham where doors and win* 
dows rattled and sleepers awakened. No damage was done. 



Ecuador, August 22, igi^. — ^Shortly after four o'clock a.m., Au- 
gust 22Af an earthquake shock was felt at Quito, Ecuador, strong 
enough to cause a general panic. At Latacunga also the shock was 
a strong one and the people were greatly alarmed. The astronomical 

observatory at Quito reports that the shock there was rei^istered at 
4:13:16 a.m., and that it was one of the strongest felt at that place 
for a long^ time. It was concluded that the shock was local. Reports 
from other places show that the highest intensity was in the province 
of Pichincha, that it was lighter in Imbabura and Leon, and that it 
was not felt on the coast. 



Hill Camp, Santa Maria Oilfield, Cal. — .\ugust 23, 191 5, a slight 
shock was felt at 3:15 p.m. Aupfu.st 3T.st, a short tremble felt be- 
tween I ;oo and 2:00 p.m. September 14th, a "heavy roller" was felt, 
comi)osed of three hard shocks, the duration not being known; the 
earth trembled for fifteen minutes afterwards. 
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AvessoHO, Italy, August g8, 191$. — Several earthquake shocks 
were felt at Avezzano during the day, but no damage was done. 



Jutiapa, Guatemala, September 7, /p/5. — A strong earthquake 
occTirrcd in Central America, September 7th, and was felt over a 
larfjr?" nrf-d in (niatemala and San Salvador. Jutiapa, a town of some 
12,000 inhabitant, is said to have been left in ruins, and the churches 
in Santa Ana, Sononote, and in several other villages are reported 
destroyed. The shock was severe in Costa Rica, and the submarine 
cable on the Costa Rica coast is said to have been damaged. 

This earthquake appears to have been felt in Mexico, in Canada, 
in the eastern United States, and even in Scotland. 



San Luis Obispo, Cal, September 8, 1915. — A shock was felt 
about 4 :45 a.m. on September 8th at the places mentioned bclov^-. 
The engineer on the pipe line at Antelope said it made the building 
rattle. It shook the water well so much that oil came out with the 
water. There were two distinct shocks, the first bdng heavier and 
lasting four or five seconds. 

At Shandon an engineer sitting in a chair thought the fireman 
was behind shaking him. It did not knock anything down or stop the 
clock. The telephone oj>erator at Paso Robles felt it. The pipe line 
engineer at Creston said the movement was short and sharp. At 
Port San Luis there was a short, sharp shock. A slight landslide 
occurred there. It was not felt at Orcutt or at Hill Camp. 

Roy £. Collom. 



Rome, Italy, September 2^, H)!^. — A sli;^dit shocl< was felt at 7:15 
p.m. at F\ome. It was more severe, hcnvevcr, in other jiarts of Italy, 
and caused some damage. At Aguaha titty-eight miles northeast of 
RcMne it caused considerable alarm. 



Messim. September 24, igi^.- A strong shock was felt at 9:15 
p.m. at Messina. No damage was done, but the people were greatly 
alarmed and many passed the night in the open. 
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Central Caiifornia, October i, 191$. — .\n earthquake was felt at 
7 :26 a.m. by nearly everyone at Stanford University and in the town 
of Palo Alto, a mile away. Windows and furniture rattled* and the 
timbers of houses creaked. The diock lasted from three to five sec- 
onds: intensity III to IV R.-F. scale. This .shock was also felt at 
Sausalito, just north of San Francisco. Mr. Leonard L. Hohl of 
Sausalito reports that two persons talking over the telephone at the 
time of the shock observed that it was felt about one second lattr one 
mile east of Sausalito, showing that it ongmaietl west of that town, 
possibly at or near the San Andreas fault line. 

The Spring Valley Water Company reports this shock from its 
Lombard Street residence in San Francisco, from Crystal Springs 
Cottage on the east side of Crystal Springs Lalce, from San Andreas 
Lake, and at the Pilarcitos station. Nowhere was the intmsity thought 
to exceed IV R.-F. scale. 



The earthquake of October i, /0/5. — The first waves of this 
earthquake arrived at the Lick Observatory at 7:26:25.6 a.m. Tlie 
main phase began at 7 :26 .^4.7. The maximum movement in the east- 
west component occurred at 7:26:36 and Had an amplitude of 27 mi- 
crons, with a period somewhat less than half a second. The maximum 
movement in the north-south component occurred at 7:26:38, and 
had an amplitude of 29 microns and a period a trlHe less than half a 
second. Perceptible movement of tlie jjround continued until 7:28:10. 

The driving clock on the vertical seismograph stopped during 
the night before the earthquake, so no record of this shock was ob- 
tained on the vertical seismograph. 

At Berkeley the earthquake was felt by the greater proportion of 
the inha1>itants. The earthquake was accompanied by a rapid quiv- 
ering of buildings. During this movement observers noted from one 
to three sudden jerks. A few persons at rest at the time of this earth- 
quake did not notice the movement. The intensity of this earth(]uake 
in Berkeley is estimated to have been betwet^n 111 and IV of the Rossi- 
Forel scale. The movement was strong enough to start the Marvin 
strong-moticMi seismograph, but on account of the very small ampli- 
tude no satisfactory record was obtained on this instrument. 

At Berkeley the first movement of the ground occurred at 7:26; 
19.9. The main phase of the earthriuakc l>e£^an nt 7:26:25 5. Move- 
ment of the i^rouiid continued u]t to 7:2<k23. I he maximum nio\e- 
ment in all components was contemporaneous with the arrival of the 
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chief phase of the shock. In the east-west component the maximum 
amplitude was 26 micrmis* and the period was about ^ second* In 
the north-south coni|H)ncnt the maximum had an amplitude of 32 

microns and a period of about '4 second. In the vertical component 
the niaxiimim had an arni»htude tHjual to at least 50 microns, with a 
period ot about one second. The vertical recor<l was limited on one 
side by tlie safety stop, so the complete amplitude was not recorded. 

The setsmograms at this station showed a considerable amount 
of ''tangling of the waves." This effect was especially noticeable on 
the east-west component. 

The direction of the first shift of the ground in this earthquake 
could not be determined on the east-west and on the vertical romyion- 
ent recorcis. On the north-sontli c(>mi»onent seismogram it wa> siiown 
to be south. Since the origin lies to the soutli oi this station, this 
earthquake apparently began with a wave of contraction. 

The distance of the origin of this earthquake was estimated to be 44 
miles from Mount Hamilton and 27 miles from the Berkeley Station. 
If circles be drawn with these radii and the proper stations as centers 
their intersections will l>e found to He on the San Andreas Rift a httle 
north of Kedw(K)d City, and near the town of Clayton. No earthciuakc 
was reported from Clayton. The intensity of this earthquake at pouits 
on the San Francisco i>eninsula indicates that the intersection on the 
San Andreas rift ties near the origin of this earthquake. 

It was estimated that this earthquake occurred at the origin at 
7:26:13.5^0.6. ^ P ^^^^ 

Sdsmographic Station, University of Oilifonits, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

October 2, /y/,v — sli^^^ht shock was felt at 1:17 a.m. at the 
Spring Valley House on the east side of Crystal Springs Lake, Octo- 
ber 2d. The intensity was about III, and it 'lasted only about three 
seconds. The same shock was felt by several persons near Redwood 
and between there and Burlingame, Cal. 

The Spring X'alley Water Company report it from their Pilar« 
cttos station, where it is said to have had an intensity of II. 



ff'ara/r/t }^[ ountains, October J, luif,. — .\t least three sharp earth- 
quake shocks were felt the night of October 2, 1915, in Utah, Idaho 
and Nevada. No damage was done, though the shock was violent 
enough to put out of service the seismograph of the Universtiy of 
Utah, at Salt Lake City. 
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Yosemiie Valley, California, October 2, ii^i^. — report kindly 
sent by Mr. O. L. Stephenson states that an earthquake was felt , in 
the Yosemite at lo 150 p.in. on October 2d. No damage was done, but 
the movement seems to have been unusually long. 



Kennedy. S'evadii, October 2, — A report published in one 
of the San !• raiic 1. sen pai>er.s states that "every building in the mining 
town of Kennedy, [ lumboldt county, was destroyed by Saturday night's 
earthquake." W e have not succeeded in verifying this statement. 



Activity of Lassen Peak, California. — The earlier activities of 
Lassen Peak» Shasta county, California, have been doicribed by Mr. 
J. S. IXIIer in this journal, volume IV, pp. 103 to 107, and in volume 
V, pp. 55-56* and 108. Explosions of gases and steam have continued 
spasmodically. 

Going back to the explosions and floods of May 21. 1915. reports 
from the region state that Hat Creek, a stream on the north side of the 
mountain, overflowed its banks and swept down over its entire flood- 
plain a vast sheet of muddy waters and left farms buried in from one 
to three feet of mud. For the first time flames are said to have issued 
from near the summit of the peak about midnight, and black clouds 
rose to a great height. The flood began about four o'clock a.m. on 
the 2ist and lasted until about one o'clock in the afternoon. Bridges 
were washed away, roads rendered impassable, and buildings swept 
from their foundation.-, 'i^he people Hvin<j;^ in Hat Creek valley all 
fled. The ashes from the explosions were carried eastward more than 
200 miles and fdl in considerable quantities near Winnemucca, Nevada. 

The mud carried down by Hat Creek is often spoken of as lava, 
but later examinations by A. L. Day and J. S. Diller show that it was 
only the cinders washed down by the floods produced by the melting 
of snow and ice near the top of the peak. 

This outburst is said to have been preceded by an eartliquake that 
rattled windows but did no damage. It was especially noticeable at 
Bumey. 

The great explosion near the summit of the peak knocked down 
all the trees along a sector leading away from the mountain. The 
trees were left lying flat on the ground with their tops pointing away 
from the peak as if they had been overthrown by a single blast. 

On May 23d the mountain was still concealed by clouds. On 
the 25th the clouds lifted, and the settlers began returning to Hat 
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Cr«dc valley. The returning settlers found that the water of Hat 
Credc was still too muddy to be used, and water had to be hauled 

in a distance of six miles. 

Professor R. S. Holway of the University of California ascended 
the peak May 27th and was led to conclude that the bottom of the old 
crater had been pushed bodily upward by pressure from below, and 
left filled with jagged rocks from which steam is escaping. Ihe 
northern rim of the old crater is broken and changed. He was con? 
vinced that the mud of the Hat Creek flood ^d not flow from the 
crater. 

On May 30th the peak renewed its activity somewhat by throwing 
out ashes and sending a column of smoke hig^h in the air. Vast quan- 
tities of ashes drifted northward and eastward. A new crater is said 
to have been formed four hundred feet below the former one. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred again until June i6th, when a 
great column of smoke rose from the summit. Again on June 25th 
smoke arose from the north side of the crater and continued on June 
a6th and 37tb. 

The next noteworthy manifestation was July 13th, when rumb- 
lings were heard h\ the inhabitants of the Hat Creek region. Similar 
rumblings \ver< l:r ird on July 27th. Only a small eruption was ob- 
served August ijth. Un September tjth a pillar of smoke arose again 
from the sununit, and ashes fell at the town of Mineral. September 
23d there were clouds of black smoke a^n. 

The period of activity of the volcano seems to have culminated on 
May 2 1 St. Since then it has subsided and has indeed almost ceased 
its activity. 

^ An interesting account, "When Lassen Wakes." is published by 

I Professor R. S. Holway in the Suttset Magasine for August, 1915, 
, pages 263-269. 
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Reflection and Refkaction of Elastic Waves, with Seismo- 
LOGICAL Application. By C. G. Knott. Phil. Mag., 48-64. 

After a theoretical investigation, the result of which is the assert- 
ion that a single transverse or longitudinal wave in an elastic solid 
will, in general, upon reflection produce both a transverse and a loni^^ 
tudinal wave and that the same is true in the case of refraction, the 
author makes the following statement: 

"In the light of these results, then, it is little wonder that no 
definite relation has ever been shown to exist between the manner of 
motion of a particle and the dircTtion of propagation of an earthcjuake. 
I should also be inclined to regard as absolutely futile any attempt to 
infer the nature of the movement in which the shock originates from 
the nature of the motion of any surface particle." 

F. J. Rogers. 



Philippine Earthquakes. In the Bt^letin of the Weather Bu^ 
reau, Manila Central Observatory, for December, 1913, pp. 386*388, 
is published a tabulation of Philippine earthquakes for the year 191 3. 
The table embraces columns jx'vint^ date, time of occurrence, place, 
probable origin or epicenter, approximate extensions of the shaken 
area, intensity (R-F), and remarks. One hundred and forty-eight 
shocks, well distributed throughout the year, and varying in intensity 
from III to VIII-IX, are definitely recorded. Of these, 67 had an 
intensity recorded at III, 11 at IIMV, 36 at IV, 8 at IV-V, 14 at V, 
2 at V-VI. 3 at VI, I at VI-VII, 3 at and i each at VII-VIII. 

and VIIl-IX. In addition to the definitely recorded shocks many 
of the earthquakes were folio wed by numerous after-shocks of vary- 
ing intensities. A few were al'-o jireceded by shocks of less intensity. 
The heavier shocks occurred principally in the islands of Luzon and 
Mindanao. 

E. C. Teupleton. 
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Tub Registration of Earthquakes at the Berkeley Station 
AND at the Lick Observatory Station from October 1, 1914, to 
March 31, 1915. By E. I'. Davis, Univ, of Calif. Pub., BuU. Sets. 
Stations, No. g, pp. 169-188 (Aug:u$t 9, 1915). 

During the period covered by this buUetiti 22 earthquakes were 
recorded by the Berkeley Station and 42 by the I-Ick Observatory 
Station. A larger number of earthquakes was recorded at the Lick 
Observatory Station than at the licrkcloy Station because ot the fact 
that Mount Hamilton wa- near the place of ori^^in of a considerable 
number of weak local shocks. These were generally of slight inten- 
sity and did not involve sufficient encrg> to [>ennit thdr registration as 
far away as Berkeley. 

Several earthquakes are discussed m detail in the text of this 
report. The West Indian earthquake, originating in the neight)or!iood 
of Martinique and St. X'inccnt, on October 3, 1014. was recorded at 
both stations and is discussed in the text of the report. The Italian 
earthquake, orijj^inating near Avezzano, on January 13, 1915, was abo 
recorded at both stations. Characteristic phases were not very well 
defined on the setsmograms, but the time of arrival of the chief phase 
indicates that these records were those of the Italian earthquake. The 
seismograms of one other distant earthquake are discussed. The 
place of origin of this earthquake is not stated. It occurred on 
November 24, 1914. 

Sf'veral California earthquakes are given special discussion in the 
text Among these are the earthquake of November 8, 1914, in South- 
ern California; the Central California earthquake of November 8, 1914. 
originating on the San Andreas Rift near Laurel, California ; die Cen- 
tral California earthquake of November 21, 1914; and the Southern 
California earthquake of January 12, 1915, originating near Los 
Alamos. 

One item of interest is the statement that the Berkeley Station 
has installed a set of Galit/in prisms for the determination of earth- 
quake intensity. These prisms are set ui) in the seisnid^raph room and 
it is planned to check their performance agamst the seismographic rec- 
ords. A very brief description of these prisms is given in this report, 
tc^ther with a reference to Galitzin's original article. 

E. F. Davis. 
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Publications oy St. Lxjuis 1'm\ i kmty, vol. X, no. i. Bulletin 
of the Geophysical Obsen afory, April 1914. 

In this publication luvler the hcadinij "On the Epicenter 
Problem," is presented a method for the rajiid approximate location 
of earthquake epicenters by mcani, of specially constructed rime- 
Difference Charts." Given the correct arrival times of the preliminary 
tremors at three observation stations properly spaced to give adequate 
base lines, and assuming the Wiechert and Zoeppritz (W. & Z.) curve 
to be a correct expression of the rate of travel of these tremors, the 
location of the epicenter resolves itself into a problem in spherical 
trigonometry. The purpose of the charts is to afford a very rapid 
rpproximatc graphical sohuion of this probkni. Three charts, cacli 
based on a set of three observ ation stations 1 I lambur<;^-\'ienna-l'ul- 
kowa, Uerkclc) -( >ttawa-St. Louis, and Ottavva-St. Louis-New Orleans) 
accompany the paper. Similar charts can be compared without great 
difficulty for any set of three stations. Obviously any chart is apptic- 
able only to data from the three stations for which that particular 
chart was prepared. The article explains the theory, construction and 
use of the charts and ^dves a number of examples of tlicir application 
in determininj.^ almost immediately the approximate locations of tlie 
epicenters of actual earthquakes. 

A second section of the same article <lcvelops formulae lor the 
location of earthqtiake epicenters, given the correct S-P (time inter- 
.vai between arrival of preliminary and secondary tremors) of any 
two stations and the fairly correct arrival times of the preliminary 
tremors at the three stations of a single chart. 

E. C. Templeton. 



Location of Epicenters fox 1914. By Otto Klotz. Journal of 
the Royal Astronomical Society of Canada, May-June 1915. 

A tabulated list of epicenters of earthquakes of 1914* determine^ 
by comparing the records made at Ottawa with those from other sta- 
tions, mostly European, is given in this report. , P»y way of introduc- 
tion the author makes the following rather siunificant remarks: 

"Tn continuation of the series published annually since 101 1. the 
located epicenters for the first half of the year 1914 are herewith 
issued. That we were able to determine only the epicenters up to 
July 1st last is due to the lamentable and insane war now raging in 
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Europe^ in consequence of whidi no reports from the important earth- 
quake stations in Europe have r^ched us since July; and unfortunate- 
ly we have in America so very few stations that issue reports which 
give the necessary data desirable for the location of an epicenter. Har- 
vard and Ottawa, so near each other, require data from distant stations, 
— say alont,'^ tlu- I'acitic coast, — for seismic triangulation The war em- 
phasizes thi> requirement, and it is to he hoped it will bear fruit. The 
extent oi America is great enough to make u>, if necessary, indepen- 
dent of the rest of the world, provided we have the requisite stattoos, 
for locating any decent quake, — ^that is, a quake that shakes the world." 

S. D. Town LEY. 

SEis.Mui.OGY, Tbmubstkial Mag.sktis.m a.nd Gravity. R^rt of 
die Chief Astronomer, 191 1. By Otto Kiotz, Otuwa. 

This report, somewhat belated in publication, covers the period 
from .\pril 1, 1910, to March 31, 191 1. 

I'nder the heat! of seismolo^- the author states that the instrn- 
mciits in use durini.; tlie i)eriod were: two Hosch photoL^raphie .sei>- 
niograplis; a Callendar electric thermograph, a iShaw-Dines micro- 
barograph ; a Fuess electric anemograph ; besides wet and dry butb 
thermometers, the auxiliary instruments being used in the interpreta- 
tion of seismc^rams. The only new instrument added during the year 
was the anemograph, of which the author gives a brief description. 

There were eii^hty-nine earthquakes recorded by the instrument'; 
durinj4 the jieriod unfler consideration, some of them hein^ very severe 
disturbances at distant points. The author describes the process of 
interpreting a seisnu^fram in order to find distance of the disturb- 
ance, and then gives in some detail his method of locating the epi- 
center from observations obtained from three widely separated sta- 
tions. 

Some twenty pages of the report arc given to the snhject of micro- 
seisms, those small records made by the .seismograph and now known 
not to he due to eartlu juakes. It is largely through the work of Dr. 
Klotz that the true interpretation of these records is now known. Those 
at Ottawa are due to ocean waves beating on the rocky shore of east- 
em Canada and the New England states. These waves are most pro- 
nounced when there is a barometric "low** with steep gradients on the 
ocean near the coast, for at that time the direction of the wind will 
be such as to set up heavy waves. ^ ^ Townley. 
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Catauxjue of Li<M)Ks AND Pai'ERS Relating to Internal 
Dynamics op the Earth, mainly for the Year 191 1. Published by 
the Royal Society of London: London 191 4 (May), vii+54 pages. 

I his valuable catalogue is brought out by the international Asso- 
ciation for Seismology. Copies of it can probably be had of the Royal 
Society of London, though no such statement is made in the pamphlet 
itself. 



BiHLlOGKAFIA (JlNKKAi. DK TEMltLUKt^ \ 1" Kk Kl . M ( tT( >S. I 'or I"'. (If 

Montessus de Ballore. Trimtra parte: Teorias sismologicas, efectos 
geologicos de los Terremotos, Catalogos sismicos mundiales. Publi- 
cada por la Sociedad Chitena de Historia y Geografia. Roy. 8**, 115 
pages; titles 1-644. Segunda parte: Eturopa Septentrionel y Central, 
pp. 117*253; titles 645-1560. Santiago de Chile, 191 5. 

By the publication of this bibUogra[>hy the science of seismology 
is placed once more tmder profound obligations to Count Montessus 
de Ballore, the eminent author of so many of our most valuable works 

on seismology, and the actual director of the >cismologic service of 
Chile. The work is a monumental one, completed under the extraor- 
dinary difficulties of ihc temporary inaccessibility of the <j;^reat lil)rarics 
of Europe and of the interruption of postal service by the European 
war. 

Only two parts have been issued thus far; five more parts are 
yet to follow, and the total number of titles is expected to reach eight 
thousand. 

In addition to the titles themselves the work contains many valu- 
able annotations by the eminent author, made largely with a view to 
bringing out the evolution of the science. I'apcrs confined to micro- 
seisms and ttu' mathematics and mechanics ot the snlijecl are pur- 
posely omitted, and no ettort is made to include the various editions 
of the books mentioned. 

The price of subscription will be seventy francs if made before 
December 1915, or one hundred francs if made after that date. Sub- 
scriptions may be addressed to the Treasurer of the '^Sociedad Chilena 
de Historia y Geografia," Santiago de Chile. 

J. C. Branner. 
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The Catastkophe of Avezzano (January i3» 1915). By Manuel 
M. S. Navarro Neumann, S. J. Revista de la SoeUdad Astronomica, 
Ano V, Enero-Febrero 1915, Num. 40. 

Referring to the period of war through which we are now passing 
Father Neumann states that even the earth itself would seem to wish 
to participate in the work of destruction and is ngfitated with unusual 
violence now in one region and now in another, where it also sacrifices 

its victims. 

in the last few months, the coast of the Mediterranean and its 
neighborhood, that is, the Mediterranean depression, has given proofs 
of great earthquake activity, and among them, without citing any other 
than the most destructive of the earthquakes registered in the seismo' 
Ic^cal station of Cartuja (Granada), we may mention the following 
earthquakes: That of the third of October (1914), in the district of 
Konia, Asia Minor, with the epicentrum in 36.6" north and 30.2° east. 
C^r. (Cartnja 2.':oo km«=. and Hamhurtj 2.3701: on the 17th ot (lie 
same mutuh the earthquake felt in almost all ot Greece, which threw 
down a hundred houses in lebas, occasioning many injuries (many 
houses cracked in Chains, violent in Athens, and panics in many 
places). On the 26th of the same month in Piedmont, Savoy and 
Liguria, with the greatest intensity west of Turin near Russoleno. 
Giaveno an<l Rivoli. Also, on the 27th of October, the earthquake of 
Emilia, Romana. Toscana, Lombardia, and }*iedmont, with some vic- 
tims and important (lamauc in I. ticca. fV'>cia and F'ietrasanta : on the 
27th of November with 23 victims, many wounded persons, and great 
damage in Leukas (the island of Santa Maura in Greece). While 
on the 13th of January of the present year, 1915, the neighborhood 
of Lake Fucino and the nearby valley of Liri have added with terri> 
fying figures to the already excessive list. The writer suggests that 
the movement of the earth<|uake<; toward tlie west may pos'^ihly be 
anticipated to continue, and that Spain may be visited by earthquake 
shocks in the not distant future. 

That the catastrophe which has just annihilated Avezzano and 
surroundings, including the neighborhood of the basin of Liri, has not 
exceeded in number of victims the earthquake of Messina of the 28th 
of December, 1908. That fact has been due merely to the non-occur- 
rence of any city of consideral)lc population in the region, and yet, 
even so. the nnml er (<t \ictims reaclu'< the fii^ure of 39.000. whereas 
;n the other great disaster 100,000 persons perished. The population 
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of Messina and of Reggio-Calabria being respectively at the time 
150,000 and 5o,ax> without counting the populous suburbs. 

In the city of Messina the mortality was 50% of the inhabitants. 
In that of Avezzano it rose to 82^i , in San Iknedetto to 88% and 
even to 90*^ in Goia dei Marsia» — ^figures which have never been ex- 
ceeded in any earthquake. 

The earth<|nake of Avezzano, a^ compared with that of San Fran- 
cisco and that of Messina, did nut produce great deviation of the 
seismograph at Cartuja (Granada). The San Francisco earthquake 
caused at Cartuja (distant 9,700 kilometers) a maximum deviation of 
the ground of 2 mm., and a maximum acceleration of 0.255 mm. per 
second, whereas that of Avezzano registered a deviation of scarcely 
a mm. (975^1 i6») and the maximum acceleration corres|)onded to 
0,475 "irn per second. The distance in this case was hut 15^10 kms. 
or but one-sixth of the other, and it is thus apparent thai iJic San 1 ran- 
cisco earthquake was at least twenty times as severe as that of Avez- 
zano. 

Similarly it appears that the Messina shock was more intense at 
Cartuja that that of Avezzano, in the proportion of 75|i to 65|l, al- 
though Avezzano \va^ 130 kilometers nearer than Messina. 

The earthcpiake of Avezzano was not. therefore, an exceptional 
shock, when con^i(lere(l simply as a movement of tiie eartli : hut we 
have learned by sad experience that in Italy, and also in [lulgaria. 
Greece and Turkey, the earthquakes which give medium records are 
destructive ones. That of Avezzano must from the point of view of 
destntctiveness be considered a megasismo, but the writer finds the 
reason for the great mortality to lie largely in the maimer of constiuc- 
tion of the stone and brick buildings put together with miserable mor- 
tar. I'he photoi,rraphs accompanying the article show that scarcely 
a stone remains u|jun another. Another condition which occasioned 
great mortality was the falling of the Hoors, even though the walls 
stood, the beams being too lightly stept into the walls. 

Bailby Willis. 



Report of the Obskrv.xtorv ok S \.m().\ for thk Yk.\r 1913-14. 
By E. Wiechert. XIII. Bericht tibfr das Samoa-Observatorium fiir 
das Jahr iq 1^-14, 

Diirinq- the year 1013-14 there has occurred in tlie affairs of tlic 
observatory of !>anioa one im|X)rtant change and ste|)s have been 
taken toward another. Dr. H. Wagner, who hitherto has been the 
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Director of the Observatory, has, on account of his great age, laid 
down the duties of Director and resigned from the corps of the insti- 
tution. Thanks to his effort and to the good will of the officials of the 
government, the observatory had been placed Upon a sound financial 

basis, and there remained only to adjii'^t the organization of the per- 
sonnel of the observatory to the new financial con(Ution. The remain-' 
ing members of llie directori.hip included Dr. Schultz, Governor t)f 
Samoa and resident of Apia, and the two members in Gottingen, 
Messrs. E. Riecke and E. Wiechert. The Royal Society of the Sciences 
having agreed to the selection, Mr. C Runge was added to the Board, 
and he has accepted. The new directorship took over the records 
on the 13th of December, 1913, and they were placed in the < art of 
Dr. Wiechert in the Geophysical Institute nf the l^niversily. 1 he 
retirement of Dr. \\ aener is deeply regretted, as the success of the 
observatory has been mainly due to his care and activity. 

The second change which is necessary in the affairs of the Uni- 
versity is to secure a scientific Director for the work for a longer 
period of years than has hitherto been possible. Circumstances have 
hitherto made it necessary to employ young students, who, as a rule, 
remained af f^nt two years in Samoa in connection with the I'niversity 
and then returned to Goltingen to work up their observations. Efforts 
to modify this plan resulted in the selection of Professor Angenheister, 
who has already served twice as d>server in Samoa, and who has de- 
clared himself ready to devote his energies to the observatory as Direc- 
tor for a period of nine years. 

The report of Dr. Wiechert, of which the preceding is an abstract, 
closes with a hst of publications of the University, issued in the Nach- 
richten of tlie Royal Society of Science in (rfittin^en. as follows: 

Von der wissenschatilichen Arbeit des ( )bser\ atorinms lcf.:en tol- 
gende V eroflentiichungen des Jahres 1913-14 ein erfreulichcs Zeugnis 
ab: 

C. Angenheister: t)ber die Fortpflanzui^sgeschwindigkeit mag- 
netischer Slorungen und Pulsati<nien. Bericht uber die magnetischen 
Schnellregistrierungen in Apia (Samoa) » Batavia» Cheltenham und 

Tsingtau im September 191 1. 

C. An;^cnhexster : X%cr die dreijahrige Luftdruckschwankung 
und ihren Zusammenhang mit Polschwanktinp^en. 

K. IVi ^^nitr: Temperatur und Regen in Samoa 1909 und 1910 
in gcdrangter graphischer Darstellung. 
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G. Angenkeister : Die luftelektrischen Beobachtungen am Samoa- 
Observatorium 191 2- 13. Mit zwei Anhangen: 

I. Luftelektrische Beob»acbtungen tax See. 

II. Cber (lie Zunahme der Intensitat der Welkn der drahtlosen 
Telegraphie bei Sonnenuntergang. 

Bailev Willis. 



Subterranean Sounds Heard in tub West Indies. In 
the Bulletin Semestriel de L'Observatotre Meteorologique du 
Seminaire-College St. Martial, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, January-June 
1914, are some interesting notes concerning the rumbling sound, popu- 
larly known as the "goufFre." which is heard frequently in the West 
Indies. I htTf ap5>ears to be a difference of opinion as to its cause, 
some claiming that the sound is related to seismic disturbances. 

Mr. Maxwell Hall, British government meteorologist at Jamaica, 
is authority for the following: 

hi 1833, at the time of the eruption of Cosejiuina (a volcano on the west 
coast of Nicaragua), noi»c» like those of a cannonatlc were heard at Jamaica, 
TOO Engtish mites away. 

At tho tticiiiiiini; of J.iiutary 1907, before file ^rcat earthquake of January 
14th of tiiat year, similar noises were heard at Mandeville and in other parts 
of the parish of Manchester, and at certain places in the parish of St. Elinbeth. 
They were heard several times at the same places, and were mistaken for 
noises of distant thniuK ring or of the tiring InrKe caliber cannon. 

At 8:jo a.m., December 3, 1907, distinct rumblings were heard at Kings- 
Valley, Westmoreland. They seemed to come from a chain of high mountains 
to the north. No shock was felt. 

Xoises like the sound of euornious waves on the shore . were heard at 
Kings-Valley. Westmoreland, at to p.m., January 15, 1908. They came from the 
north, and lasted thirty or forty minutes. 

Rumblings from the north and northeast were heard at Kings-Valley, 
January 10, 1908, at 6; 10 p.m. 

The following notes from Mole St. Nicolas, Haiti, were con- 
tributed by the R. P. Simonneau : 

On January 20, igi4, af nliont 4:00 p.m., a nnise nf ritmMinu' which seemed 
to come from the north and the northeast was heard at Mole. It was a clear 
day with but a moderate wind. The noise was repeated several times dur- 
ing the night until four o'clock in the morning. It sounded like the rolNng 
ol thunder, with hollow detonations repeated two, or even three times. 
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Sometimes it resembled the soand of waves dashing against the rodcs. Nearly 

everybody heard these sounds, and on the next day, the 21 st, it was understood 
at Mole that there was a revolution at Cap Haitien or somewhere in that region. 
* * * Some people thought these noises were the reverberation ,of cannon 
fired near Cap Haitien,— a thing which seemed impossible, since this was about 
75 kilometer!; away. It is certain that during the m^hi of January 20-21 no 
cannon were tired cither at Cap iiaitien or at Port de Paix. 

On June jd from 7 :oo till 9 :oo p.m. a number of people heard a rambling 
noise to the north of Mole St. Nicolas and in the direction of Port dc Paix 
Seven or eight ditonations at interval'^ nf about ten minutes were heard, the 
noise resembling that of the llrlng of cannon, but williout any reverberation, 
and lasting four or five seconds. It seemed to come from the sea. 

At the Bay of Henne many people have frequently heard the niniMing 
sound. They regard it as the announcement of an earthquake, although more 
often than not no earthquake accompanies it. 

Father J. B. Julio, curate at Pilate, states that 

A hollow sound as of distant thunder was heard from time to time on the 
heights of Pilate between 4:00 and 9:00 a.m. on July 15th. The weather was calm 
and favorable to the distinct perception of this noise. To the observant this is 
merely the sound f»f waves which, ru^liinij into the caveni*; of the sea of Borgne, 
produce the "gouffrc," a noise which is echoed from mountain to mouiitaiii. But 
the people of Borgne maintain that it is produced in the sea by milltons of little 
iishes 

Mr. Y, Evenou, accountant of the Plantations of Haiti, sends the 
following notes from Bayeux : 

The "giniffrc" is well known in thi< \ii-inity Often Iwtween the months 
of June and September it is mistaken for the sounds of disunt storms in the 
bluffs. But sometimes when it is not stormy, and when the sky is clear, it is 
heard, like tlu- ttiufflcd sound of cannon shot, regularly repeated as though it 
were the salute <»f a ship. 

We ourselves have heard the sound and believed it to come from a battle- 
ship entering at Cap Haitien, when in reality there was no battleship there. 
Some people attribute the m i^e to the sea penetrating into the interior caverns 
of the earth; others think it due to falling bodies; some to the burning of gas 
within the earth. Without trying detinitely to explain the phenomenon, the in- 
habitants appear to be very much inqtrcssed by it. 

Notes from Canon L. AX. Cazc at Ganthier, Fonds-Verrette, de- 
scribe 

Certain gaping pits of great depth near Fonds-Verrette. Bois Totnbc and 
Ravine Contree from which strange sounds, as though produced by explosions. 
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escape periodically at the approach of the rainy season of the yw, and sometimes 
also during the dry season when Strong winds are blowing. The explosions are 
snid to be followed by the escape of preat jets of a white vapor from the pits 
and to b« accompanied by a violent trembling of the ground within a radius 
of 500 or 600 meters. There is evidently some superstition connected with these 
pits, since it is diiiined that objects cast into the pit oni' day have been found 
on the following day lying on the ground near the pit's mouth. 



£. C. Tbmpleton. 
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SElSMOLUGiCAL REI^ORTS RECEIVED. 

AMERICA 

Denver, Colorado, Jesuit Scismolo^cal Service. — Rejwrts nos. 2 
to 8, from February i, 1915 to August 31, 1915, including 5 bis and 
6 bis 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. — Record of the Seismo- 
graphic Station, nos. 8-10 inclusive, May i to June 15, 1915. 

University of Santa Clara, Cal., Jesuit Seismological Service. — 
Reports nos. 134 to 154 inclusive, from Septeiiiber 7» 1914, to August 
6» :9I5. 

Ottawa, Canada, Earthquake Station, Dominion Astronomical 
Observatory. — ^Reports nos. 9 to 14, from June i to August 31, 1915. 

ASIA 

Zi-Ka-Wei, China. — ^Bulletin Sismique nos. 2 to 7, from Febru- 
ary 4 to May 26, 19 1 5. 

EUROPE 

Barcelona, Spain. — Estacidn Sismtca de la Real Academia de 
Cicncias y Artes. Liolctin Sismico nos. ! to 15, from April I, 1914 
to June 30. TOt ". including 2.\, S-^- 7'^ ^I'ld i4.\. 

Granada, Spain. — Estacion SiMiiolugica de Cartuja. — Coletin 
Mensual, nos. 4 to 6, April to June 

Coimbra, Portugal, Observatorio Meteorologico, Magnetico e Sis- 
mico da Universidade. — Boletim Sismico, nos. lA to 3B, from Janu- 
ary I to May 3, 191 5. 

Stonyhurst College Observatory. — Earthquake Records from April 
I (o June 29, 191 5. 

IMIII.lI'l'lNi: ISl.A.NHS 

Manila, P. 1. — Seismological bulletins of the Observatory. Nos. 
4 to 10, from February i, to .-Vpril jo, 1915. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THK SEISMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 

OF AMKRICA. 

August 4 and 5, 1915. 

In the absence of the Pro-^iflcnt the mectinjj of August 4th was called to 
order by the Secretary at 2 p.m. in Koom 320, Stanford University. 

The President and Secretary were appointed to act as representatives of 
the Society in the matter of affiliation with the Pacific Branch of the American 

Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. i'orest John S. Sur, of Oilgary. .-Mbcrta, and Mr. A. C. Veatch, of 
London, England, were elected to membership in the Society, the election of 

the latter being to a life mcmhcr^hip. 

President McAdie's address, which is printed in this number of the bVL- 
LETtN, was read by the Secretary. 

l)r. Hailtv Willis i)rcMtnt (l ;m ahsiract of a paper by Count de MonteSSttS 
de Ballore on "Tht- Seismo^^^apIlic Intluciicc of Parallel Sliclf -Faults." 

The program for the day was concluded with a talk by Ur. J. C. Hranner 
on "Cooperation in Reporting Earthquake Data." 

The meeting of Augu.st 5tb un'; hoU! at 2 p.m. in Room 20^, Bacon Hall, 
University of California. A highly uiteresting paper was presented by Dr. Otto 
Klotz, of Ottawa. He gave an account of his recent wotic in the investigation 
of microseisms, showing; a connection between these small earth movements and 
the state of the atmospheric presstjre along the .Atlantic seaboard. The unda- 
grapli, an mslrumcnt for recordnig the number of sea waves, was described by 
Dr. Klotz, and the action of one which he set up at Ckebucto, near Halifax, was 
explained \ description of the undagraph was puUishcd in this BtnxETiM, 
volume i, page io. 

S. D. TowHL£Y, Stcrttary. 
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ROSSl-FOREL SCALE OF EARTHQUAKE INTENSITIES 

L Microwiniilc shock: recorded by a siogle «eisinograirii or by 
seismographs of tiie same model, but not by several semo- 
graphs of different kinds; the shodc fdt by an experienced 

observer 

II, Extremely feeble shock: recorded by several seismographs 
oi different kiiuls , felt by a small number of persons at rest. 

III. Very feeble shock: felt by several persons at rest; strong 

enough for tfie direction or duration to be appreciable. 

IV. Feeble shock: fdt by persons in motion; <fisturbances of mov* 

able objects, doors, windows; crealdng of cdlings. 
V. Shock of moderate intensity: felt generally by everyone: 
'Hsturbance of funiiiure, l)cdN, etc., ringing of swinsrincr hells. 
VI. Fairly strong shock: f^eneral awakening of those asleep, gen- 
eral ringing of house bells; oscillation of chandeliers; stop- 
ping of pendulum clocks; visible agitation of trees and 
shrubs; some startled persons leave their dwellings. 
VII. Strong shock: overthrow of movable objects; fall of plaster; 
ringing of diufch bells; general oanic. without damage to 
buildings. 

Vin. Very strong shock: fall of chimneys, cracks in walls of build- 

IX. Extremely strong shock: partial or total destruction of some 
buildings. 

X. Shock of eiKtreme intensity: great disaster, buildings mined, 
disturbance of the strata, fissures in the ground, rock-falls 
from mountains. 
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DISCUSSION OF PRESIDENT McADIE'S ADDRESS 

By W. Ditrand 

The subject of the measiircmtnt of the forces acting in earth- 
quake disturbance, as touched on in President McA(lic\ address, is 
one in which 1 have fell a keen interest since our exjK'riences at 
Stanford University and vicinity in 1906. I have felt that there would 
be a marked advantage in some more direct measure of the disturbing 
force to which a i^ven body is subjected, than that furnished by ac- 
celeration derived from a time displacement curve, a|^ furnished by 
the ordinary seismograph. Regarding this recwd we may fairly state 
two characteristics : 

(l ) V\ e are not primarily concerned with the cUsidacements and 
times as such, but rather with the accelerations which may be derived 
therefrom. 

(3) All such records must be imperfect from the nature of the 
instrument. The latter assumes implicitly a tracing point remaining 
fixed in space while the record sheet is supposed to partake of the 
movements to be recorded ; and the relative motion of the two consti- 
tutes the record as traced. Tlic assumption that any point of the In- 
strument will remain fixed while tiie record sheet oscillates with the 
earth is, however, only true to a dt'i^rce: and the relative motion which 
is traced on the sheet must therefore contain components due to both 
motions. It follows that there is a resultant and inherent error in 
such records when viewed as a measure of the movements of a part 
of the earth relative to a point fixed in relation to the remainder. 

It results from these considerations that an instrument which 
would read directly in terms of disturbing force would be preferable 
to the common displacement record. The |)roljlem is simple of state- 
ment, but 1 have thus far, in ilu- desultory way in vviiich 1 have been 
able to study the matter. t'<jund no satisfactory solution. The primary 
requirement is an instrument by means of which force, trans tormed 
htto a pressure or pull, for instance, can be indicated or measured 
without relative movement between the parts subject to these forces. 
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I have tried two or three forms of instrument in which the motion is 
reduced to a very small displacement, but have not been satisfied with 

the results. 

A well known property of carl)()n otYcrs a further siitfcfe.stion 
which I have not, ycl, had time lo examine practically. It is well 
known that carbon subject to pressure undergoes a change in elec- 
trical resistance, with only an infinitesimal compression. 

It is therefore easy to conceive an instrument with three main 
elements as follows: 

(a) A mass in pressure contact with a carbon resistance, and 
through which it is, in eflFect. attached to the earth, 

(b) An electric ctirrem tJouiiit; through the carhon atid subject 
to change in magnitutic, in accordance with the changmg resistance 
resulting from changing pressure. 

(c) A form of galvanometer suited to indicate or record such 
current fluctuations. 

Several practical diflkulties of serious magnitude may be readily 
foreseen, but I trust that some one may be able to at least investigate 
the possibilities offered ]i\ some such combination of elements. 

Such an instninicnt could be readily calibrated in terms of kilo- 
grams or pounds pressure, and thus furnish a direct measure of the 
disturbing force acting on the given mass. 

This l»d8 to a final observation regarding the unit and the scale 
of intensity as sug^ted in President McAdie's paper. Since the 
thing in which we are vitally concerned is the measure of the disturb- 
ing force, there might be some gain in transforminir all measures of 
acceleration in absolute units into terms of a gfravitational or weight 
tinit. This wotdd measure all seismic forces in terms of the weight 
ot the boily as the unit oi reference. 1 recognize the possible obiection 
that this would involve ti>e varying value of .c, but I am inclined to 
believe tiiat this variation is too small to be of practical importance 
in such problems, while the measure would gain in readiness of inter- 
pretation. Thus if a given mass should, for example, weigh 10 kg., 
and if under seismic action of varying intensities this body should be 
subject to disturbing forces measured by, for example, 0.3 kg., I.5 kg., 
3 kcf., 5 k'^.. 8 kg., respectively, the measures of these intensities on 
the sut;u:estefl scale would be given by the numbers: .03, .15, .30, .50, 
,80, respectively. 

The intensity on this scale is therefore simply the ratio between 
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the disturbing^ force and the weight of the body, and any such inten- 
sity is readily interpreted by comparison witii the action of gravity on 
the given mass. 

The scale proposed by President McAdie is readily transformed 
into such a force or gravitational scale by dividing' by the value of 
gravity in terms of the absolute scale units; and the chiet advantage 
of such a gravitational scale is presumably to be found in its more 
ready interpretation and apprehension by those who do not remain in 
continuing close familiarity with absolute dynamic units, and to whom 
the interpretation of values in terms of such units is less ready than 
with the more familiar gravitational unit. 

Since preparins; this discussion, I Icaru from Professor Willis 
that a pressure-indicating device similar to that sugg^ested herein has 
been developed by the scientists of the Geological Survey in \\ ashing- 
ton, though not, as yet, I understand, applied to the measurement or 
indication of seismic forces. 



By C. F. Marvin 

W hile 1 can hardly \ enture to criticize the address of our 
esteemed President, it seems proper to take some exceptions to the 
allusions to the continuance of the use of the Beaufort and Rossi-Forel 
scales, especially as it is intimated that this exceptional use is hardly 
to be expected in official circles. The Bureau recognizes the arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory character of the Beaufort scale, but existing condi* 
tions make the use of some kind of scale absolutely necessary, and 
none of our critical scientists have thus far even approached the solu- 
tion 01 ilu' (lifHculty providing a substitute lor the criticized scales 
that i> acceptable and appropriate for the circumstances under which 
the scale is necessary. This is true to a far greater degree of the 
Rossi'Forel scale tfian in the case of wind measurements, because wind 
velocity can be measured with some certainty on land, whereas meas- 
urement of the intensity of earthquake movements on the acceleration 
basis is as yet chiefly a concept of the imagination of the seismologist, 
and at best is imperfectly attainable even with high-grade seismo- 
graphs, of which hut a few exist. \\'e are heartily in favor of the 
acceleration scale of seismic intensities, hut the confidence with which 
some may he disjtosed to deduce intensities from the indications of 
the seismograph is justified only by the grave ignorance of the imper- 
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fections of this instrument The most serious obstacle to the rapid 
advance of technical seismology is the extreme difficulty of providing 
and maintaining instruments that appropriately respond to the demands, 
that may be placed upon them. 

U. S. Weather Bumii, 

Washington, D. C. 
August 7, 1915. 

By Marry Fietding Reid 

I have read with much interest our President's address, and as 
requested add some comments : Some such scale of intensities as Mr. 
McAdie proposes will, I think, eventually be adopted; but instrumental 

means of determining accelerations at a very lar<^e nnmher of points 
in the niej;aseismic district must be available first ; and 1 fear that will 
not bo realized for many, many years. The Kossi-Forel and the Mer- 
calli scales (although very imperfect), dependent as they arc on ob- 
servations which almost anyone can make, supply a practical means of 
describing roughly the distribution of intensities around the epicenter 
and the maximum intensity there. 

I think the Society should publish account-' of all earthquakes in 
the United States, unless this is done by the Weather Bureau ; in that 
case the most important work of our Bt'i.i.etin' should be to publish 
special studies of particular earth<|ual<cs I such as have appeared *, 
and articles on the general science of seismology. The publication of 
reports from all seismological observatories, and records of all earth- 
quakes obtainable* is a very comprehensive work ; it would cost us at 
least $io,oc» a year. The Intemationat Seismological Association has 
been publishing this material, and will, I hope, continue to do so. The 
annual reports appear several years after the occurrence of the earth- 
quakes listed : but there seem preat difficulties in collecting the data, 
and this I am told produces a greater delay than the labor of preparing 
for publication. 

I agree with our President that we do not need a large number of 
first-class seismological observatories ; but there are still large regions 
in the West where good instruments, well cared for* would yield valu- 
able information ; and there certainly should be several in Alaska. It 
would be of great advantage if a large number of simple instruments 
could be spread about special districts to study their seismic activity. 
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By Stephen Taber 

President McAdie in his address before the Society on August 4, 
191 5, offered tentatively a new intensity scale. This suggested scale 
resembles the absolute scales of Omori and of C^ncam in that the 

intensity is measured in terms of the maximum acceleration stated in 
millimeters per second per second. The three scales ditTer from one 
anotlier in the number of dep'rees ( 7 in the Onion scale, 12 in the 
Cancani scale, and 10 in iMcAdie s scale) and in the location oi the 
boundaries between the different degrees. 

Many other scales* have been prc^tosed from time to time by 
different investigators, but only two have come into general use — ^the 
Rossi-Forel scale and the Mercalli scale. These two scales are very 
similar. Both have ten degrees of intensity defined by the effects of 
earthquake shock upon men, structures, movable objects, etc. They 
differ chiefly in the range of intensity allotted to each dej^ree; so that 
the Rossi-Forel scale is somewhat better adapted to the gradation of 
slight shocks, while the Mercalli scale is more suitable in grading the 
intensity of strong shocks. Both Holden and Omori have estimated 
the equivalents of the degrees of intensity in the Rossi-Forel scale in 
terms of acceleration, but their determinations differ considerably. 
The degrees of McAdie's proposed scale seem to be more nearly 
equivalent to tlie Mercalli scale than to the Rossi-Forel scale. 

The term ui tensity as applied to earthquakes has been used with 
somewhat ditYcrent n.eanirg by different writers; and in many writ- 
ings, whether purposely or otherwise, the meaning has been left in- 
definite. A scale of intensity expressed in terms of acceleration has 
the advantages and also the disadvantages of being absolutely definite 
and precise in its meaning. 

If acceleration be used as a measure of intensity, we must deter- 
mine the amplitude and period ot \ ihration at various iwints before 
we can eomyiare the intensities at those points; as is necessary, for ex- 
ample, in drawinj.,^ the i>oseismals of an earthquake. It is possible to 
determine these quantities with considerable accuracy by using suitable 
instruments. The instruments used for this purpose, however, are 
costly, and those that are adapted to record sl^t shocks or distant 
earthquakes are useless for the purpose of recording the stronger 
shocks in the vicinity of their origins. For this reason it is seldom 

'The various scales were collected and published by Dr. Charles Davison, 
PhUosophical Magostne, 50, 1900. 
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possible to determine the acceleration with any degree of acciiracv at 
points near the origin of the distitrbance. It is true that the destruc- 
tivenc>s of an earth(|uake varies with the acceleration; it is for tliis 
reason lliat the effects produced by the shock have been used by most 
investigators in estimating and comparing the intensities at difFerent 
localities. But there are other factors than acceleration that may con- 
trol or partly amtrol the amount of destruction wrought by earth- 
quakes. 

In general, the longer the duration of an earthquake the greater 
will be its destructive effects, Tn his paper on "The Earthquake in the 
Imperial X'alley, California, hmc 22. 1915," Mr. Beal states: "The 
distnrliance consisted of a fore-shock at about 7:40 p.m.; a heavy 
shock, which cracked and destroyed buildings and overturned chim- 
neys, at about 8:00 p.m.; and another heavy shodc nearly an hour 
later, which completed the destruction of the buildings already 
affected/' ' Elsewhere he says that "the intensities of the two shocks 
were practically the same." * The destructive effects would have been 
much less if the second strong shock had not occurred, and. if the inter- 
val between these two shocks had been an infinitesimal fraction of a sec- 
ond instead of an hour, the de^.truclive etfects would have been greater 
rather than less. On the other hand, there probably would have been 
no difference in the maximum acceleration whether the disturbance 
consisted of a single shock or of two shocks separated by an interval 
of time, however large or small. 

Although the after-shocks of great earthquakes usually have a 
very much smaller acceleration than the main shock, the Stronger ones 
freqticntly overthrow shattered walls and in similar ways add to the 
total destruction. This destruction, however, would be just a^ great 
or even {greater if the interval between the principal shock and the 
after-shock were reduced to a small fraction oi a second or even to 
zero ; and yet there would be no difference in the maximum accelera- 
tion recorded during the disturbance. 

Earthquake shocks vary considerably in their duration, and the 
effects produced are in part controlled by the duration of tfie disturb- 
ance. 

Another factor of the ntrriost importance in the destruction of 
brick and stone buildings standing on unconsolidated alluvial deposits 

' finite tin St'ismoiogicat Sofifty of America, S, 130, 1915. 
' Ibid., 14a 
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in the megaseismic areas of great earthquakes is the effect produced 

by the so-called visible waves or surface undulation?. These waves 
have been observed during almost all of the very destructive earth- 
quakes, hut as yet little is definitely known conccrniii}^ them. The 
great destructive power of these waves is due, not to acceleration, but 
to their large amplitude of vibration and comparatively short wave 
length. Their speed of propagation is relatively slow and they prob- 
ably die out rapidly, for they are not noticed at a distance from the 
origin. They seem to be limited to unconsolidated deposits more or 
less saturated with water. Cracks have been observed to open and 
close in the ground duriiij.^ the passage of these visible waves, and soft 
alhivial f^round is often permanently distorted. During; the California 
earthquake of 1906. tidal mud near the head of Tomales Bay was 
thrown into wave-like ridges one to three feet in height, the interval 
between the crests being approximately 30 to 60 feet.* Similar but 
flatter wave-like ridges were produced on areas of made ground in 
San Francisco. 

When brick and stone walls are subjected to surface undulations 
of the kind just described the destruction is necessarily great. Walls 
that are approximately at rii;ht anL^de- to the direction of wave trans- 
mission arc tilled hack and forth until they are overturned, and the 
fallen stones tend to retain the same relative positions that they for- 
merly occupied. Walls standing parallel to the direction of wave trans- 
mission are destroyed by shearing stresses, and fall in irregular piles. 
After the California earthquake of 1906 the damaged walls and arches 
at Stanford University furnished mute evidence of the passage of 
surface undulations." 

Occasionally it is possible to make rough estimates of the maxi- 
mum acceleration from the data furnished liy displaced objects. For 
example, during the Assam earthquake Ixjuldcrs were projected into 
the air. thus indicating that the maximum vertical acceleration was 
greater than that due to gravity." But the use of an intensity scale 
measured in terms of acceleration, it seems to the writer, is impractical 

* Gilbert, G. K., "The Earthquake as a Natural Phenomenon," in The San 
Francisco Earthquake and Fire of April 1906, U. S. Geological Survey 
Bulletin, 324. p. 13. 1907. 

•Taber, S . "Some Local Effects ol the San Francisco Earthquake," 
Journal of Geology, 14. 313, 1906. 

* Oldham, R. D., "Report on the great Earthquake of 12th June, 1897." 
Memoirs Geological Survey of India, 39, 354-dS& 
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SO long as in making our estimates, in megaseismic regions at kast, WC 
must depend upon the eifecU of the shock upon structures and mov- 
able objects. 

Tlif Rossi- I'orel scale furnishes a ready means of nu-asuriiiL: the 
effects of earthquake shock ; abu, it has long been in general use in 
this country, and since the founding- of the Seismological Society of 
America it has been published in the back of each issue of the Bvl- 
LETiN. In this scale the degrees of intensity from I to III are deter- 
mined from the effects of the shock upon persons and on instruments 
designed for the purpose of recording earth movements. It is due to 
their acceleration that the shcfht vilirations of smalt amplitude are 
noticed hy people; and when they [lass tmieit, it is because the accelera- 
tion is too small to be perceptible to the -^enses. Therefore the tirsl 
three degrees of the Rossi-Forel scale are really a measure ot the rela- 
tive acceleratiim. 

The degrees of intensity from IV to X in the Rossi-Forel scale 
are estimated partly or entirely from the effects of the shock on build- 
ings and similar structures; but the styles of architecture and kinds 
of building material vary greatly in different countries and even in 
different sections of the same country, i he enormous loss of life 
during the earthquakes of Messina and Avezzano. as comjjared with the 
Charleston and San Francisco earthquakes, was not due to greater 
intensity, but is chiefly to be explained by the character of the buildings. 
In Italy the buildings are entirely of stone and brick, frequently put 
together with poor mortar ; while in the United States Ae majority of 
buildings are constructed of wood. 

This variation in the type of structures makes the comparison of 
maximum intensities difficult uhcn the tlisturhances are located in flif- 
ferent ret^ions. In the study oi a siiii^le earthquake, however, we need 
to know chiefly whether the intensity at a given place was greater or 
less than at aiunher place — we are concerned with relative rather than 
with absolute intensities. 

Accurate comparison of the intensities at different points can be 
made only after eliminating as far as possible all errors due to the 
personal equation. The question cards adopted by the I'. S. Weather 
Bureau for use in collectinc: carth(|uake data are calculated to increase 
rather than decrease these errors, in that they call upon inexperienced 
observers to make e-tiniates of intensity. T'ew i)e<)|>le will even ap- 
proximately estimate the intensity: and for the sake of luufonmtw it 
is preferable that all estimates be made by the person compiling the 
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data. When it is impossible for the investigator to visit the various 
points in person, his estimates are likely to be more accurate if based 
upon the answers to a series of graded questions. And, in passing, 
the writer would suggest that it is not possible to frame these questions 

too simply. 

The ol^jections to the Rossi-Forel scale are obvious; and if its use 
is to be continued, it should be revised to suit conditions in tliis country 
today. Dr. Branner and others have already called attention to the 
absurdity of defining intensity III of the scale by stating that it is 
''strong enough for the direction and duration to be appreciable/' when 
experienced observers are unable to distinguish the direction of mo- 
tion from the ciTects of the shock upon their senses. Moreover, in 
this country, church bells are not common today, swinging- house bells 
are rapidly disappearing, and a pendulum clock is the exception rather 
than the rule. 

While the comparison of the intensities ot earthquakes is of great 
value, "the energy set free," as Dr. Reid has well said, "is the funda- 
fnenHU qtuuUity involved in an earthquake, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to estimate its amount and to compare the amounts liberated 
by different earthquakes." ^ The maximum intensity of an earthquake 
gives no indication of the amount of energy liberated. For instance, 
the Charleston earthquake was in no sense remarkable for its intensity 
— it has been ^urj^asscd in destructive effects by many earth(|uakes — 
tut very few earth(|uakes of which we have any knowledge have sur- 
passed it in the amount of energy liberated. 

While there are many difficulties involved in the estimation of 
the relative energies liberated by earthquakes, if we adopt the method 
suggested by Reid,' and use some isoseismal below IV in the Rossi- 
Forel scale, we will at least eliminate any errors that might be intro- 
duced because of the difference in the types of buildings found in 
different regions. 

Many different factors enter Into the cause and the effects of an 
eartht|uake. In comparintj earth(|uakes all of these factors should be 
taken into consideration. It is not sufticient to estimate the maximum 
intensity of a disturbance according to one scale or another and then 
pigeon-hole the shock on the basis of this classification. In studying 
and comparing earthquakes, the duration, the maximum acceleratkm 

* Rcid, H. F., "The Encrgj- of Earthquakes," C. R. Dc L'Association Inter- 
nationale De Sismologic. Manchester. 1911. 
■Ibid. p. 3. 
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and amplitude, the relative destructive power, the area enclosed by 

different isoseismals. and the total energy liberated, are amon;2: the 
more important factors which should be determined w hcnevcr possible. 
L nfortunately it is rarely possible to determine all ot these. 

Univer=:ity of South Carolina, 

November 12, 1915. 

By Francis A. Tondorf, S. J. 

In view of the chaotic condition prevalent in Trans-Attanttc 
countries, the suggestions of our President, as voiced in his inaugural 
address before the Seismological Society of America at Stanford 
University on August 4, 191 5, must generally be accepted as highly 
pertinent. As far hack as 1904 Dr. Siebcrg anticipated the complaint 
against the Rossi-lVirel scale when he wrote: "Diese ( Rossi- I'orel ) 
Skala durfte jedoch nur nichr Kurzc I .ehensdaiur besitzen." and yet 
eleven long years have proflcred no universally accepted substiliite. 
Again in 1903 the second International Seismological Conference 
solicited suggestions regarding a workable intensity scale for micro- 
seismic disturbances, with the result that nothing definite has been 
realized to date. It would seem therefore, now that the statutes of 
the International Seismological Association are about to expire by 
limitation, that the iron, red of heat, awaits the blow. The scale sug» 
gested wotdd appear eminently calculated to meet every erne regency, 
but at all events, should not he adopted without the general ap])r<nal 
of our European confreres. A hearty endorsement is given the opinion 
that the further establishment of seismological observatories in our 
country is superfluous. Why not — ^and this was urged upon Congress 
some three years ago by the authorities of the United States Weather 
Bureau — have the government, apparently anxious to foster this line 
of scientific research, subsidize the existing chain? The number of 
these observatories is well nigh twenty-five, with the best of equi()ment 
and choicest location. Nor need they be isolated units. Most of them 
are already in close touch with astronomical institutions and could be 
readily manned for meteorological investigations. 

Georgetown University Seismological Observatory, 
Washington, D, C. 
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Comment by Frlsiuent McAuik on the remarks made 

Bv various members 

In a Society constituted as ours is, it is not practicable for the 
members to meet and have the benefit of a personal interdiange of 
views and opinions. Nor have we any of the discussion from the floor 
practiced in most societies. We are scattered over a large area, and for 
the most part our occupations and emoluments do not permit of pro- 
lonp:ed absence from home duties. It is therefore most desirrildr that 
we should find a forum in our Bulletin ; and that in its pages there 
• should be as full and free discussion as is possible of such problems 
as may arise. It was witii a view of bringing out a general expression 
of opinion that the writer in his address at the August meeting made 
certain definite propositions and invited comment thereon. Briefly 
these propositions were: 

1. Shall we give up the Rossi-Forel scale and adopt a new inten- 
sity scale, in recording earthquakes? A new scale Iniilt upon the 
( )mori and Cancani acrcleratinn scales was tentatively proposed : and 
in this, maximum acceleration in ten intensities was to be used.' 

2. Shall we adopt a uniform time scale, preferably Greenwich 
mean civil? 

3. Shall we use a suitable symbol for time at the origin ? 

4. Shall we attempt the prompt publication of all determined 
epicenters? 

5. Shall we nr^^e the establishment of more observatories in the 
United States, or have we now enough? 

6. Shall we request the assistance of the Department of State in 
brinf^ing about international cooperation in collecting, reducing and 
publishing; records from Central and South America, Canada ( Pan- 
America Asia, Australia, and also Europe? 

7. Shall we suggest that a joint committee from Coast Survey, 
Geological Survey and Weather Bureau be asked to undertake the 
preparation of world-wide reports? 

8. Shall our seismological observatories have their scope of work 
extended so as to become i rai tically pan-observatories, so that there 
may be quick correlation of seismic, magnetic, and atmospheric phe- 
ilomena ? 

9. Shalt we take upon ourselves the task of restoring international 

comity and re-establish the bond of union among seismologists of all 
nations, which the war has sadly broken? 

The writer is exceedingly gratified by the number and character 
of the answers ; and \vislic« to express his thanks to those who have 
thus discussed the questions raised. 

* Bulletin Smmohgicat Society of America, S, 123. September 1915. 
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Professor Taber discusses at som^ length the problem of an in- 
tensity scale, and shows very properly that other factors than accelera- 
tion may enter into what may he called the "destructive" efFect of an 
earthfiiiake. L ndoubtedly, reintitinn of shocks may cause tlamaj^e 
which would be out of proportion to the value of the acceleration ; 
and if the entire disturbance were to be rated according to the maxi- 
nram acceleration during any partial interval of time, the classification 
would be misleading and the method faulty. But there would cer- 
tainly be given, in any complete record of a destructive earthquake, 
the information which would make plain the contributor)' factors. It 
is also true, as Dr. Taber points out, that "the styles of architecture 
and kinds of Iniildini,^ materia! vary {.^really in ditYcrent countries"; 
and so ihe desiruclivc elTecis may vary for ilie same deg^ree of accel- 
eration. But if we can show positively that such is the case, then a 
decided step forward has been made; and we are in a position to 
advise intelligently regarding construction, material, etc. I agree with 
his view that the cards used at present in collecting infonnation are 
calculated to multiply certain errors. 

Professor KeiH, who perhaps of all our members has had the 
widest experience wi determining' earth(juake intensities, thinks that 
some such scale as proposed will ultimately be adopted; but empha- 
sizes the need of many instruments in the megaseismic district. What 
is die minimum number needed in a given area? It would be an in* 
teresting experiment to install a given number of instruments in a 
given area, and determine how many were really needed. Dr. Reid 
is hopeful that the International Association will continue publishing 
comprehensive reports: hnt I confess I can not see from where the 
funds for such work will he forthcominj^^ : tor undoubtedly all budi^ets 
for scientific work of this kind will be materially reduced at the close 
of the war. 

Professor Durand's discussion seems to me to be right to the 
point. I do not quite agree with the view that all records must be 
imperfect, from the nature of the instrument. It is true no record 

is free from error; but in most modem instruments care is taken to 
check up recorrls, and due allowance is made for all determinable 
sources of error. The suggestion of the carbon contact and change 
oi electrical resistance with change of pressure, may [)erhaps lead to 
a new form of seismograph. If we are not mistaken, however, some 
such principle has been tried, possibly by Father Odenbach at Cleve* 
land. Undoubtedly there is room for invention of new seismographs 
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along^ such lines, although certain practical diificulties can be foreseen ; 
and constant calibration will be needed. Professor Ehirand makes the 
pertinent suggestion that gravitational units be employed: but do 
we not generally express gravity in terms of acceleration? 

Professor ^!a^v'^n is in favor of an acceleration scale of inten- 
sities, but takes, as it seems to us, an unnecessarily i^loomy outlook 
regarding instruments. He has perhaps in mind the diftkulties ex- 
perienced in connection with the strong-motion snsmograph,' which, 
however, was modified by others, and may yet give a record of the 
desired character. We certainly hope so; but we can not believe that 
the lions in the way of tl^e instrument maker are so very great, now that 
ample means are available and there is no question as to the legality 
ot expenditure of public funds for scismofjraphs. In former years 
mone\ spent for seismographs, as we understand, lacked the sanction 
of legal authority. 

Fatiia* Tondorf expresMS the view that the Rossi*Forel scale 
has now outlived its usefulness, a view in which most of us coincide. 
He heartily indorses the Wew that there is no present need for further 
observatories in the United States, and proposes that scmie recognition 
of exisiinj^' observatories he made. There are now in operation about 
twenty-live, — quite a lari^^e number: and it dws not ai>pear that much 
is to be ;^ained by increasini^ the number, bather Tondorf, by the 
way, has begun at Georgetown L niversity the pubUcatton of a bulletin 
giving general seismographic news and data as gathered from all 
sources. 

This may be the beginning of an imi>ortant news service. The 
astronomers have their *'Nachrichten" and "Monthly Notices R. A. S." 
Why not something of a like character for the seismolo«rist ?^ 

Finally, it will interest the members of the Society to know that 
Dr. Klotz has nearly ready for tiic printer a Handbook for the work- 
ing seismologist. It goes without saying that such a book must needs 
be helpful in bringing about mutual cooperation and uniformity of 
notation. 

*B»tt€tiH Seismologkal Society of America, 3, 195. 
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THE PLEASANT VALLKV. XFV AfTA. EARTHQUAKE 

OF OCTOCEK 2, 1^15 

By J. Claude Jones 

A severe earthquake was felt thniuuliont Xevada and the ad- 
joining^ parts of the neighboring states sliortly l>efore eleven o'clock 
on the nijjht of Saturday, October 2. 191 5. The area in which the 
shock was pcrc('i»til)Ie cxtciidcil from I»aker. Oregon, to San Oiego, 
Cahfornia, about eight hundred miles north and south ; and from the 
Pacific coast to beyond Salt Lake City, or about six hundred and 
fifty miles east and west. The cause of the earthquake was a nu>ve- 
ment aloi^ a fault on the eastern border of Pleasant Valley, Nevada, 
a tyi)ical elongate, nofth-^south valle\ of t!ie <jreat iJasin. twenty-five 
mik-s long, wlio^e nnrthcni end is about forty miles south of Winne- 
miura. The fault aiiix'ared at the surface as a fresh vertical *;car|» 
froni t'wc to fifteen feet in }u■i^•ht, running for over twenty-lwo miles 
along the junction of the bajada or alluvial apron and the base of 
the Sonoma Range. 

While the earthquake was felt over as large an area as that of 
the California earthquake of 1906 and was probably as severe, the 
damage that resulted was comparatively small owing to the small 
number of strtictures in the sparsely populated area in the vicinitv' 
of the cetUer of disturbance. Had it occurred in a more densely 
settled district it probably would have been lunnbcred among the more 
destructive earthquakes of history. The earthquake is of especial 
interest to geologists because the Sonoma Range is a typical basin 
range, and it is evident that movement has not entirely ceased along 
the faults that bound the range on one or both sides. 

During the week following the earthquake the writer, in com- 
pany with Professor II. P T'oardman of the I'niversity of Xevada, 
spent two days iu I'leasani \ alley, and traced the fault rift throu^lmut 
its length. The area is included in thai mapped by the yenloL^ist^ of 
the i'orticth Parallel survey/ and the accompanying topographic map 
(Fig. 7) has been traced from the geologic map of the Xevada Basin. 

Ordinarily the gathering of the necessary information over such 
a wide and sparsely settled area would have been a long and difficult 

* King, Clarence : G«ot. Exploration Fortieth Paraltel ; .Atlas, map 5. 1876. 
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task. Through the generous assistance of many friends, sufficient 
data have been collected to outline die broader features of the earth- 
quake; and the sincere appreciation of the writer for the prompt and 
kindly aid extended is here recorded. Among those to whom especial 
acknowledgment \< due are Mr. H F. Alriatore. Section Director of 
the U. S. \\*tather Bureau at Reno, who gave free access to the reports 
of the cooperative observer?? in his section; Mr. K. F. Davis of the 
Seismograpluc Station of the L niversity of Calitornia. who forwarded 
an account of the records of the earthquake secured at Berkeley and 
the Lick Observatory, and generously turned over the information he 
had collected elsewhere; Mr. L. G. Campbell of Winnemucca, who 
made it possible to promptly visit Pleasant \ alley : Mr. Carl Stoddard, 
field geologist of the Soiitliirn I'ac ifu Railroad, who furnished photo- 
graphs and information concernitn.; the secondary cracks developed 
near Lovelock, Nevada: and Mr. W. G. Greim-r of Reno, who gave 
information as to tiie effect ol the earthquake on liot springs near 
Battle Motmtain, Nevada. 

Pleasant Valley is located in the north central part of Nevada, 
in tlie southeast corner of Humboldt county, some forty miles south 
and a little east of Winnemucca (Fig. i ). It is a long, narrow, inter- 
montane valley, lying between two of the Basin ranges known a-^ the 
Sonoma and Ea-t 1 f himboUlt ) ranges. It contain^ fnc or mx ranches, 
but aside from the small mining town of Kennedy located in the I'ast 
(Humboldt) range opposite the center of the valley, there are no other 
permanent settlements. The nearest towns of any size are Winne- 
mucca and Gokonda to the north, Battle Mountain to the northeast, 
and Lovelock to the west, all approximately fifty miles from the center 
of the fault rift. Reno, the largest city in Nevada, is one hundred and 
twent) five miles away, to the southwest. 

The main ^hock of the eartliqtjake was preceded by two fore- 
shocks, that were felt throughout tiie northern liali of Nevada. The 
first of tiiese occurred at 3 40 p.m.. Pacific Standard Time, and was 
barely perceptible at Reno. At Kennedy a loud report was heard that 
sounded similar to an undeiground blast of dynamite, and the ground 
gave a sudden lurch to the north, and continued to vibrate for five 
seconds. While no damage was done, the >hock was sufficient to 
thorotti^^hly alarm the inhabitants of the town. In the surrounding 
cities it was felt generally, ami its intensity varied from i to HI, R.-F. 
scale, depending on the distance from the center of disturbance. 

The second foreshock occurred at 5 : 49 p.m.. and was felt to a 
considerable distance further than the first. At Kennedy faint rumbles 
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Fig. I. Map of ICcvada showitiK isoseismah and origin of earthquake of 

October 2, 1915. 
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and tremors had been heard anil lelt from the time oi the hrst ^hock. 
Suddenly a roar was heard, and the earth's sunace was so i^rtatly 
agitated that it is stated that people standing had difficulty in keeping 
their feet. At Reno several clocks were stopped, and the shock was 
generally noticed, especially by those in the upper stories of the build- 
ings. The intensity in the towns near the origin was VI (R.-F. scale), 
V at Reno, and the sliock was felt as far west as Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia, two hundred miles away. 

At the !5eismographic station of the L'nivcrsity of California at 
Berkeley the first foreshock began about 3:41 p.m., and continued 
for about nineteen minutes. The maxinuiin horiinmtal movement of 
the ground was equal to 6t microns, and the period of vibration dur* 
ing the maximum from six to ei^t seconds. At the Lick Observatory 
similar records were obtained on the horizontal components, while the 
vertical component p^ave a barely perceptible record. 

The "^econd foreshock bcj^an about 5 : 49 p.m., and lasted nearly 
an hour. The maximTim amiilitude was 460 microns in the east-west 
component, and the period about eleven seconds. The vertical com- 
ponent was not running at the time, but at the Lick Observatory the 
maximum amplitude of the vertical component was 388 microns, with 
a period of three and a half seconds. 

The ])rinci{>al shock f)(. curred at 10:54 p.m. The earthquake at 
Kennedy has been jj^raphically described by Mr. L. StD. Koylance in 
the Silz er State ( Winnemucca) of October 5, 1915, and his account 
gives a very vivid picture. 

"From this disturbance (second foreshock) on, it was an incessant 
continued trembling, the earth never appearing quiet. About nine 
o'clock we retired for the ni^t, and as nearly as I can describe the 
situation, one could shut his eyes and imagine he was occupying a 
berth in a moving Pullman car, accompanied with creakings and rat- 
tling of windows, to be abruptly awakened by ontbreaks at intervals 
of twenty to thirty minutes, lasting from five to ten seconds. M 
10:54 things had quieted, or perhaps we were unconscious in sleep, 
when without the slightest warning a great roar and rumbling was 
heard and we were thrown violently out of bed and buffeted in all 
directions continuously for not less than fifteen minutes.' During diis 
disturbance the earth would appear to tire itself, and woukl hesitate 

' The time reported by Mr. Roylance seems unusually long, as it represents 
tlif time that actually elapsed before the vibrations of the cartli had (|uiotiMl vo 
that he returned to the house. The strong aftershocks that followed closely 
after the main shock made it seem as if the earthquake had continued for the 
length of time mentioned. 
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for an iiiblant, as it it were chanp^inj*- hamU and fumbling t(j i^ct a 
good grip, and would then shake violenily willi ihe other liand until 
tired ; then it would change hands again and repeat the operation. 

**The sensation of being shaken and buffeted about the room 
almost knocks the reason from one's head, and he acts mechanically 
in an endeavor to get outside. When ontsi(te, an opposite impulse 
seizes vou. and ynur one thought is to got inside acfain. During this 
state of mind one a])|)ears to lose all reason, and (loundcrs ahont like 
a bliiji without a rudder, and with only one desire — tor the commotion 
to stop." 

In the early ncws|mper reports the entire town of Kennedy was 
stated to have been destroyed. Mr. S. L. Berry, superintendent of 
the mill at Kennedy, stated that the only damage done was the utter 

destruction of a couple of adobe houses and the cracking of the con- 
crete foundations in the mill. A considerable jwrtion of tlie mine 
tutmels were caved and one of the solution tanks in the mill damaged, 
but the damatje was repaired in a day. 

At the Cooper and I niack ranch (Fig. y), at the southern end 
of Pleasant Valley and located two miles west from the fault rift, 
Mr. Cooper stated that a row of poplars growing along a ditch run- 
ning south near the house were whipped back and forth by the earth- 
quake until their tops nearly touclicfl the ground on either side. An 
adohe house was completely shaken down, and a small shed thrown 
out of ])lnmh. The main house, newly built of concrete, was on allu- 
vial ^roinid slopinij^ ii^ently to the east. ( >win;j^ to the unconsolidated 
condition ui ilit soil it ^lipped a few inches downhill to llie east, opcti- 
ing several cracks running north and south and under the house. The 
foundation of the house had been cast separately from the walls, and 
as the eastern two-thirds of the foundation broke and slipped several 
inches down the slo[)c the house moved with it. The drag of the 
rear wall on the part of the foundation that remained in place opened 
up a gap of six inches between the wall and partitions through the 
rear of the lion-e. ( )therwise the hou.sc was but slijLjhtly damaged. 

At the fierce ranch, ten miles further north and within two hun- 
dred yards of the fault rift, an adobe bam was partially destroyed. At 
Siard's ranch, located in the center of the valley and about two miles 
west of the fault rift, the poultry-house and hog-pen and part of the 
dwelling were built of masonry. The hog-pen and poultry-house were 
completely destroye<l and the roof of the poultry-house thrown six 
feet to the northwest. In the photograph (Ml;, ji. taken looking to 
the south at the ruins of the poultry-house, the men are standing in 
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I*ig. 5. Cracks developed by earthquake in alluvial soil 
near Lovelock, .\cvada. Qirl Sttnldard, plioto. 
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line with tlie foundation, and the amount and direction the roof was 
thrown is plainly evident. The house ( Fi<^ 31 was partly f'f frame, 
and had a newly built addition of masonry to the north. At tlie time 
of the writer s visit the root had been shored up into place, but it 
was stated that it had been thrown in the same manner as the roof of 
the poultry-house. The frame portion of the house was racked, and 
die plaster cracked. 

The smaller amount of damage done in the immediate vicinity 
of tlie fault rift is strikingly brought out in the photograph (Fig. 4) 
looking north at the Shell ranch at the northern end of the fault rift. 
The rift may be seen in the loreground, irossinj:^^ the meadow and 
running up over the iow ridge just back of the small cabin. .Although 
the bam is constructed of the same masonry as at the Siard ranch it 
was undamaged. The only damage that was noticed was the break- 
ing of the. irrigating ditches where they crossed the rift, and the 
development of a lour-foot vertical cliff in front of the gate to the 
corral. An nnderi^roiind cellar faced with an uncemented rock wall 
at the Pierce ranch, and located within a hundred feet o£ the rift, was 
similarly undamaefed 

At Mud Spring, in the northern end of the valley, a frame house 
was moved twelve inches to the northwest from its fotmdation, but was 
only sightly damaged in any other way. Several rock-falls were 
noted in the Sonoma Range throughout the length of the valley. 

Outside the area in the vicinity of the fault the earthquake was 
felt as a rapid series of swings, with little jerking or vertical motion, 
that continued tor an unusually long time. Several obscr\crs who 
accurately timed the duration oi the slmck report that is was felt for 
a period of from forty to fifty-five seconds. The rapid rocking motion 
seemed most like that of a boat in the trough of a choppy sea. and 
produced a feeling of vertigo or nausea in several persons. 

At Winnemucca the greater damage was confined to the northern 
side of the city, where the buildings are on low grnnnd, near the 
Humboldt River. Several two- or three-story brick buildings had the 
coping and part of the upper walls thrown down; adobe buildings 
were generally damaged, and in one case the upper part of the north 
and south walls were thrown to the west; two plate-glass windows 
were broken in the store of K Reinhart and Co. ; and many chimneys 
about the city were demolished above the roofs of the buildings. 
Articles lying loose upon the shelves of the stores were thrown to the 
floor, and the greatest loss was suffered by the druggists from the 
breakage of glass. 
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At Golconda adobe buikiiiif^s were cracked, merchandise was 
thrown to the floor, cracks appeared in the cement floor of the West- 
ern Pacific Depot and in the earth in the switching yard, and the 
approach of the bridge of the Southern Pacific Railroad sank five 
inches. Gokonda is entirely located on ^e low ground adjoining the 
Humboldt River. 

At Battle Mountain the water-tank of the Sotithcrn Pacific was 
thrown down, plaster was cracked, and chinnneys damaged. Near 
Pahsade rockb were thrown upon the tracks of the Western Pacific 
Railroad in the canyon of the Humboldt River. At Elko little damage 
was done other than the throwing of a few articles from the shelves 
of one of the stores ; but at the ranch of Mr. Cook, about fourteen 
miles southeast, boggy ground surroimding a hillside spring slid into the 
valley and left a depression three hundred feet in diameter and twenty 
feet deep. The '^priiii^ continued to flow in the depression with a 
greater vohime than before. 

At Lovelock .several brick walls were cracked and damaged, a 
few chimneys broken at the roof line and rotated, and the water-tanks 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad were thrown down at Parran and 
Kodak, nearby. Near the fiour mill of Mr. W. C. Pitt, about five 
miles north of Lovelock, the saturated alluvium along a slough of the 
Humboldt River settled unevenly and left cracks with vertical faces 
two and tliree feet hi^^^h The county road was damaged, as is shown 
in the photograph ( Fij,'. 51. 

At Fallon articles were thrown from the shelves, and piles of 
sacked grain and flour thrown down. Near Austin an adobe house 
was shaken down and a brick building damaged. At Gerladi. located 
at the southern end of the Black Rock Desert on the playa, cracks 
opened in the freight yards of the Western Pacific Railroad, the con- 
crete floor of the depot was cracked, and water-pipes broken. Cracks 
are reported in the playa east of the West Himiboldt Range near 
Unionville. aiui rock- falls occurred in the mountains. 

The damage was confined to the area within fifty miles of the 
fault rift, with the exception of those localities such as Gerladi, that 
are situated on water-saturated alluvium. In plotting the isoseis- 
mal lines (Fig. i ) no great accuracy can be claimed, owing to the 
wide separation of the towns where tke damage would be noticed. 
While the majority of ihe towns are located on the low, unstable, 
.sattiraleil .ilhu iuni of Xht jilayas and the \ alle\ ot the llumbnldi River, 
which would tend to increase the damage done, yet the fact that most 
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of the buildings are frame structures and tlic ciiimneys predoiniiiauily 
of metal would tend to minimize the amount of destruction, and it is 
believed that the lines are essentially coirect. 

With but few exceptions the direction of movement as reported 
by the various observers in Nevada was radial from the source of 
disturbance. The direction in which loose objects were thrown was 
observed in too small a number of instances to allow of generalization ; 
but in such cases as the observation was made, they seemed to be 
thrown in a direction away from the center of disturbance. 

One of the most striking effects of the earthquake was the large 
increase in the flow of streams and springs throughout the northern 
part of Nevada. In Pleasant \'aliey all of the streams issuins^ from the 
Sonoma Range trebled or quadrupled their flow, until water stood 
on the playas, a circumstance that had not been known to happen at 
this time of } ear before. In the southern part of the valley along the 
ediic of the stream channel many secondary cracks developed : and 
wherever these crossed the wash of a tributary, water flowed over 
the surface for several days following the earthquake. Mud craterlets 
were developed in many of the cracks that were otherwise dry, show- 
ing that muddy water had been forced through them at the time of 
the earthquake. The experience of Mr. W. L. Pierce, who was 
camped at Mud Spring at the northern end of the vallcv ,» <he time 
of the earthquake, is quite suggestive. He states tliat with every 
lurch 01 tJie ground ihe sjirini;, which ordinarily has but a feeble 
flow, spurted water into the air to a height ot two or three feet, it 
is probable that muddy water was similarly forced out of the second- 
ary cracks where they developed in soil saturated as is the ground in 
the stream channel at the southern end of the valley. 

Similar craterlets developed to some extent in the secondary 
cracks five miles north of LovekKk. 

.•\ line of hot spring'=; locatnl alonj,'^ a fault near Golconda were 
diversely affected. Some went <lr\. wliile the tlow of others was 
increased. cold spring started to ilow in the immediate vicinity. 
At the Wingfield ranch, thirty miles soutii of Battle Mountain, the 
flow of the hot springs largely increased, and a hay-fleld was flooded. 
The flowing springs became considerably hotter, and many springs 
not known to flow before, or which had apparently become extinct, 
began to flow. The increase in volume of one tjf the springs was 
sufficient to tear out the ol<! peaty soil that had tilled its basin, and 
spread the fragments over a considerable area. 
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The hot springs near Elko rose several inches, while the spring 
near Carson became dry and remained so, and drilling was necessary 
before the How resumed. The increase in the flow of the streams and 
the hreakinff out of new sprinj^s was such a common occurrence in 
the area within fifty miles of thi origin of the tarthcjuake that the 
office of the Slate Kngmccr received over fifty apphcalitjns tor the 
new water rights. The Feather River at Portola, California, is re- 
ported to have risen ten inches and maintained the flow for several 
dajrs. 

In explanation it may be said that in Nevada the greater portion 
of the flow at this time of the year in the stream channels is through 
the sands and gravels, and very little apfiears at the surface except 
at times of unusual precipitation. In tlu- itw cases where the in- 
creased flow was investigated it was found that the inmate was 
rising from secondary cracks developed in the sands and gravels of 
the stream beds. It is evident that these cracks offered an easier path 
for the underflow than through the sediments, tending to drain the 
water stored in them above the fissures, and that in time the streams 
will return tn their normal rei^imen. 

A '^mall Mwinp;- nii]>lc\ 1 Vndiiltim is installefl in t!ie ha'-ement 
of the Mackay School 01 Mines at Kcno, and a pliutni^rapliiv rt'pm- 
duction of the record is shown as Fig. 6. The building stands on the 
alluvial fill of the valley, and it is not known how much the four 
hundred feet of alluvium affects the intensity of the earthquake vi- 
brations. The entire movement is not recorded, as the pendulum 
struck the guard-ring several times during the passage of the earth- 
quake, rhr maximtim movement of the pen actually recorded is 
eleven ccntimcicrs. and as nearly as can be determined this represents 
a tilt of slightly over one millimeter. 

The rather even character of the vibrations is shown bv the 
simplicity of tiie lines and the relative scarcity of abrupt changes in 
direction. The pen was at the center of the plate at the beginning of 
the earth(|uake. and the small snarl of lines there is the start of the 
record. The first vibrations were chiefly in a north-south direction, 
and as the earthquake proc^rcsscd the heavier vibrations licramc east 
and \\r-.t. This was also shown Vty the ea'^t-west vibrations of the 
chandeliers at the close of the earthquake. The larger snarl at the 
right of the figure was produced by the closing vibrations. 1 here 
was enough vertical movement at tiroes to cause the pen to jump and 
produce dotted lines. From the close spacing of the dots, however. 
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tlie vetiical movements were not heavy or sudden enough to throw 
the pen more than a short distance above the plate. 

Mr. Davis states that at the Berkeley Station the first movement 
of the ground was to the south and west, or away from the origin of 
the earthquake. The periods of vibration of the first preliminary 
tremors were tmusnallv lon^. beinfj a? liiyh as ten or fifteen seconds. 
Dunn,i4 the main i>liase of the earthquake the intensity was high 
enough to blart tiie Marvin strong-motion seismograph, and a partial 
record ot the main phase was obtained on that instrument. The 
Bosch'Omori horizontal seismographs were dismantled, and after a 
few long strokes the pens left the paper. 

Complete records were obtained with the Omori tromometer, and 
the measurements as determined by Mr. Davis follow: 

iP io»' 54'" 3^ p.m. (Pacific Standard Time) 

iS 10 55 34 

iL 10 55 51 
Mb 10 56 08 
Mn 10 57 00 

C lo 58 00 

F 1 51 

The maximum amplitude on the east-west component was 870 
microns, and the period one and a half seconds. In the north-south 
component the maximum amplitude was 515 microns, and the period 

two seconds. Tlie vertical component was not running at the time, 
but from the trace on the paper it seems certain that the vertical 
movtmcnt hail an ampHtude of at lea«t 725 micrnns. 

At the Lick Observatory tiie north-south cunijjonent was dis- 
mantled at the beginning of the main phase, but complete records were 
obtained on the east-west and vertical components. The maximum am- 
plitudes recorded were 760 microns, with a period of six seconds, on 
the east-west component; and 520 microns, with a period of two and 
a half seconds, on the vertical component. 

Mr F^avis remarks: "The time of duration nf the earthquake at 
HLTkeley is iinialilc. At first it was thought that a distant earthquake 
had occurred! at ai)out the same time as this strong near shock, and that 
the record was a combination of their seismc^ams. It seems more 
probable that the long duration of motion was due to the continuous ar- 
rival of eneigy from the group of strong aftershocks which followed 
the main earthquake. This seems practically the only explanation, since 
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no other strong earthquake is known to have occurred elsewhere at tliis 
time." Aftershocks were recorded at Wonder and Fallon at 1 1 x>5, 
1 1 :i8, 1 1 :33, and 1 1 :49, though only one of them was strong enough to 
leave a perceptible record on the Ewing instrument at the University 

of Nevada. 

^Ir. Davis states that excellent recor(l> of the earthquake were 
ohtaincd at practically every sfismotiraphic station in tlic cnnntry. 
The intensity of the main phase of the earthquake was sufficient to 
dismantle one or more components at the Universities of Washington 
and Utah, and at Harvard and Yale Universities. At the University 
of Utah the preliminary tremors showed the same long period as at 
Berkeley. Dr. F. Napier Denismi rc(>orted a maximum amplitude of 
looo microns ref^istered hy the Wiechert Vertical Seismograph at 
Victoria. V,. C. Rcrnrds furnished Mr. Davis by Rev. A. \V. Fnrstall 
of tlu- Sac Tfd Heart ( ()lkL,H- (it Denver showed maximum ampHtudes 
of 537 microns north-south, and 6S7 microns east-west. 




Fig. 6. Rccsord made by l-'win^ Duplex Pc-iuliilum at University of Xevada. 

Reno, Nev., October 2, 1915. 
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Fig. 7. Sketch map of area in \ icinity of origin of eartlu|nakc. Topog- 
raphy from Fortieth Parallel Survey. Scale i in. = miles. 
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Fig. 8. Earthquake rift along base of Sonoma Range, about four miles north 

of Pierce ranch. 




Fig. 9. IL;irtl)i|ii;iki- ritt at Hii-rcc ranch; the continuous li«ie «>f the fence across 
the rift shows tlie purely vertical movement of the fault. 
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Fijj. 'o. I-ookiiiK north ;iI<ihk earthquake rift 
at Pierce ranch, showing striated rock 
surface at bottom of pit. 




Fig. II. Looking north just west of rift at Pierce ranch, sliowing development 
of secondary cracks and tihinn of tree by earthquake. 
II. P. Boardinan, plioto. 
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Fig. ij. Rifl crossing a stream :it Pierce ranch, sliowinR old and new 

fault scarps. 
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The majtjr features of the topop^raphy of the area immediatelv 
adjacent to the fault or place of origin of the carth(|uake are j>liovvn 
on the accompanying niap 1 )> iracttl from the atlas ' accompany- 

ing the report of the Fortieth Parallel Survey. The contour interval 
is approximately six hundred feet, and while on a small scale and 
broadly generalized, yet the general relations of the area most affected 
are well shown. In the atlas the mountain ranges are called the 
Pahutc and Haxallali Rarities, but as far as could be learned these 
names have never come into local use: and the names by which the 
ranges are known in Nevada liavc been tised in the present paper. 

The liast (UumL>oldtj and Sonoma ranj^es arc typical basin 
ranges, comparatively narrow, elongate ridges, rising rather abruptly 
three to four thousand feet above the valleys. Both ranges begin at 
the Humboldt River, and continae due south in marked parallelism 
for sixty miles. Here the Sonoma Range ends, but the East Range 
turns to the west somewhat and then continues southerly for many 
miles beyond. Both ranges are rom]K>sed of a thick sedimentary 
series of Triassic age, according to Hague,' including limestones, 
quartzites, and slates; massive granites; rhyolites and basalts. 

The valley between the two ranges is divided by a low transverse 
swell about thirty miles south of Winnemucca. The northern half is 
known as Grass \ alley, and drains to the Humlwldt River. The 
southern portion is Pleasant Valley, which drains to the south. Both 
are typical valleys of the Great Basin, with the Intij::^ alhivial '-In] u s of 
the bajadas descending from the mountains at cither side and meeting 
at the center in small playas. Only at the southern end of Pleasant 
Valley is there a definite stream channel developed forty or fifty feet 
in depdi. 

The Sonoma Range south of Mount Tobin is composed almost 

exclusively of rhyolite and basalt, the rocks dipping to the east. North 
of Mount Tobin and including it the Triassic sediments are the pre- 
vailing rocks, and form a broad anticlinal synclinal fold that extends 
across the i)ass at the bifurcation of the range. Further north the 
prevailing dip is to the cast. As is the case in so many of the Basin 
ranges, the strike of the axes of the folds differs by a small angle from 
the trend of the range. 

The western face of the Sonoma Range is an eroded fault scarp. 
The fault trace can be followed along the western base of the range 
across shoulders in the projecting ridges, by lines of hydrothermal 

'Hague, Arnold: Geol. Expk»ntion Fortieth Parallel, a, 673-713- i877* 
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action, and occasional remnants of $Iickensided surfaces. In Grass 
N'alley a comparatively recent fault scarp, six to ten feet in height* 

can he traced along the base of the range. The scarp clings rather 
closely to the base of the range to the north, but gradually leaves it to 
the "^onth. cntting through the alluvial slope near the raniye. until -^t 
the ^omlurn cvd it turns to the west and follow-- tiie l»a-t' oi the 
swell dividing the valleys. The hot springs n«jiecl on the topographic 
map are located at the base of this fault scarp. This is the fault line 
included by Russell ' as one of the post-Quaternary faults in his mono- 
graph on the history of Lake Lahmtan. As far as could be observed 
there was no movement along this scarp during the recent earthquake : 
hut it is i>ossihle that it may have been the cause of the series of earth- 
quake- that nrrnrrefl in this valley about 184O, according to the stories 
tol<i h\ \hf indiiins t«i the early st-ttlors. 

At the uorili end of Pleasant \ alley the old fault trace is obscure, 
and it is possible that H crosses the range at the pass and continues 
along the northern side of the east fork of the range. It begins to 
be more evident at the foot of Mount Tobin, and a branch extends 
back of the low spur offset from the main range at the Shell ranch. 
Soiit!i of Moinit Tobin it returns to tl.c ha>f of the rnne^e, and can 
he traced near the junction of the hajada and iht- mountain slope. 
South of the Siard ranch it climbs several hundred ieel up the face 
of the range, and is marked by shoulders m the projecting ridges. 
At the Pierce ranch it is again at the base of the range, and contitiues 
with an occasional break back up the face of the mountain to the 
southern end, where it is lost under the deep alluvium. From its 
attitude as it crosses the higher elevations it is evident that the fault 
dips stee|>1v to the west, and is a normal fault. 

The recent fault scarp formed at the tmie of the earthquake 
follows the old fault line very closely. There is a decided tendency 
for the break to be somewhat further to the west as the scarp crosses 
the dee|}er unconsolidated deposits of the alluvial fans, leaving a thin 
wedge of the alluvium still clinging to the rock; but where the rift 
crosses solid rock the old and new fault traces are practically co- 
incident. 

The eartlujuake rift is first evident two miles north of Mount 
Tfihin. where it ai)]iears as a vertical fare four or five feet in heii^ht. 
todowing close to the junction of the bajada and the mountain slope, 
and disappearing oi>|»o$ite the Shell ranch. At the Shell ranch, which 

' Htissdl, I. C. -. L'. S. (j. S.. MonoKrapii ll, plate 44, upp. p. Jt/4. * 
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is localcii oti a low spur from the main mountain range to the south, 
and about two miles west of Mount Tobin, the rift begins again as a 
number of small biftircations in the alluvial slope to the north. These 
coalesce in a single rift as it crosses the spur, and form a single verti- 
cal face four feet in height, running just back of the cabin ( Fig. 4) 
apfl rnntinuinjT soutli across the meadow, where the sod has held the 
earth together ard the rift is marked only by the cracks in tlic sod 
and tin- smidt-n drop of the surlarc of the meadow, [-'rom lu-rt- on 
the rift gradually increases in height, and while occasionally breaking 
into two or more branches as it crosses the alluvial fans, it becomes 
more definite, until between the Siard and Pierce ranches it has a 
height of ten to fifteen feet, and appears from the center of the valley 
as if a newly constructed railroad grade had been run along the base 
of the range. Tliis is well shown in the photograph (Fig. 8), taken 
a lew miles nf)rth of the Pierct- ranch. 

The best and most acce>-ililc jilaci- lo >tn<ly the earlhc|uake 
rift is at the ranch of Mr. W. L. Fierce. The ranch is located within 
a few htmdred feet of the rift, and as the maximum displacement 
occurred near this locality, examples of practically all phenomena 
connected with the fault may be observed within a short distance. 
r«eginning at the barn there is a fence that runs td the east across the 
fault rift and tip t!,e slope of the mountain side. A phntngraph ( Fi^j. 
9) was taken along the line of the fence ahnnt two hundred leet from 
the fault, and shf>ws as closely as can t»e (hterniincfl by rye that the 
fence was not laterallv thsplaced but that the movement was entirely 
vertical down the dip of the fault. At the fault the fence was broken, 
and an open pit fifteen feet in depth exposed the rock surface at the 
bottom, giving an opportunity to determine the true dip of the fault. 
In the pboti^raph (Fig. 10) looking to the north in the jiit. the rock 
surface mav be seen at the base of the post suspended by the broken 
wires of the fence The surface is -iriated and covered with a thin 
layer of clay gouge dcveiopcd l»y the movement along the fault. The 
striations incline less than five degrees to the north from the vertical, 
bearing out the evidence of the broken fence that the movement was 
almost exclusively vertical, and that there was practically no horizontal 
movement along the strike of the fault. The vertical di^i lacement 
here, as measured, was twelve feet and five inches. Tin li as taken 
on the rock surface was 54" due west The horizontal separation of 
the vertical walls of the alluvium covering: the fault i>lane was nine 
feet, which corresponds very closely to the distance calculated from 
the vertical displacement and the dip. 
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The cau^e oi the usual vertical face of the earthquake rift is very 
evident. As the fault plane approached the surface along the base of 
the mountain range the thinner unconsolidated alluvium offered less 
resistance to the movement than the longer contact between the allu- 
vial wedge above the break and the fault plane. As a result the break 
at the stirface occnrreH a short distance to the west of the outcrop of 
the old fault, and a thin wedge of the upper edge of the bajada slopes 
still clin<^s to tlie tank plane. 

i lie development of pits similar to the one described is exceed- 
ingly rare along die rift. . The reason for this is well illustrated by the 
photograph (Fig. ii) taken looking north at the Pierce ranch a few 
hundred feet north of the pit described. This shows the down-thrown 
side within fif^ feet west of the rift. The tree at the right was origin- 
ally vertical, as is the one at the extreme left. Its present posture 
shows that the surface laver'j of the soil tended to hant;; back as the 
deeper mass of the alluvium moved down the fault plane. At the 
surface the horizontal movement to the west was largely distributed 
tiirough the secondary cracks developed in the surface layers of soil, 
and the rift filled with the caving of the disintegrated down-thrown 
block. 

The features described g^ve a due to the common habit of the 

rift in dividing into two or more branches as it crosses the deeper 
alluvial deposits. I-"re(juently r^ne f»r more of the branches will die out, 
onlv to be rei)]aced by another a short distance further tlown the slope. 
It is only where the rift closely follows the outcrop of the old fault 
tine that it has a single continuous fact. 

Near the trees the rift creases a stream whidi now flows across 
Ae scarp in a waterfall over ten feet in height. In the photograph 
(Fig. 12) the relation of the new scarp to the old fault line may be 
seen. The old scarp is alon«^ the rock surface at the waterfall. The 
rock is a silicified and cemented fault breccia, and has a striated and 
slickcnsided face. The new scarp is twenty feet to the west of tlie 
old scarp, and is formed in the alluvial fill of the valley. At the time 
of my visit the water of the stream was very muddy, and its flow was 
stated to be four times its normal flow at this time of the year. The 
additional water came from a crack in the gravel in the bed of the 
stream four miles up the canyon. 

The rift continues to the south from the Pierce ranch, gradually 
decreasing in heiiiht. and clinging to the base of the mountain to the 
end of the range opposite tlic Cooper and Lniack ranch. Here it 
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enters the low rollings hills of alUivitim that cover the end of the 
Sonoma Range, [t turns thirty degrees to the west, and lingers out 
in several branches running nearly due west that soon die out and 
disappear. The photograph (Fig. 13) is taken about two miles south 
of the end of the range, and shows the most prominent of the branches 
Ulcere it is still about four feet in height. A mite or two farther all 
trace of the rift is lost, and as far as is known it does not appear again 
to the south. 

The general position and course of the earthquake rift is shown 
on the map (F"ig. 7) as a heavy line. It can be traced along the range 
as a continuous line for over twenty miles, and including the second 
rift at the base of Mount Tobin is over twenty-two miles in length. 
The movement that caused the earthquake was along the normal fault 
that has been largely responsible for the elevation of the southern 
half of the Sonoma Range, and indicates tfiat the upward growth of 
the mountain has not entirely ceased. The central portion of the 
range is now ten to fifteen feet higher above Pleasant X'alley, but 
owing to the lack of accurately determined bench-marks it can not he 
stated whether the mountain has increased in elevation above sea-level 
or not. The nearest line of accurate elevations is the line of precise 
levels run a few years ago by the Coast and Goedetic Survey along 
the right of way of the Soudiem Pacific Railroad, and it is possible 
that if this line were re-run some slight change might be noted. 
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EARTHQUAKE OF FEBRUARY 18. 19U 
By Otto Klotz 

There appeared recently a short paper by Prince Galitzin in Cotnp- 
tes Rendus, tome i6o, p. Sio, on the above earthquake which is of great 
interest to seismologists, and hence deserves a place in a seismological 
journal, which is my reason for offering the following translation to- 
gether with some notes. 

Earthouaki: of February i8, 1911. 
(Gatitzin, Cout(>lcs Rendus, 160. 810.) 

On I cbruary 18, 1911, a very violent earthquake took place in the 
Pamirs, and was generally registered at seismological stations. The 
seismograms obtained offer nothing in particular, and as more than 
four years have elapsed since then, this earthquake would certainty 
have been forgotten, if it had not been known later that on the same 
&Ay and at tlie same hour an immense mountain slide occurred at Sarez 
in the i'amirs, which :n'o the valley of the Mourgat river and 
transformed it into a lake, i wo years later Lieutenant Colonel Spilko 
of the Ku^sian army visilccl Sarez and there studied in clclail tins re- 
markable slide, of which he gives a detailed map. He shows that on 
the i8th of February at 1 1$^ in the evening Sarez was visited by 
a very severe earthquake, of intensity VIII, whereby t8o persons lost 
their lives in the district of Oroshor. Spilko gives as co-ordinates for 
the slide, 

<p^38'' 16' N, )k—72° 34' E, Greenwich. 

This point is 3800 km. from the seismological station at Pulkovo. The 
Pulkovo seismogram gives for the beginning of the first phase of this 
earthquake the time, 

P =^ i8h 47- 45» G. M. T. 

In applying the time required for the P waves to reach Pulkovo, ym 02>, 
we find the time of the quake to be 0 =^ 23b lym ^^s^ mean time Tash- 
kent Observatory, which agrees with the time given by Spilko. 

Let us now compare the distances A from the place of the slide 
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to the different seismnlogical stations with the epicentral cii-tantcs A' 
deduced from the dilterence of times of arrival of the P and waves. 



Stations 




A' 


A— A' 




km. 


km. 


km. 




440 


480 


— 40 


Baku 




1910 




Tiflis 


2390 


2430 


- - 40 




3800 


3690 


-fllO 



The interagreetnent of A and A' may be considered very satisfactory. 
There can be no doubt then that the place of the slide and the epicenter 
fall together. 

From the map or plan of Spiiko, Mr. W chtr, of the Russian geo- 
logical survey, has determined the approximate value of the mountain 
mass which fell, as well as of the lowering, //, of its center of gravity. 
Accurate measures are of course not possible, yet one can fix approxi- 
mately the order of magnitude of these quantities. Weber finds for 
M the enormous value of 7 to lo billions of tonnes (milliard de 
tonnes ) . The limits of H are put at 300 to 600 meters. 

These data enable us to determine two limits for the total energy, 
released by the slide in question. Putting g for acceleration, we 
have 

E = MgH .... (I) 

Introducing into this expression the preceding values, and e.\i)ressing 
the result in absolute C. G. S. units, we find the two following values, 

£ = 2.1 X lO*' ergs 
£ ^ 6.0 X 10" ergs. 

This is certainly an enormous quantity. 

One can now pul the following question; Was the slide at Sarez 
the result or the cause of the earthquake recorded at so many distant 
stations ? 

To answer this question let us try to evaluate the energy released 
at the epicenter from the data obtained at the Pulkovo seismological 
station, which at the time was jtrovifled with aperiodic seismographs 
very sensitive to L^alvanometric rei^'istration. 'I'he energy E, freed at 
the epicenter, propagates itself towards the interior and along the sur- 
face of the earth. The analysis of the seismc^ams of distant stations 
shows that the energy manifested itself almost exclusively in the sur- 
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face or long waves. Takii^ into account the damping or absorption 
of the seismic movement, we obtain for the total energy £, traversing 
unit surface at an epicentral distance A during the whole time of ap- 
preciable movement of the earth, the following expres8i<Mi : 

. . . . 

where k is the coefficient ot absorption Calling c the quantity of 
energy traversing^ nnit surface at the observation station durint^ unit 
time, V the velocity of the long waves, p the density of the superficial 
crust of tite earth, and the mean of the squares of the veh>city of 
a particle of earth during a complete oscillation, we have 

€ — \Vfn/^, . . . . (3) 

Let a now be the amplitude of an earth particle and T the period of 
the corresponding seismic wave: we can then put 

V = l(7)' . . . . (4) 



0 and T being in general variables; but, for a certain duration of time 
tf we may take the mean values as constant. Hence from equations 
(3) and (4) we may write 

iJ.^w'F/iSlyjV ... (5) 

The summation of 2 should be extended to the whole of the principal 
phase. If \sc designate the three components of the true movement 
of the earth particle by x»t Xk* Xx, 

then a — ^xTTxTTx?. 

A detailed analysis of the seismogram could certainly give us the 
value of a, but for our purpose we may proceed in a more simple 
manner. 

As the plane of oscillation of an earth particle changes constantly 
in direction, we may put for the mean XM*~Xt*» Furthermore, the 
theory of surface waves given by Lord Rayleigh and H. Lamb, shows 
that the vertical component of the movement of an earth particle 
should be in a constant ratio to the corres{>onding horizontal comjKj- 
nent. This ratio is according to theory 147, but the observations at 
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PttUcovo show that it is somewhat less, being 1.3. Hence the following 
relation is readily deduced: 

Combining equations (2) and (5), we have the toUl energy released 
at the epicenter, 

The reading of the seisraogram at i'ulkovo of this earthquake has 
given the following mean values of Jfjt and T for the different inter- 
vals of time t: 

t 

min. 

14 

16 

Hence 





T 


|A 


s 


225 


»S 


60 


12 


^5 


13 


10 


15 



Furthermore 



.00221 C.G.S. 



p =^ 2.8, K=3.5^, and A = 3800 km. 

sec. 

Respecting the value of k, one may put it equal to .0004, it A is ex- 
pressed in kilometers, for this earthquake, based on the observations 
at Pulkovo. Introducing these values into (6), and expressing the 
result in absolute units, we have 

£ = 4.3 X io='» C.G.S. 

Comjiariuf^ this vahic deduced \rom the I'ulkovo oLscrvalions with the 
two limiting values of E found ahove, viz. (2.1 to i).o) X lO"* C.G.S., 
we see that they are not only of the same order of magnitude, but 
approach each other numerically. 

This unexpected result leads us then to the following conclusion : 
Whatever may have heen the cause of the slide at Sarez, we may claim 
with a '^reat probability of truth that the slide was not the cnnseciticnce, 
but the cause of the earthquake of February i8th, which was registered 
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at many distant earthquake stations. This earthquake presents to 
us an exceedingly interesting case, and unique as far as my knowledge 

is cnncerncd. where we have ciirectl\ the value of the enerj:^' released 
at the epicenter, which besides coincides here with the hypocenter 
itself. 



This is the end of the translation ; and now a word about Galit- 
zia's formulae* before discussing the Ottawa sdsmogram of February 

i8, 191 1. 

It will probably serve a good purpose if we express the six equa- 
tions in dimensions of mass, length and time, thereby showini^ too tlie 
inter-relationship of ihem. In the reduction we shall express each 
term first by its own dimension. 

(1) £ = MgH — MLT^L = ML*T'\ a fundamental expression in 
dimensions for kinetic enei^. 

E 

(2) E, — r.^~*^ — MDT^L-*—MT-\ energy per unit area. 

(3) « = * = ^ T-^ML-^L'T^ ^ MT-*, i, e.. = ^ , or MT-\ 

The energy for unit area for unit time equals the whole energ}' 
for unit area divided by the time. 

(4) V-=i(^'f = ^•^• 
(5) £, = TT^FpSjyJ'/ = LT-'ML-*DT-* = MT-\ as in (2). 

(6) E ^- 9.769r^Av*^ ^f>2(yj / = DLT~'ML-'DT-^T = MUT-^, 
as in f I ) . 

The denominator in (2) is the area of the hemisphere of radius A. 
In equation (3), Vm' must be distinguished from v*— (^^) ' ^ 

latter v pt:rtains to the uniform velocity, while I'm* represents the mean 
of the squares of the velocity in the harmonic motion. It is the mean 
value of sin* <p, for ail values of <p, the angle of phase, from = o to 

q) = 2«. This mean value is equal to ^J*''^^^' ^ he indefinite 
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integrai/sin* 9 </q)= >^<p — >4 sin 2(f -j- C ; therefore — 1 sin- rfq> 

= «. the mean value of sin* ip for a complete oscillation is ^. 

The e in equations (2) and (6) is the base of Napierian logarithms. 
Equation (5) is obvious. The numerical coefficient <) 7*^ in equation (6) 
is obtained thus: as explained. x\ - is taken equal to .Vk* and theoreti- 
cally jrz = i.474 H < Poisson's ratio beini^- taken at % ), where Xw is 
the horizontal component and equal to ^y/.i ,' -h x^y^ ' ence a = 

2Xs^ ('-471 2Xx)'. <ialitziii u«es 1.2 instead of 1,47, therefore 
his o- = 4.88.r,i*, and the coetikieal 9.76 lolknvs. 

In the sunmiation of 2) |~j ^ all the terms must be expressed 

in centimeters and seconds respectively. The energy evaluated per- 
tains only to Ae long waves, which as Galitsin states show almost ex- 
clusively the energy. Whatever the eneigy shown by the longitudinal 

and transverse waves is, it is small compared with the former. From 
our C^ttawa seismoj^ram it is about one-thirtieth of that of the long 
waves, so that the deduced energy should be increased by that amount. 

The density 2.8 answers for the immediate surface, while for 
Wiechert's crust or shell tfie density is 3.2. As a matter of fact, we 
do not know to what depth the long waves are involved. 

Now let us look at our record (bulletin issued) for that day, and 
we find a distant earthquake recorded giving 

P— 19b 04™ 44% L — lyh 23.7'«, M = i^^ 35.5'« 

the mean of the N and S components. From Galitzin's data we find 
the time of the quake s=s: O s=: i8>> 40") 43* G.M.T. Mohorovicic table 

gives for P for Ottawa, distance 10,200 km. = 13"* 128. Hence P 
should arrive at Ottawa at = iS^ 53*" 553. Zcissig^'s table for 10,200 
km., 5 — P = II™ 07*. Hence S should arrive at Ottawa at = 
lyh o5»n o2«. We See therefore what we read on the seismograni a.s 
P was undoubtedly S, although there is a difference of 18'. Again 
when we take O igh 40'" 43* and the distance, scaled on a 30-inch 
globe, from Ottawa to Spilko's epicenter, as 10,200 km., and divide 
the latter by 240, the rate of propagation of the L waves per minute, 
we obtain 42.5™ as the elapsed time. Hence the L waves should ar- 
rive at Ottawa at 19^ 2^.21", which is practically identical with the 
observed value. It may he remarked that the /. waves travel with 
constant velocity only in an isotropic medium along the surface. How- 
ever, this condition does not obtain, and hence we find for different 
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eartluiuakcs with rays traversinj^ iliiYtrent regions, some variation in 
the velocity, lying between the limits of 200 to 240 km. per minute. 
On ottr velocity curves for P, and L, used for graphical application 
of recorded earthquakes, we have two straight lines for with re- 
spective velocities of 200 and 240 km. 

The above record is then of the Pamirs ear^quake. Knowitiij 
now tfu' <li>tance to the epircnter. 10.2CX) km., it is easy to reason f^ost 
facto that it is «;omewhat imi)robable that we should easily he al>lc 10 
read an i /', since the angle of emergence for that distance is approxi- 
mately and hence the horizontal component very small. However, 
again examining the seismogram for that day we find a very smaH» 
but sharp, s at 54"> 14". This is I9> later than our deduced P. 
Microseisms somewhat interfere in detecting an emersio for P. 

We shall now evaluate the energy at the epicenter on the tines 
of Galitzin'p investigation, utili/in?^ our <!ata from the seismoijram of 
February iX. mii. In the report r)t the Chief Astronomer lor i<^ii 
on page 23 will be found our value tor absorjjtion determined from the 
Turkestan earthquake on January 3-4 of the same year, and not so 
very far from the February earthquake. * being =.00032. The dis- 
tance as above is 10,200 knL» and for the density of the crust we re- 
tain the value of 2.8, which is appro.ximately the mean of the various 
rock constituents f Smithsonian tables). 

We have from the seismogram : 



Amplhtide Period Interval 

xm r t 

|A s min. 

20 30 7 

40 ao II 

30 16 3 

20 12 16 

10 16 25 



From which we find 

S I J ' / = .00006713 C.G.S. 

We were not provided with a vertical component seismograph 
in 1911, but the recent earthquake of September 1915. has enabled 
us to obtain a ratio between the vertical and horizontal components 
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for the long waves. This we find to be 1 40, instead of the theoretical 
1.47, or Galitzin's observed value of 1.2. Hence the numerical co- 
elticicnt 9.76 in etjuation (6) becomes 11.84. 

Substituting the above values for Ottawa in equation ( 6 ) we find 
£ 7.0 X 10^' ergs C.G.S. Galitzin's similarly deduced value for 
the same quantity is 4.3 X 10^* C.G.S. Although the agreement is 
fairly satisfactory, yet it must be admitted that the reading of the 
seismogram upon which the result depends is not so simple a matter. 
In a good tectonic earthquake, di-tant >ay 6000 or 7000 km. or less, 
there w nuM \ic no (Hjestion in reatim- /' and S : hut when it comes to 
readmg the various periods, their duratuin, their amphiutles, ll»e 
diflferent magnifications to apply, — we are plunged, if not into uncer- 
tainties, into complexities and perplexities, which are not likely to 
receive identical interpretation from experts. It is not desired to 
convey the idea tl t the resultN would be unreliable, but that the re- 
sults would be discordant while probably of the same order of magni- 
tude. In the above evaluation it may be pointed out that the absorp- 
tion factor plays an important part, yet its value is known only within 
fairly large limits, as was [>oinled out in my report lor i<;i 1 referred 
to above, — and it is not necessarily a constant. 

The value of Galitzin's investigation lies in the fact that he gives 
us some definite information, from Weber's figures, of the actual earth 
mass movement as 2.1 to 6jO X 10^^ ergs. It remains then for all 
seismologists who have a good record of the earthquake, and who 
know the c<«istants of their instruments, to see whether the sei>mo- 
grams tell a similar story of the eiuri^y released in the Pamirs on 
February 18, lyii. It is hoped that the re[>roduction of dalilzin s 
article will stimulate the dynamic investigation of well recorded earth- 
quakes. 

In closing we may refer to the largest observed rock »lide or rock 
fall in Carada. at I rank on April 29, 1903, when 70 lives were lost, 
and of which an ofticial report was puh!i«he 1 I'rnm it we find that_ 
the mass displaced was 40,7O2,(Xmt cubic yards as deterniined from the 
old and new contours of the mounlain. From the measurement of 
the debris the estimated mass was 36,000,000 cubic yard>. In this 
latter report reference is made to two notable slides in Switzerland: 
the Elm slide of 12,000.000 cubic yards, when 84 houses and 115 
lives were lost; and the Rossberg slide of 5i,o<x).ooo cubic yards, 
when four villages were destroyed and 457 lives lost. The Pamirs 
mountain fall (Bergsturz) was 3,270,000,000 cubic yards! 
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ON A POSSIBLE CAI SAL MECHANISM FOR HEAVE- 
FAULT SLn'I'L\(; IX THE CALIFGRNL-V 
COAST RANGE REGION.* 

By Hawy O. Wood. 

This study is a speculation in r^ard to a causal mechanism for 
such peculiar heave-fault slips as that which occasioned the i<yo6 
earth(|uake in California. It has partictilar reference to tlic Central 
California Coast Range region. The hypothesis advanced rests u[)on 
the facts, (a) that it dcpt-nds upon true tendencies, however iut- 
hcicni or insufiicieut tlicse may be quantitatively, and {b) that it offers 
explanaticin, in matters of detail and sense, of the phenomena ob- 
served. To find such explanation has proved very puzzling to all who 
have given thought to the matter. 

It has been necessary to introduce several assumptions into the 
study. Sonv of them, taken alone, is violent. Some may possibly be 
of unprovable, though of reasonal»le character. In developing, the 
view, where much is conjectural, it has seemed necessary to proceed 
from step to step as though at each stage only slight degrees of doubt 
remain as to the soundness of the thesis. Of course there is doubt, — 
many will think grave doubt, — as to the quantitative sufficiency of the 
forces invoked to produce the effects suggested. Owing to hts remote- 
ness from scientific reference libraries, the writer has had no oppor- 
ttinity to consult certain studies which bear upon important aspects of 
llie problem. 

ITie theory of isostasy, though perhaps hardly to be considered 
as established beyond question, has recently received very strong sup- 
port in s^-veral thorough geodetic studies.' As Hayford views it: "It 

' Read at the San Francisco meeting of the Geological Society of America, 
August 1915. 

'•'The FiKurc of the Earth and Isostasy from Measttremerits ID the United 
States," by J. F. Hayford. U. S. C. & G. S., 1909. 

"Supplementary Investigation in 1909 of the Figure of the Earth and 
Isostasy." hy J. F. Hayford. U. S. C. & G. S . igio. 

"The Relations of I .1 rnsy fo GtMuksy, Geophy»ics and Geology," by J. F. 
Hayford, Science, N. S., 33, 199-208, 1911. 

"Recent Gravity Work in the United States," by WiHiam Bowie, Amtricm 
Joumai of Science, 33, iot-114, August igif. 
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is certain that readjustment towards i5t)stasy has been in progress 
during iht- pvTiod covert-d hy geologic recortl." 

. This theory is assumed here. Readjustmeuts in cuntormity with 
it, due to distarbances of balance brou^t on by progressive erosion 
and deposition in the neighborhood of the province, are considered, 
tentatively, as the important prime movers in crust-strain building in 
the California rc.^ion. A study by Ransome/ chiefly in relation to 
the (ireat \ alley of California, reached a conclusion somewhat adverse 
to this. However, since the time ni his writing, the doctrine fif isf<s- 
tasy has heen more strnnglv >iiiip(irted than t-wv iietOrf; and more 
intimate readjustments are now looked lor than formerly in response 
to transfer of load from one region to another. 

For example : 'The geodetic observations show that the isostatic 
compensation under the United States is nearly complete. It is not 
merely a compensation of the continent as a whole: it is a compensa- 
tion of the separate, large, topographic features of the continent. 
There is an excess of mns< in sdme cohtmns and a defect in others; 
but the evidence indieatci. ilial ilie averai^e excess in the areas of 
undcr-compcnsaiion is properly represented by a stratum only 250 
feet thick, having the same density as the surface portion of the earth 
(2.67). Similarly, the average defect of mass in the areas of over- 
compensation corresponds to a stratum oiily 250 feet thick/' * 

And further: "From the evidence given by deflections of the 
vertical, the conclusion has been ilra\\ n that in the Cnited States the 
average departure from complete compensation corresponds to e.\- 
cesses or deficiencies ui ma>s represented by a stratum oidy 250 feet 
thick on an average. The gravity determinations indicate this average 
to be 630 feet instead of 250 feet. In neither case is the average value 
determined -or defined with a high grade of accuracy. The difference 

"The Effect of Topography and Isostatic Compensation upon the Intensity 
of ( .r;<vity." by J. F. Hayford and William Bowie, U. S. C ft G. S., 1912. Special 
Publication No. 10. 

"The Effect of Topography and Isostatic Coinpcn!>anon upon the Intensity 
of Gravhy.** (Second Paper), by WiUiam Rowie, U. S. C. ft G. S.. 191*. Special 
Publication No. 13. 

■'Isost.-i^y. \ ! lindcr to the Article by Harmon Lewis," by J. F. Hayford, 
Journal of Ocoioj^y, 20. No. 6, 1912. 

"Isostasy and the Size and Shape of the Earth." by William Bowie, Scientf, 
34, 697-707. May 15. 1914- 

■"The Great Valley of California: A Criticism of the Theory of Isostasy." 
BttUetin of the Deparlment of Gtology, University of Calif oruw. 1, Xo. 14, itkj5 

* Hayford, Science. 33, aoo^ Feb. 10, 1911. 
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between the two determinatinns of the averatje value is therefore of 
little ini])ortance. I lie (kterinination ^iven by tlie i^ravity ob^er\ ations 
is probably tlic more reliable of the Each determination is sig- 

nificant nuinly as showing that the isostatic compensation is nearly 
perfect." » 

Also Hay ford predicted that "future investigations will show 
that the maximum horizontal extent which a topographic feature may 
have and still esca]>c compensation is between one square mile and 
one square degree." " 

The peculiar fling which operatefl aloti^ the lault-slip in 1906 led 
tho.>c who investigated it to consideration^ in regard to the distribution 
of elastic crust-strain which soon found clear utterance in the elastic 
rebound theory of slipping elaborated by Professor H. F. Reid.* So 
well does this explanation fit the observed facts that little or no ad- 
vei^ crticism has been offered. The present study depends upon it as 
a secon<lary, but important, mechanism in relation to faulting, particu- 
larly in this reginn. 

In ortenng tlic ideas presented here, there is no intent to exclude 
from ultimate consideration the operation oi other agents responsible 
for strain building. It is intended merely to follow out lo^cally the 
consequences of intimate, isostatic readjustments modified as may be, 
at the time of fault-slip, by elastic rebound in this restricted r^^. 
No attempt is made to undertake a minute analysis of erosion and sed- 
imentation, or to approximate the quantities of these or of the stresses 
or strains considered to result. Merely a general sketch of the idea 
is intended. 

The broad lines of the geomorphy of California are well known. 
An abrupt, mountainous coast extends in a N.NW.-S.SE. direction 
from Cape Mendocino to Point Arguello. North from Mendocino 
the coast line, still mountainous, trends north. From Point Arguello 
it trends in general E..*^F.., still preserving its mountainous character. 

Lying east from the Coast Ranges and traxersin;^ nhoiTt three- 
(jtiarters the leniith of the province is the Creat \ alle> ot Lalitornia, 
more than 4(X5 miles lim^ iii liie genera! \.\\\ .-S.Sll, direction, and 
from fifty to scventy-tne miles wide between the foothills of the Coast 
Ranges and those of the Sierra Nevada. 

East of this great, diastrophic trough rises the mountain crust 

•r.ijwic. Special Public:ili«:n Nci. 12, V. S. C. & C .S . nji.'. 
* "Supplementary Investigation** etc.. V. S. C ft G. S., igta 

"Tbc F.I.nstic Rdioend Theory nf rart!if|ii;ikt>," BuUeiWt DeftarlmrHt of 
Gciyiogy. ( nifcrsity of California. 6. 413-444- '9. '91 !• 
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Fig. 1. Map of California. Vertical bars indicate land area. Horizontal liars 
indicate aiul ditTerentiate regions of loading. Diagonal line near 
San Francisco Bay indicates fault-trace, 1906 movement. 
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block of the Sierra Nevada, merging at the north with the moun- 
tains of the Cascade and Klamath systems; and at the soiuli conjoin- 
ing with the mountains ot the Coast Ranges and those of Soufhem 
California. 

The gradual southwestward slope of the Sierra Nevada is deeply 

and intricately carved by many streams, which have carried the pro- 
ducts of erosion into the Great Valley, there to be assorted and redis- 
tributed by the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers. A minute study 
would be required lo ascertain and measure the (hstribution of this 
burden of sediment. W e may assume with little doubt that the burden 
deposited within the valley itself has been progressively greater than 
the amount removed by erosion. Also it is probable, that in the long 
course of time the heaviest load of sediment, within the valley, has 
been laid down along the anastomosing courses of the trunk streams, 
increasing in burden toward their junction and about their entrance 
into San I'ranciscn Hay. 

However, a \er\ i^real burden nf this sediment mn>t have been 
carried from tlie Creat \ alley into San Francisco liay, partly to be 
dropped in that depression, partly to be swept on out through the 
Golden Gate to be dropped on the adjacent floor of the sea. It is not 
improbable that the amount of sediment thus deposited on the floor 
of the sea and transported by ocean currents along the coastal margin 
may have l een far t,'reater than the deposit in the troughs of the Great 
Valley and the Hay. 

Some such distribution as this has been in progress since the 
uplift of the Sierra began. 

From the Coast Ranges fewer and smaller streams contribute to 
the Great Valley a relatively small part of the sediment to be woilced 
over and redistributed toward the sea. 

.Mso leading into the Pacific from the Coast Ranges are many 
small streams and several small rivers. These have carried the waste 
of the western slopi out to the adjacent ocean floor, there to he worked 
over by the littoral agencies and commingled with the waste swept 
out through the Golden Gate. 

An intimate study of this denudation and correlative sedimenta* 
tion, with regard to the isostatic consequences, would discover great 
complexity. In a broad way, however, we may recognize, during the 
present cycle, two areas of proqressive loading: ( il the Great V alley, 
within which we note a general tendency to concentration of load 
along tlie trunk streams, particularly toward their junction, and in 
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and about San Francisco Hay: (2) a broad marp;inal tract along the 
whole coast and especially on the ocean Hoor adjacent to the Golden 
Gale, where the contribution trom the Sierra is first laid down. Also, 
within the Great Valley ihtn is» probably, an area of relativetf heavy 
loading in and around the Tulare Lake Basin. To simplify the fol- 
lowing presentation this area may be neglected. To consider it would 
ocnnplicate, but would not effect adversely, the hypothesis developed 
here. 

Conversely, an area of great f)rogressive denudation in the broad 
slope of the Sierra Xevada. and an area of lesser denudation in the 
Coast Ranges, may be recognized. 

From the theory of isostasy we should expect the areas of deposi- 
tion to be progresuvely down*warped, and those of denudation to be 
up-warped, which would involve creep in the plastic depths from the 
down-warping regions toward the up-warping tracts. 

In this connection [layford writes: "Gravitation tends to pro- 
duce a deep undertow from the regions where deposition is taking 
place to the region;, where erosion is in progress, in the direction op- 
posite to that of the surface transfer of material." ' 

Also: "Hay ford puts the undertow comparatively near the sur- 
face, where it is conceded that it would be effective in producing 
folding . . 

Further : "If a layer of material 1,000 feet thick, is eroded from 
one part of the earth's surface and deposited on another part . . 
changes in pressure, densit\ . temperature and chemical conditions will 
follow, from which Hayiord concluded that "horizontal compressive 
stresses in the material near the surface above the undertow are 
necessarily caused by the undertow. For the undertow necessarily 
tends to carry the surface along with it, and so pushes this surface 
against that in the r^jion of erosion.'* 

The level of the undertow, or sub-crustal creep, is considered to 
be much nearer the surface than the level of isostatic compensation. 
Hay ford concluded that the most probable depth of the level of isostatic 
compensation, for the United States and atljacent areas, is 122 kilo- 
meters. Bowie's correlations of topography and isostasy with the 
intensity of gravity are in accord with this. Wiecherf concluded 

* Science, 33. 203, Feb. lO, 191 1. 
*Jemmal of Otology, 20, 573, No. 6. 

^* Science, 33, 2oyjf >C\ Feb. 10, 191 1. 

" "Vorlesungen ubcr Seismotnetri," Galitzin-Hecker's translation, p. 149, 

1914. 
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from a considfration of the lent;th oi earlln jiiakc \va\es. thai tlierc is 
aplastic btralum, the Magmaschict," at tlic depth of 31.5 kilometers. 
The temperature gradient " also indicates a similar depth for the worn 
of plasticity. In the province here discussed such a depth is souill by 
comparison with the lengths and breadths of the areas considered to 
be involved in isostatic readjustments of equilibrium. 

( U course, density as well as topography is a factor in producing 
or maintainini^ isostatic balance, ffnwcver. on the assumptions of 
either 113 or 122 kilonielers as the lno^t i)rohable depth 01 the itvcl of 
isostatic compensation in turn adopted by Hayford as conclusions 
from his successive studies, the residmls of deflection of the vmical 
point to so complex and alternating a distribution of greater and less 
densities beneath small neighboring portions of the Coast Ranges and 
the Great \ alley, that e\ on a qualitative consideration of their bearing 
on this study is impracticable. The supplementary gravity investiga- 
tions by IJowic, while indicatini^ a [general ficfcct of mass practically 
throughout ( alitomia. and accordin*; with llu- indications from detlec- 
tion of vertical, do not permit a sufticiently intimate delineation ol the 
anomalies to be of service here, even if of real significance. But Bowie 
expressly states that his investigations do not indicate any general 
tendency to defect of gravity in regions of erosion, or excess of grav- 
ity in r^ous of deposition. Moreover, as Gilbert has pointed out, 
anomalies of gravity may be interpreted in several diflerent ways ; so 
that, until uc have hotter and more detailed knowledge of them, we 
can lay no emphasis upon any a^^reenient or disagreement of their 
distribution with the theses of this or similar studies. 

In the Central Coast Ranges, particularly in the neighborhood of 
San Francisco Bay, it is to be noted that a long, narrow tract sub- 
jected to relatively little denudation lies between two elongate areas 
upon which a heav\ burden is progressively falling, with a tendency 
for the greatest load to be concentrated in depressions around and 
within the I'ay I'or this part of the Coa*;! Rani^^e-., then, it is possible 
and even probable that a tendencv to dov\ ii-warping, due to the |)Ositivc 
down-warping of the adjacent tracts of heavy sedimentation, may 
much exceed the tendency to up-waq^ing due to the slight denudation. 

We have now partly indicated, partly postulated, a region of 
down-warping across which extend two practically continuous, long, 

«0a. cit 

" "Ititerpretatioii of Anomalies of Gravity." by G. K. Gilbert, Professional 
Paper S5-C, L. S. G. S.. 1913. 
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narrow tracts which are suhsiiling less rapidly than ttic rest, and un- 
doubtedly less and less rapidly as we go outward from the center 
along their axes. 

Granting this, it is a consequence of the theory of isostasy 
that the sub-crustal. plastic material must be creeping away in all 
directions from this subsiding region, in the vicinity of San Francisco 
Bay.'* 

However, on tlu- present h>i ilicsis. it must be creeping less 
rapidly from beneath the Coast Range tracts than from the ailjacent 
strips undergoing sedimentation. Moreover, since Uiere most be a 
tendency for sub-crustal matter to creep from beneath both the sub- 
oceanic coastal tract and the Great Valley fluviatile tract toward posi- 
tions under the adjacent Coast Range tracts, which nevertheless we 
postulate to be positively down-warpins:^, there must be little or no 
actual outcreep from beneath the Coast Range strips in the directions 
perpendicular to their X.X W.-S SIv axis. This .should hold also 
lor long, narrow portions of both the tracts of sedimentation lying 
adja^t to the sinking portions of the Coast Range, — the portions 
Ijnng to the west of the line of most rapid subsidence in the Great 
Valley and to the east of the corresponding line along the coast. 

Hence we may imagine a considerable area, probably of very 
elon^Mte oval shape, with the major axis stretchinj:;- N.NW.-S.SE., 
centering around San Francisco liay, from under which little or no 
VV.SW. or E.NE. ontcreep occurs, despite its proi^ressive subsidence. 

On the other hand, since no obstacles to outcreep along the major 
axis, analogous to those mentioned above, claim attention, such out* 
creep from under this elongate central area should be lotted for along 
the directions of its major semi-diameters. If found in tiiese direc- 
tiohs it then should be greatly accentuated, partly as a natural hydro* 
static conseqtience, partly because of the constraint exerted upon the 
sub-crustal matter to creep, if at all, to the N.NW. and S.SE. 
between the two lines of most rapid down-sinking which traverse 
lengthwise the Great V alley fluviatile and the sub-oceanic coastal strip. 

We may thus think of the net result as a much more considerable 
outcreep from beneath the vicinity of San Francisco Bay in directions 
parallel to the trend of the Coast Ranges than in directions perpendic- 
ular to them. In such a broad, general way this applies to the whole 
Central California Coast Range province. 

"Without developing this specialized treatment. Professor Rcid referred 
to isostatic undertow in a con<=i(1i-ration nf "a posf^ihK" origin of the deforming 
forces" on p. 27, 2, pi. I, Report of the California Karthquakc Commission, 1910. 
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This creep must exert traction upon the superjacent crust* tending; 
to drag it away from the ne^borhood of San Frandsco Bay, to the 
N.NW. and to the S.SE. If, upon careful consideration, some cen> 
tral i>()int could be located from which all the traction vectors would 
be found to radiate, there would appear a strain-configuration of 
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Fig. 2. Exhibit of tendency to aurtace distortion. 
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simple extension in the crust in all directions away from the origin 
pmnt; though with different tension in different directions. Such a 
balance of action, and such a configuration, are extremely unlikely. 

For no such balance amoup: the forces of traction is logically to 
be expected in a repfion in which irregularly different rates of down- 
warping prevail in different places unsymmetrically distributed- A 
brief digression may serve to exemplify this. 

Suppose the Coast Range north of Mendocino to be, not down* 
warping, but up-warping. Obviously there will tend to creep in un- 
derneath it matter from under the north part of the Great Valley, 
and from the ad j ace tit submarine coastal tract, as well as from the 
Coast Range strip further south. A glance at the geographical con- 
figuration will show tliat the increep beneath this area from under the 
Coast Range tract would tend to he lessened, or checked, by its con- 
fluence with the two other increep> and that, a priori, the direction 
of the resultant creep would be indeterminate. Even more complicated 
might be the situation under the territory on the margin of the south 
end of the Great Valley, where the Tulare Basin accumulations would 
be likely to interfere with the symmetry of the sub-crustal creep. 

These traction forces would have the effect at any place, near 
to but not at the center of the region, of a distorting couple with or 
without a translatory component. It such be the actual status, there 
would thus arise a horizontal shearing stress. For a long lime alter 
its initiation little result mi^t be expected ; but, being steadily main- 
tained, ultimately a shearing strain would be built up extending over 
a great part, if not all, of the province. And in the course of time this 
strain might approach and reach the limit of strength of the rock 
crust. 

In some restricted locality, the .strength of the rock would l>e 
exceeded, and fracture would occur: and with it, elastic rebound- 
slips toward an earlier contiguraiion. This would atiord a partial and 
temporary relief m the restricted locality; but, in all probability, the 
general shear over the region as a whole would be affected only 
slightly ; certainly, it could not be relieved completely. In any event, 
so long as the traction continued to act, the shear would continue to 
grow; and thus fracture and slippinpf, with rchouiid, would recur, 
either in the same zone, or in others. Fot in this way a series ot 
fault zones, characterized by heave-displacements, mij^ht arise. 

Without contending; fur tlie quantitivc sufficiency ot the forces 
of traction here supposed, the writer wishes to point out that, granted 
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an over-strained regional shear* such stip-fault rebounds, like tfiat of 

190^). may reasonably be considered as snappings of small magnitutle 
within the overstrained crust; and that the occurrence of such ut-eA 
not relieve, save in slight deq-ree. the general regional >train. Such 
etitcts may easily be pro>iuceil in tlie weaker {lart^ nf a lartrc sheet <if 
stiff gelatine subjected 10 increasing shear, without effecting any not- 
able decrease in the growdi of the strain. But, of, course, in the 
earth s crust we are confronted with a very long time-factor and the 
consequent, unknown degree in which elastic fatigue, permanent set, 
and above all. viscosity, enter. Some, doubtless, will think these fac- 
tors of sufficient adverse influence to invalidate the hypothesis here 
develoi>ed 

In this ;L;ereral consideration of the shear, due to isostatic suh- 
crustal traction, nothing has been said as tu the direction of it beyond 
indication of the tendency to greater creep, and consequent stretdt- 
ing, N,NW.-S.SE. 

The existence of a horizontal shear was demonstrated by the 
fauh slip of 1906. This displacement is best explained by elastic 
rebound from an over-strained configuration, whereby the crust ad- 
jacent to the fault was fluiii^ relatively to the X.XW on the western 
side and to the S SFr. on il»e eaj>tern ^.ide. by an amount of 21 feet 
at maxinuun. I'eculiar topograpiiic features were then developed, or 
rejuvenated, which teach with certainty (a) the fault-slip origin of 
older features in the same zone.' and (b) by the geographical distribu- 
tion of similar features, the existence of several of this kind of zones 
within the province. These fault zones are regarded by the writer 
as evidence that the shear is rej:^ional. and that it has long been main- 
tanied near to the critical strent^th ni tlie crust. 

Let us now refer to the results of the geo<letic study by Hayford 
and Baldwin of the region affected by the fault slips of 1906: 

These show : 

( 1 ) That the tine joining stations on Mt. Diablo and Mt Mocho 
did not undergo any change of direction, or of length. 

(2) That "there was no appreciable change in the relations of 
these two stations tn certain others nearer the fault": that is that 
there was little or no distortion in the neighborhood of this line. It 
was therefore assumed that no tliscernible movement of these stations 
had occurred; and for similar reasons the writers thought that no 
discernible movement of these stations had occurred earlier. How- 

"Appendix No. 3, Report for 1907. U. S. C. & G. S., 1908. 
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ever, it was pointed out hy I'rofessor A. C Lawson that a 
movement ( supposed southeastwardly ) of the Diablo-Mocho line 
as a wliolc was not precluded by the geodetic evidence at hand, 
and tiiat certain consitlerations of geology, and of elasticity, together 
with the available measures of surface movement, would point to 
such an interpretation. In large part the measured displacements 
were, in this view, thought to come about by a slow creep of the crust, 
building elastic strain. 

It was shown, however, that the rej^ion around about the Mocho- 
Diablo Hnc has undergone pmcticall\ no discernible distortion since 
the first precise surveys, whether it has suflfered translation or not. 

On the other hand, between the survey stations on the coast at 
Tomales Bay and at Point Pinos Lighthouse there occurred between 
the earliest surveys in the 1850-^ decade and that completed in 1907 
a total stretching of over ten meters. The distance between these 
stations is about 250 kilometers, making roughly a total elongation 
of one part in 25.000 in less than sixty years. Referred to the unmoved 
base-line these displacements were to the N.NW. at Tomales Hay 
and to the S.SE. at Point Pinos Lighthouse, 5.32 meters in the first 
case and 5.89 meters in the second case. 

Both these stations are west of the fault where elastic rebound 
undoubtedly occurred in 1906. Except as somewhat modified by this 
latter complication, this geodetic finding demonstrates more rapid 
cnistal creep away from San Francisco Bay along the coast margin 
than near the Great \'a!ley marpn, which accords with the view here 
developed. It is evident that traction wfuild tend to build a shearing 
Strain of the same kind, and direction, as that actually deduced from 
the fault-slip displacements. 

The amount of stretching apparently indicated by the geodetic 
measurements may be in excess of the true stretching accomplished by 
creep in sixty years, owitii^ to the nature of the shear, and the sense 
of flinj; of the rebound. This latter eflfect would presumably be 
greater at Tomales P>ay than at Point Pinos, because the former is 
much closer to the fault. In other words, the stations may have been 
flung apart by a small amount in addition to the amoimt by which they 
had Iwen separated by creep. If we exchide this, the measurements 
would indicate a traction probably more rapid than the forces here 
invoked could be expected to produce, even though integrated in large 
measure into the coastwise directions as suggested above. 

''Report of the California Earthquake Commtssion, 1, 147-151, 1908. 
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Nevertheless the geodetic measurements show that a movement 
of the surface has been goinjEf on. transferring points along the coast 
at the north of San Francisco L>ay to the N.NW. and at the south of 
the bay to the S.SE more rapidly than points further inland ; and the 
fauh-slip showed that a shear exists such as might be produced by 
this movement. This shear is consistent in land and direction with 
that which might arise from long-continued isostatic responses to the 
prevailing disturbance of balance in this [)r()vince. 

To establish a causal relationship of the kind here suggested, 
or to disprove it, would require a knowledge of the amount and dis- 
tribution of the sedimentation, and an analysis and measurement of 
the isostatic responses. Neither data nor methods now exist well 
adapted for so refined a study ; and we must be content to point out 
diat the affirmative view is a logical consequence of the isostatic 
theory. 

<Mit «Mf 0m nr«Miia»B*| l<*>f li 0«Mt (May Hm ^ 



w 
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FiR .1 Generalized section across the Coast Ranges near San Francisco Bay. 
Differential subsidence across the entire section indicated by large vectors. 
Minor and kical, acute, vertical shear indicated by^stnatler vectors 

Some further facts of observation are concordant with the impli- 
cations of the hypothesis, and, there f«ire, tend in some degree tn suji- 
port it. In the Coast Ranges, particularly near San Francisco Bay. 
there an- drowned valleys, which point to recent, and probably pro- 
gressive, subsidence. In spite of this, raised beaches of slight and 
irregular devation, and tisually of small extent, also occur, apparently 
contradicting the drowned-valley indications. The hypothesis not 
only explains and harmonizes these features, but requires their co- 
existence. 

We Iiave supposed the down-warpintr of the Coast Ranges in this 
neiufhborhood to be at a less rate than that of the adjacent submarine 
and Great Valley sedimentation tracts. This positive, general sinking 
wouUl accoimt for, and require, the drowncd-valley phenomena. 

But if the adjacent lateral territory sinks faster than the mountain 
belt, a vertical shearing strain will develop locally along the coast and 
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the ( ireat \ alley marp^in. If this became sufficiently acute and so 
were relieved by minor, local faults, the tling of the rebound would in 
every case tend to uplift the margins ol the mountain tract and down- 
tiirow the maii^ of tiie submarine and Great Valley areas. 

Besides the marine terraces, sinular features, having of course, 
different physiographic expression, are to be seen along the western 
margin of the Great WiHey. Since the line of acute shear would not 
follow with fidelity the indentations of the coast line, or of the junction 
of foothills and valley floor, minor ajtparent discrepancies mie^lit be 
expected. Therefore, whether this action is comi)€tent or not, it is at 
least plausible and expectable, and to some extent support is given to 
the hypothesis. 

Though less pertinent, the following phenomena are of interest 
tn this connection : 

There is strong suggestion of recent, and probably progressive, 
uplift alonf^ the eastern scarp of the Sierra. There is further physio- 
j^'^raphic suggestion that the back of the Sierra is broken in the vicinity 
of Mammoth Pass, that the range is thus converted into two crust 
blocks, both of which are still rising and tilting to tfie west and north, 
the sottUiem at the more rapid rate in both respects. But it is very 
difficult to substantiate this latter suggestion. 

The idea is to some slight extent supported by the circumstance 
that the places of origin of a considerable group of earthquakes are 
so distributed along a line trending east and somewhat north from the 
region of San IVancisco Bay as to sut;c'cst an action of hendiii};-, or 
faulting, or both, in the depths about an axis in this direction. This 
might be expected if the soutbem Sierra were rising faster tiian tiie 
northern, and were rising faster at its southern end. 

lit is interesting to note in considering this possibility that the 
map, illustraton No. 4, accompanying Bowie's later study, entitled 
"EflFect of Topography and Isostatic Compensation upon the Inten- 
sity of Gravity (second paper),'" which shows the "Lines f)f Ktiual 
Anomaly for Free-.\ir Method of Reduction, ' exhibits a closely 
crowded, parallel spacing of lines of plus anomaly extending from the 
region of San Francisco Bay to the region of Carson City. No em- 
phasis can be placed upon this correspondence, however, for the map. 
No. 18, accompanying the earlier paper on the same subject by Hay- 
ford and Bowie, which shows the lines of equal anomaly for the same 
method, does not even su-Ts't^vt such an arrangement. The crravtty 
stations were few and the later map is presumably the better approxi- 
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mation. I'lit. on the other hand, in both papers the tree-air method 
of reduction, upon which the anomaly maps mentioned were based, 
is relegated to a subordinate place by both autiiors, who give prefer- 
ence to a newer method of reduction. At the close of the second paper 
Bowie remarks : "The new method of reduction is very much nearer 
the truth than either of the two older methods of reduction." These 
facts, however, do not rob the correspondence of all significance. 

So far as all thi!s <4oes. it is concordant with the expectable action 
of the (ieiuuiation. sedimentation, and consequent subterranean creej) 
from under the ureal \ alley, particularly if the subsidiary area of 
sedimentation in the vicinity of Tulare Lake is important enough to 
consider. In the presnt cycle, this is a bolson from which no sediment 
is carried to the sea. 

Hence from under the Great Valley, especially from (a) the 
neigh!)orhood of the eonnucncc of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
ri\ers. and from i b) tlie neighborhood of the J uiare Lake Basin, we 
would cxjiect the creep toward and under the Sierra blocks to he com- 
paratively rapid. East ot the Sierra there is no sedimentaion block 
comparable with the Great Valley. Hence this creep would have 
little or no tendency to be diverted along' the N.NW.^.SE. course. 
This creep in under the rapidly d^rading Sierra blocks, would tend 
to accelerate their uplift and tilting to the north (and west) ; for the 
crest region at the extreme east is undergoing the most rapid degrada- 
tion, and the south end of the ncjrthern block lies almost due east of 
the river tonlluence. while the south end of the southern block lies 
east and a little north of the Tulare Basin, 

While no emphasis can be laid upon these concordances, still they 
are, at least, not adverse to the hypothesis here considered. 

1'o discuss faulting, and suIj crnstal tractions, due to action 
beyond the eastern base of the Sierra, is out of place here, especially 
as it would necessarily involve the consideration of other, probably 
greater, factors than local isostatic tractions, and so would have rela- 
tively little bearing on the present question. 

In conclusion it may be said that: If the action described is real, 
it would continue uninterruptedly for long intervals of time, while 
given - geographical configurations remained substantially without 
change. At certain critical epochs changes in configuration might be 
eflTected comparatively rapidly, giving effect almost suddenly to new 
relationshi]>s, To view the hypothesis as unfavorably as possible, we 
may assume at the beginning of such a new isostatic cycle, little or no 
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rock strain in the region. Disturbances due to Uanster 01 load would 
soon initiate tractions which, though of slight effect for a long interval, 
would opente constantly, and so produce accumulated strain; and 
this would evenually induce elastic strains in the surface rocks, and 
maintain them at or near the breaking point, so that the additional 
action of any of the recognized trigger forces might be expected to 
produce fracture with rebound, instead of slow change of form. That 
the supposed action is fjuantitatively sufficient to produce such a shear 
ai> is actually discovered to exist is a possibility which cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. Precise measurements and careful analysis may dem- 
onstrate its incompetency^ but its ceaseless action through geographical 
cycles entitles it to careful consideration. 

Hawaiian Volcano ObMrvatory, 
April 8k 1915. 
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THE F.ARTHCjL AKES OF OCTOBER 7, 1915, IN 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA. 

By E. F. Da«s 

Th is group of shocks comprised two moderately severe earth- 
quakes, two of slight intensity, ami a number of instrumental earth- 
quakes, not perceptible to human beings. The first earthquake of the 
group was the most severe and represented the principal disturbance, 
the others being merely it- after-shocks. 

The first earth<|uake (tccurred at 25™ 4^ p.m. ( P.S.T. >. All 
obser^ er^ at Herkeley agree that the >hock began abruptly with a quick 
lurch ni the ground, there being no preliminary movement. This is 
shown also by the instrumental records 1 figures i. 2. and 3L 

The force of the first impulse threw the writing-pens of the 
I'osch-Omori seismographs off the drums, so that no records of this 
earth(|uake were written by these instruments. While the horizontal 
comjKments of the first earthquake were too strong for satisfactory 
registration by the more sensitive instruments, excellent records were 
obtained by the ( )mori tromometer. I'igure I is the record of the 
vertical component obtained on the W iechert seismograph. I'igure 2 
is the record of the east-west comfwnent. and figure 3 the record of the 
north->»outh comjxjnent. both written by the Omori tromometer. The 
earthcjuake was strong enough to start the Marvin strong-motion seis- 
mograph, and a partial record was obtained on that instrument. 

The maximum mrivement of the ground in the horizontal compon- 
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Fig. I. Records of Vertical Components as reKistorcd by Wiechert Seismograph. 

Berkeley. Cal.. Octoln-r j, 1915. 
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Kig. 3. Records of .\orth-South Components as registered by Oinori Seismo- 
graph. Berkeley, Cal.. October 7, 191 5. 
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ents was practically comcident with the first impulse. In the east-west 
component the maximum amplitude was 827 microns ; in the north- ^ 
south component the maximum amplitude was 563 microns ; in the ver- 
tical component the maximum was 170 microns in amplitude, the peri- 
ods all heins^ about 4/10 of a second. In the vertical component the 
maximum did not occur at the first impulse, but a second or two later, 
as shown by the seismogram figure i). The movement in this earth- 
quake which was perceptible to human beings lasted seven or eight 
seconds. 

Perceptible movement of the ground was acrompanied by a dis- 
tinct rumbling sound which was distinctly heard by a large proportion 
of the residents at licrkt- ley, Accordinj:^ to several observers, the shock 
he^an with a sound like that of an explosion, ( )ne or two reports 
compared this tirNt sound with that ot a boiler explosion. 

in Berkeley, the earthquake was estimated to have had an uuensity 
of about VI of the Rossi-Foret scale. At the Berkeley station the 
tallest Gatitzin prism, designed to overturn with an earth acceleration 
of 200 millimeters per second per second, remained standing after the 
earthquake. A few cracks were produced in plaster and a small 
amount of plaster fell in the upper story of Bacon Hall on the I'niver- 
sit\- campus. Here and there in Herkeley old cracks in mri^^onry walls 
appeared to have widened, but in no case were new cracks formed in 
these walls. In a few instances small loose objects insecurely placed 
on shelves were thrown down. Hanging lamps were set to swinging. 
A student rally was in progress in the Greek Theater at this time» and 
many persons who were seated on the concrete seats there reported 
that the solid masonry seemed to move beneath them. 

In < bkland the intensity was somewhat higher, especially in the 
re^on near the base of the hills. In the Piedmont district, which was 
quite near the origin of the disturbance, a few chimneys were reported 
to have been thrown down, and some windows were broken. The high- 
est intensity seems, therefore, to have been about VIII of the Rossi- 
Forel scale. In San Francisco the earthquake was felt quite distinctly, 
but its character there differed from that in Oakland and Berkeley. 
Those reporting the earth(|uake in San Francisco described a slight 
preliminary tremor before the earthquake proper. 

The second earth(|uake was of very slight intensity, beinif rei,Ms- 
tercd on the north-south l'>osch-Omori seismograph as a thick eiuug of 
the pen trace. It is not apparent on the Omori records (figures 2 
and 3) on account of the lack of sensitiveness of that instrument. The 
writing-pen of the Wiechert Vertical was still in motion from the first 
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earthquake, so that the second slight shock is not apparent on that 

record. This weak earthquake occurred at 9^ 29'" 48*. 

The seismograms of the third earthquake of this group are «hown 
on the right hand side of figures i. 2. and 3. This shock occurred at 
gh ^c;ni 26*. In Berkeley this earthquake had an intensity of from III 
to IV of the Rossi-Forel scale. It was accompanied by a rumbling 
sound much like that heard during the first earthquake. This third 
disturbance was too str<»ig for satisfactory registration by the Bosch- 
Omori instruments, but good records were obtained on the Omori 
tromometer and on the vertical seismograph, as shown in the figures. 
The seismograms of this earthquake show a slight preliminary motion 
lasting a little less than half a second. The maximum amplitude in 
the east-west component was 124 microns; in the nortli-soiit!) com- 
ponent, 105 microns ; and in the vertical, 30 microns. The periods were 
between >4 and j4 second. 



The fourth earthquake was instrumental only, and occurred at 
44m o6». 



The fifth shock began at 52'" oi*. It was felt by many pcoi>lc 
in Berkeley, and it is estimated that its intensity was between 11 and 
in of the Rossi-Forel =;cale The movement of the ground was ac- 
companied by a rumbling sounil. 

The sjxth earthquake was instrumental, and occurred at 9*' 55"* 55*- 
The seventh earthquake was the last one which was felt in Berke* 
ley. It began at icM ^i*^ y>*. Its intensity was between II and III of 
the Rossi-Porel scale. It was preceded by a sound which resembled 
a faint muffled explosion, and was accompanied by a sl^t rumbling 
sound. 

In addition to the seven earthquakes mentioned above, ten addi- 
tional after->,liocks were recorded at tlie Ikrkeley station. They were 
all of very slight intensity and were not telt by any one. The times of 
their occurrence are as follows: 



7 October 10^ 50"' 

II 54 
n 56 

8 October 1 47 



07* p.m. 

40 p.m. 

19 p.m. 

23 a.m. 

09 a.m. 

43 a.m. 

49 a.m. 

15 p.m. 

23 p.m. 

51 pni. 



1 59 

2 57 

9 16 

2 44 

2 44 



II October 5 29 
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An exact determination of the distance ni the urigm oi these earth- 
quakes from the Berkeley station catinot be made, since tor such nearby 
origins th« ordinary distance formulae break down. However, an ap- 
proximate calculatimi of the distance may be made by assuming the 
origin to be at, or near the surface of the earth. For such a calculation 
the velocity of the first preliminar\ waves may be taken as 6.3 kilo- 
meters per second, and that nf tlic main waves a-^ 3 75 kilometers per 
second. The -^eismograms of the hrst stronjj earthcfuake showed no 
trace 01 prcUminary motion, but beg^an abruptly. In such a record 
there is always tlie possibility that there are preliminary tremors of 
short duration, which cannot be separated from the main waves. The 
third earthquake gave preliminary tremors lasting about yi second at 
Betkeley. Some of the stronger after-shocks gave preliminary- trem- 
ors up to 8/10 second in duration. This variation in preliminary 
tremors may he taken as indicatinpf that all the shocks did not originate 
at rxrirtiv the same point on the fault. Assuming the origin at the stir- 
face and the velocities as above, it will be found that a continuation of 
preliminary motion (interval L — /') for half a second corresponds 
to an origin distance of 4.6 kilometers or 2.8 miles. An interval 
(L — P) equal to 8/10 second corresponds to origin distance of 7.3 
kilofneters or 4.5 miles. While these values are inaccurate, they at 
least give a very good idea of the magnitude of the epicentral distance, 
and in that way they are valuable 

Tlicre are two active faults in the reijion of San l*"rancisco l>ay 
which have been known to give rise to earthquakes. These arc the 
San Andreas Rift and the Haywards Kift, the positions of which are 
shown in the diagram (figure 4). The distance from Berkeley to the 
nearest point on the San Andreas Rift is approximately 20 miles. An 
earthquake originating at this distance from Berkeley should show a 
duration of preliminary motion ( interval /. — Pi of from 2y» to 3 
seconds. There seems no possibi!it\ tliat a shock with an interval 
L — P less than a second coidd have orii^nnated elsewhere than on the 
Haywards Rift near the Berkeley station. 

At Santa Clara good records of the first two strong earthquakes 
were obtained. Through the kindness of Mr. Albert J. Xevvlin of 
Santa Clara University the writer was permitted to examine these 
seismograms. At the Lick Observators fair horizontal records were 
obtained of the first earthqtiake. From the writer's measurements of 
these seismograms the epicentral distances were found to be 46.8 miles 
from the Lick Observatory' and 35 miles from Santa Clara. Circles 
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were drawn on the diagram (figure 4), one with a radius of 46.S 
miles and center at the Lidc Observatory, and the other with center 

at Santa Clara and a radius of 35 miles. These circles intersect near 
Oakland, as indicated on the diagram. Since it seems unquestionable 
that the origin of these carthriiiakes must have been on the 1 In\ wards 
Rift, the mo-t probable i>osilion of the origin is tlie point indicated in 
the figure, iving east of Oakland, and about midway between the points 
where the two epicenter circles cut the Haywards Rift. 

These shocks are of considerable interest in that they are the first 
earthquakes of any consequence known to have originated on the north- 
em end of the na\ wards Rift since the present seismog:ra[)liic station 
was installed at lierkeley. Sli])s which i^ive rise to local shocks of 
moderate intensity are common on the southern end of this rift, and 
the stronu earthquake of July 1, 1911/ had its origin in the same |)art 
of this rift. 

Like the strong earthquake of July i, 191 1, the first earthquake 
of October 7, 1915 was not preceded by any fore-shocks. Careful 
search of the records for the preceding days failed to show any pre- 
monitory symptoms of this kind. A possible exception to this state* 




Fiff. 4. Epicenter of Earthquake of October 7, tgiS- 
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ment may be found in a ver>' slight earthquake which occurred early 
in the morning of April 12, 1915. This earthquake was not felt in 
Berkeley. Its prelinunary tremors lasted for about one second. As 
far as the writer is aw it f rl is slii^ht earthquake is the first one of its 
type ever recorded at the Berkeley station. 

University of California, 
October 20, 1915. 

' H. O. Wood, "On the Region of Ongin of the Central C,.lif< rnian Eartli 
quakes of July, August, and September, 1911." Bulletin of the Scismologicuil 
Society of America, 2, 31 (1912). 
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Kitij^stoH. Jamaica, September it, i<^J^. — Mr. J. F. Brennan of 
the Puhlir WOrkh ' Jffice of Kingston, Jamaica, reports an earthquake 
shock tclt in iliat city on September 11, 1915, at 6:37 a.m. j^ih merid- 
ian time. The shock lasted about ten seconds, and there was an ex- 
treme horizontal movement of 0.06 of an inch. 



Central California, October i, 1^15. — In addition to the reports 
of this eartlKjiiake piiblishcfl in the last number of the I'l i.i.i itv, we 
have tiie report from tlu- Spring X'alley station at Sunol. Cal. Ihe 
time was reported as 7:27 a.m.: duration two seconds; an accom- 
panying ndse similar to a sliglu expIoslcKi. Mr. Ebright, the observer, 
estimated the earthquake to be III on the Rossi-Forel scale. 



Cumberland, Enf^land, October 2, IQI^. — From Xature of Octo- 
ber Jisf \vc learn that an earthquake was felt in Cumberland and the 
surrounrjinj^ counties on ( )ctoher 2d. at 3:15 a.m. The disturbe<l area 
was about forty-five miles long from uorili to south and about thirty^ 
seven miles wide, and was almost co-extensive with the disturbed area 
of the Carlyle earthquake of July 9, 1901. Dr. Davison states that 
this was a twin earthquake, the two foci being separated by about 
twenty miles. 

Utah, October 2 and j, iy/jj. — Mr. Frederick J. Pack of the Uni- 
versity of Utah has sent seismograms of earthquakes recorded by 
the sdsmograph of the University of Utah in Salt Lake City, on 
October ad and 5d. Mr. Pack has read the following phases from 
the seismograms: 

October 2, 1915 

P. 2 V' 39'" oo» G, M.C. T. 

S, 23 40 30 

L. 23 41 30 

F. 23 51 00 
October 3 

P. I 48 20 

S. I 48 50 

1 41 > 40 

2 00 40 

^> 53 20 dislocated stylus. 
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Scotland, October ,\ igi ^---Vrom Xatnrc of Uctohcr 7tli. we 
karn that a large earth(|iiako \va>. instrumcntally recorded at the seis- 
mological observatory, Eskdalemuir, Langholm, Scotland, on Oceobcr 
3d, at 7 a.m. G. M. T. The (mnputed position of the epicenter was 
between Colorado, U. S. and the Island of Guadelupe. off the 
coast of California. (Undoubtedly the Nevada earthquake.] 

CciUrai Calij'oniio, October 7, — The earth(iuake of October 
7, i9'5» the epicenter of which was near Oakland, Cal., and of which 
Mr. Davis has written in tiie present number of the Bulletin, was 
reported from several localities, and a synopsis of these reports is 
contained in the following tabulation. The locations are arranged in 
order of distance from the epicenter. Seven of these reports arc 
from the stations of the Spring Valley Water Company. 



Location 


Observer 


Time 
P.S.T. 


Duration 


Inten- 
sity 


Remarks 


Oakland, 




h m s 


s 






Chabot Observatory 


C. Burckhaltcr 


9 -25 
9 3S 


3 

1 1' J 
'/2-1 


IV 
III 
I 


Rattling 
Rattling 


San Francisco, 












1800 Broadway 


H. Davis 


9 -25 






Severn! 
aftershocks 






Lombard Street 


Mrs. Kenry 
W. Lamir 


9:30 
9: JO 








University Mound 


10 




Rumbling. Win- 
dows, dours, 
dishes rattled 




Lake Honda 

Snusalilo 


N. Persson 


9:28 
9:26 

1 


6-7 




Low rumble 






Light shock 


Millbrae 








San Andreas Lake 


H. Albrecht 


9:31 




V 


Doors and win* 
dows rattled; 
house swayed 


Xiles 


P. F. Maloney 


9:27 




IV 


Two shocks 






1 

1 




separated by 












one sec. ; win- 










! dows rattled 


Newark 


F. Adams 


9:25 


1-2 


IMII 


Two shocks. 


5k>ugh Station 










two- second 

intL rval 


Lower Crystal Springs 


k. Bocrncr 


9:27 


2 


ill 


Rumbling noise 


Stanford University 




9:25 




IMII 1 
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Porta Rico, October ii , IQI^. — A slight eartlK]uake was reported 
from San Juan, Porto Rico, on October iith, at 3:55 p.ni. 

Salvador, October i^, i<^i^. — Newspaper report:* from Guatemala 
City state that over two hundred people lost their lives in Salvador 
trough earthquakes durmg the seven weeks preceding tiie middle 
of October. Many buildings are reported as having been destroyed. 



Alaska, October 15, 191$. — report from Seward, Alaska, states 

that a shock lasting^ ten seconds was felt throufj^hout Kenai Peninsula 
on October 15th, at 7:10 p m. At Seward it was said to liave been 
accompanied by a mighty roar ; but no damage has been reported. 

Pamma, October 21, jpi^. — A slight earthquake was reported on 
October 21st from Aguadulce, forty miles soutiiwest of Panama. No 
damage was done, and the shock was not felt in the Canal Zone. 

Berkeley, Cal., October 22, 19 IS- — Mr. E. F. Davis reports an 
eartfiquake from Berkeley on October 22d, and writes as follows:— 

**h weak local earthquake occurred shortly after 10 p.m. on tftis 
date. At the Berkdey station the preliminary tremors had a duration 

of about one second, indicating that the origin of this earthquake was 
within a few miles of Berkeley. It seems probable that it originated 
at or near the focus of the local earthquakes of October 7, 191 5. 

"Movement of the j^ronnd at the Berkeley station began at 
loll jgm p.m., and continued until lOi' 18"' 50* p.m. The move- 
ment perceptible to human beings was very short and lasted only about 
a second, the earthquake being felt by most observers as a single sud- 
den impulse. It is estimated that the intensity in Berkeley was be- 
tween III and TV of the Rossi-Forel scale. 

"The displacement was j^reatest in the north south component, 
the maximum amplitude in that component lieing sixty microns. In 
the east-west component the maximum had an amplitude of tliirty-five 
♦ microns. The periods of vibration were short, ranging between halt 
a second and one quarter second." 

Asheiillr, X. C, October 2i), jgi^. — Two distinct earthquake 
shocks were felt at Ashes illc on October 29th at 12:25 a.m. The two 
shockb came about two minutes apart, and lastc<l only a few seconds 
each. They were of sufficient severity to shake the houses and arouse 
many people from sleep. No damage was reported. 
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Southern California, NoTtmber 20, 1915. — An earthquake severe 
enough to stop clocks occurred in the southwestern part of the I'nited 
States on Xovember 20th at 4:15 p.m. It was apparently heaviest 
near Yuma, Arizona, and caused considerable alarm in the imperial 
Valley, where much damage was done by an eardiquake last June. 

Lassen Peak, CaHfomia. — Two more eroptions of Lassen Peak 
have been reported, one nn October 30th at 7:30 p.m. and the other 
on CX-tober 31st at n 45 a.m. During the first eruption, wliich lasted 
half an hour, the night sky was illuminated by the masses uf incan- 
descent material thrown out. During the second eruption, also lasting 
half an hour» a great white cloud was shot upward 12,000 feet. This 
was the itgth eruption and was next in size to the largest 
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REVIEWS 

Eakthulake of February lo, 1914. By Otto Klotz. PuMica- 
tions of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, 3, No. i. 

Dr. Klotz has issued a very complete analysis of the earthquake 
01 February 10, 1914, whose epicenter was located 120 km. north- 
east of Ottawa, the location making almost an equilateral triangle 
with Ottawa and Montreal. 

At Ottawa the shock was sufficiently severe to rattle windows and 
slightly move furniture and other objects, and it was not much, if 
any, more severe at the epicenter. The shock was, however, felt over 
a very wide area : and this apparent anomaly, of a shock weak at 
epicenter extendiiiL; over large areas, was explained by Dr. Klotz, 
alter a complete analysis of the seismograms, which showed the hypo- 
center to be at a great depth, about 85 km. Thus the distance from 
hypocenter to epicenter was 85 km., while the distance from hjrpocenter 
to Ottawa was only 147 km. 

On this point Dr. Klotz states: — 

Obviously the greater the «lepth of the hearth, the greater relatively will be 
the extent of country shaken. The quake has got in that case a good grip on 
the earth, and tlu differences of intensity on tlic -iirface will be less than for 
more shallow quakes; that is, the gradients of the isoseists will be longer in 
the former than in the tatter case. Furthermore, the nature of ihc rupture, 
whether vertical or horizontal, or in an oblique direction to the surface, would 
be manifested ir tlu' dimcnsinn- ..f the <!i'=liirbed area. The availahlr in<;Tni 
mental records of the quake are so very few tliat the latter consideration cannot 
be examined for a definite answer, and we are practically confined to the con- 
sideration of our own record. 

This pubhcation is concluded with a tabulation of the data re- 
ceived in a large number of reports, and a large map of the country 
affected, showing all the places where tfie shock was felt and also 
many places reporting that the shock was not felt. 

S. D. Town LEY. 
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Earthquakes in Jamaica. Data concerning earthquakes in 
Jamaica are carefully gathered and published from time to time, in 
the government "Weather Reports." Mr. Maxwell Hall, Government 
Meteorologist, has kindly sent some extracts from these reports. Mr, 

]lall has carried on some interestini:: invcstifjations cnnreminj^ the 
jicriodicity of carth(|ttakes and their cminection with the rainfall of 
the island. An adetjuate review oi ihesc i>tudiei» will not be attempted 
here, but a brief outHne of the main points of the papers may be suf- 
ficient to call attention to them, so that those interested may look up 
the original publications. 

The records studied by Mr. 1 1 all cover a period of some forty 
years, and one interesting result foimd is that nearly all the earth- 
(linkf-s of the island can 'be traced to eight distinct cpirenfer^ Tt is 
further fount! that the earthquakes are periodic at all ot ilu t pueniers, 
— these periods ranging from eleven to thirty days. This dt>es not 
mean, if I understand the tables correctly, that, when the period 
for any epicenter is say twelve days, an earthquake occurs every 
twelve days, but that all intervals between earthquakes at that par- 
ticular epicenter arc some multiple of twelve. These jieriods 
change, sometimes abruptly, by a fraction of a day. In discussing 
this periodieit\ of earthquakes. Mr. Hall suggests a comparison with 
the action of geysers. He says: — 

In several respects the facts we have deduced respecting earthquakes in 

J.Tmaica remind iis nf the action of geyser-: fht v art rcKuIar in their action 
for a considerable time, and then change ihcir period: and the larger and 
greater the nsnat explosive action of a geyser, the longer its period; at least 
this is the case with tht (irrat Gejrser and Strokr in Iceland, according to the 
graphic descriptions given by Commander Chas. S. Forbes, R. N. 

Mr. Hall also makes a comparison between the rainfall in various 
parts of the island and the frequency of earthquakes, and apparently 
shows an increased activity durii^ the seasons of lesser rainfall. Years 
of drought seem also to be followed by years of increased earthquake 
activity. 

These results, if not as practically useful as mlfirht be wished, at least 
open out wide fields for investigation; they sliow what may be done without 
instmment.d means: nnd clearly there is an interesting future for the Study 

of this particular class of earthquakes. 

S. D. Town LEY. 
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Velocita 01 PftOPACAZioNE DEL TERKEMorro Massicano del 13 
Gknnaio, 1915. Nota di G. Agamennone. Rendiconti ddla R. Acca- 
demia dei Ltncei. Classe di scienze fisiche, matonatiche, e naturali. 
24« serie 5a, i** scm.» fasc. 5**. Seduta del 7 marzo 191 5. 

This note follows the article already reviewed In this Bulletin.^ 
Having corrected some of the data used in the previous article 
and utilizing new data, the author concludes that the average surface 

velocity of the seismic waves was about 7530 meters per second. 

He finds a varyiii}^' velocity, increasing between 155 and 301 
kilometers from the epicenter, uniform lictween 391 and 020 kilo- 
meters, and decreasing to the initial velocity between 927 and 1420 
kilometers from the epicenter. , 

For a longer distance, as to Cambridge and Ottawa, his data 
give him a greater velocity of it, 100 meters per second. , 

C. G. Allen. 



La Fortissima S<x»sa a Messina del 22 Dicembre, 1912. By 
G. Aganif nnone. Estratto dalla '*Rivista di Astronomia e Science 
Affint," Anno VII, Aprile, 1913. 

The article contains notes on the earthquake at Messina of 
December 22, 1912. Its intensity was VII of the Mercalli scale. Al- 
thonj^h rather severe it caused no damage, owing to the charac- 
ter of the new buildings at Messina. The epicenter was in the north- 
east of Sicily, in tlie neighborhood of Messina. The shock was felt 
over a distance of some 200 kilometers in a direction N-NE and .S-S \V 
from Messina. It was registered by instruments in various parts of 
Italy, Austria, and Germany. 

The earthquake was not announced by any preliminary shock, 
but was followed by six nninor shocks the same day, after which fol- 
lowed a period of comparative calm. 

C. G. Allen. 

' Bulhtm SeismohgUoi Soatty of America, 5, 112. 
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AM KRICA 

Denver, Cdlorado, Jesuil Scisiiiological Service. — Reports uos. 9 
and 10, from September i, 1915 to October 31, 1915. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. — Record of the Seismo* 
graphic Sution, nos. 11-18 inclusive, from June 22, 1915 to Novem> 
ber 30. 1915. 

University of Santa Clara, Cal., Jesuit Seismological Service. — 
Reports nos. 155 to 160 inclusive, from September 7, 191 5 to October 
8, 191 5. 

Ottawa, Canada, Earthquake Station, Dominion Astronomical 
Observatory — Reports nos. IS to 20, from September i, 1915 to Nov- 
ember 30, 1915. 

Washington, D. C. — Seismological Bulletin of Georgetown I'ni- 
versity. Department of Geology, Reports nos. 7 and 8, from October 
I, 1915 to December l, 1915, including 7 bis. 

Asr.v 

Zi-Ka-Wei, China. — Ilulletin Sisniique, nos. 8 to 13. from May 
27. 1915 to September 3, 1915, includmg 2-3-4 ^is, 5-6-7 bis, 8-9 bis, 
10- 1 1 bis. 

EUROPE 

Barcelona, Spain, Estacion Sismica do la Real Academia de Cien* 
cias y Artes. — Boletin Sismico, nos. 16 to 18, from July i, 1915 to 
September 30, 1915, including 17A. 

Granada, Spain, Estacion Sismologica de Cartuja. — Boletin Men- 
sual, nos. 6 and 7, June and July, 1915. 

Colmbra. Portugal. Obsenatorio Meteorologica, Magnetico c Sis» 
mico da Cniversidade.— F'.oletim Sismico, nos. 4B to 8A, from June 
I, 1915 to September 30, 1915. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

Manila, P. I. — ^Seismological Bulletins of the Observatory, nos. 
1 1 to 23, from May i, 1915 to August 31, 1915. 
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ROSSi-FOREL SCALE OF EARTHQUAKE INTENSlilEb 

I. MicroMismic ihodt: recorded by a single seismograph or b> 
seismographs of the same modd, but not by several seismo- 
graplis of different kinds; the shock felt by an experienced 

observer. 

II. Extremely feeble shock: recorded by several seismograph* 
of different kinds; felt by a small number of persons at rest. 

III. Very feeble shock : felt by several persons at rest : strong 

enough for the direction or duration to be appreciable. 

IV, Feeble shock: felt by persons in motion; disturban^s of mov- 

able objects, doors, windows; creaking of ceilings. 
V. Shock of moderate intensity: fdt generally by everyone; 
disturbance of furniture, beds, etc., ringing of swinging belis. 
VI. Fairly strong shock: g-eneral awakening of those aslcei). iren- 
eral ring^ing of house bells ; oscillation of chandeliers ; stop- 
ping of pendulum clocks; visible agitation of trees and 
shrubs; some startled persons leave their dwellings. 
VII. Strong shock: overthrow of movable objects; fall of plaster; 
rin^ng of churdi belte; general panic, without damage to 
buildings. 

VIIL Very strong shock: fall of chimneys, cracks in walls of build- 

IX. Extremely strong shock: partial or total destruction of some 
buildings. 

X. Shock of extreme inteaaity: great disaster, buildings ruined, 
disturbance of the strata, fissures in the ground, rock-fqlH 
from mountains. 
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